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RICHARD BENTLEY * 

[1880.] 

Ma.ny years ago, walking in the sequestered valleys 
of Cumberland, with an eminent author of the present 
day, we came to a long and desolate sort of gaUery, ._ 
through a wilderness of rocks, which, after rising and 
narrowing for about two miles, suddenly opened right 
and left into a little pastoral recess, within the very 
heart of the highest mountains. This verdant circus y/ 

presented in its centre a beautiful but tiny lake, locally 
called a tarn} with a wild brook issuing from it through 
the road by which we had approached, a few quiet fields 
upon the margin of the lake, solemn hills looking down 
upon it from every side ; and finally, a hamlet of seven 
cottages clustering together, as if for mutual support, 
in this lovely, but still awful, solitude. A solitude, 
indeed, so perfect we had never seen : nor had we sup- 
posed it possible that, in the midst of populous Eng- 
land, any little brotherhood of households could pitch 
their tents so far aloof from human society, from its 
noisy bustle, and (we ventured to hope) its angry pas- 
sions. Though a valley, and fenced by barriers ver- 

• Lift of Richard Bentley, D. D. By J. H. Monk, D. D. 
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2 BICHABD BENTLET. 

dant indeed, but alsa insuperable, this little chamber 
in the hills was- yet far above the ordinary elevation of 

'inhabited ground : road there was none, except the 
rude sort of sheep-track by which we had come : the 
nearest town, and that a small one, was at six miles' 
distance; and here, if anywhere, it seemed possible 
that a world- wearied man should find a perfect rest. 
' Yes,' said our distinguished guide, who had guessed 
our thoughts — * Yes, nature has done her part to 
create in this place an absolute and perpetual Sabbath. 
And doubtless, you conceive that, in those low-roofed 
dwellings, her intentions are seconded. Be undeceived 
then : lawsuits, and the passions of lawsuits, have car- 
ried fierce dissension into this hidden paradise of the 

chills ; and it is a fact, that not one of those seven 
families will now speak to another.' We turned away 

* at these words with a pang of misanthropy, and for 
one moment assented to the king of Brobdignag — 
that men are * the most pernicious race of little odious 
vermin that nature ever sufiered to crawl upon the 
surface of the earth.' 

Something of the same sentiment accompanied us at 
intervals through this Life of Bentley, and the records 
which it involves of Cambridge. Where upon this 
earth shall peace be found, if not within the cloistral 
solitudes of Oxford and Cambridge ? Cities of Corin- 
thian beauty and luxury ; with endowments and pat- 
ronage beyond the revenues of considerable nations ; 
in libraries — pictures — cathedrals, surpassing the 
kings of the earth ; and with the resources of capital 
cities, combining the deep tranquillity of sylvan vil- 
lages ; — places so favored by time, accident and law, 
con^e nearer tp the creations of roi^ance than any 
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other known realities of Christendom. Yet in these 
privileged haunts of meditation, hallowed by the foot- 
steps of Bacon and Milton, still echoing to those of 
Isaac Barrow, and Isaac Newton absolutely walking 
amongst them, did the leading society of Cambridge — 
with that man at their head, who, for scholarship, was 
confessedly * the foremost man of all this world ' — 
through a period of forty years' fight and struggle with 
so deadly an achamement ; sacrificed their time, energy, 
fortune, personal liberty, and conscience, to the prose- 
cution of their immortal hatreds ; vexed the very altars 
with their fierce dissensions ; and went to their graves 
so perfectly unreconciled, that; had the classical usage 
of funeral cremation been restored, we might have 
looked for the old miracle of the Theban Brothers, 
and expected the very flames which consumed the hos- 
tile bodies to revolt asunder, and violently refuse to 
mingle. Some of the combatants were young men at 
the beginning of the quarrel ; they were gray-headed, 
palsied, withered, doting, before it ended. Some had 
outlived all distinct memory, except of their imperish- 
able hatreds. Many died during its progress; and 
sometimes their deaths, by disturbing the equilibrium 
of the factions, had the effect of kindling into fiercer 
activity those rabid passions, which, in a Christian 
community, they should naturally have disarmed or 
soothed. 

Of feuds so deadly, so enduring, and which continue 
to interest at the distance of a century, everybody will 
desire to know who, in a criminal sense, was the 
author. The usual way of settling such questions is 
to say, that there were ' faults on both sides,' — which, 
however, is not always the case ; nor, when it is, are 
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the faults always equal. Dr. Monk, who gives the 
fullest materials yet published for a just decision, 
leaves us to collect it for ourselves. Meantime, we 
suspect that his general award would be against Bent- 
ley ; for, though disposed to be equitable, he is by no 
means indulgent to his hero ; and he certainly thinks 
too highly of Colbatch, the most persevering of all 
Bentley's enemies, and a malicious old toad. If that, 
however, be Dr. Monk's leaning, there are others 
(with avenues, perhaps as good, to secret information) 
whose bias was the other way. In particular, we find 
Dr. Parr, about forty years after Bentley's death, ex- 
pressing his opinions thus to Dr. Charles Bumey : * I 
received great entertainment from your account of our 
Aristarchus ; it is well written and well directed ; for, 
in spite of vulgar prejudice, Bentley was eminently 
right, and the College infamously wrong.' — \_Dr, 
Parr's Works, vol. vii., p. 389.] Our own belief sets 
in towards the same conclusion. But, if not, we would 
propose, that at this time of day Bentley should be 
pronounced right, and his enemies utterly in the 
wrong. Whilst living, indeed, or whilst surviving in 
the persons of his friends and relations, the meanest 
of little rascals has a right to rigorous justice. But 
when he and his are all bundled off to Hades, it is far 
better, and more considerate to the feelings of us Pub- 
lic, that a little dog, should be sacrificed than a great 
one ; for by this means, the current of one's sympathy 
with an illustrious man is cleared of ugly obstructions, 
and enabled to flow unbroken, which might else be 
impleasantly distracted, between his talents on the one 
hand and his knavery on the other. And one general 
remark we must make upon the conduct of this endless 
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feud, no matter who began it, which will show Bent- 
ley's title to the benefit of the rule we have proposed. 
People, not nice in distinguishing, are apt to confound 
all the parties to a feud under one common sentence : 
and, whatever difference they might allow in the 
grounds of quarrel, as to temper, at least, and charity, 
where all were confessedly irritated and irritating, 
they allow of none. But, in fact, between Bentley 
and his antagonists, the differences were vital. Bent> 
ley had a good heart ; generally speaking, his antago- 
nists had not. Bentley was overbearing, impatient of 
opposition, insolent, sometimes tyrannical. He had, 
and deservedly, a very lofty opinion of himself; he 
either had, or affected, too mean a one of his antago- 
nists. Sume superhiam qucesitam meritis, was the motto 
which he avowed. Coming to the government of a 
very important college, at a time when its discipline 
had been greatly relaxed, and the abuses were many, 
his reforms (of which some have been retained even to 
this day) were pushed with too high a hand ; he was 
too negligent of any particular statute that stood in his 
way ; showed too harsh a disregard to the feelings of 
gentlemen ; and too openly disdained the arts of con- 
ciliation. Yet this same man was placable in the 
highest degree ; generous ; and, at the first moment 
when his enemies would make an opening for him to 
be so, forgiving. His literary quarrels, which have left 
the impression that he was irritable or jealous, were 
(without one exception) upon his part mere retorts to 
the most insufferable provocations ; and though it is 
true, that when once teased into rousing himself out 
of his lair, he did treat his man with rough play, left 
him ugly remembrances of his leonine power, and 
1* 
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made himself merry with his distressed condition ; yet 
on the other hand, in his utmost wrath, there was not 
a particle of malice. How should there ? As a scholar, 
Bentley had that happy exemption from jealousy, 
which belongs almost inevitably to conscious power in 
its highest mode. Reposing calmly on his own supre- 
macy, he was content that pretenders of every size and 
sort should flutter through their little day, and be car- 
ried as far beyond their natural place as the intrigues 
of friends or the caprice of the public could effect. 
Unmolested, he was sure never to molest. Some 
people have a letch for unmasking impostors, or for 
avenging the wrongs of others. Person, for example — 
Avhat spirit of mischief drove him to intermeddle with 
Mr. Archdeacon Travis ? How Quixotic again in ap- 
pearance — how mean in his real motive — was Dr. 
Parr's defence of Leland and Jorton ; or, to call it by 
its true name. Dr. Parr's attack upon Bishop Hurd ! 
But Bentley had no touch of this temper. When 
instances of spurious pretensions came in his way, he 
smiled grimly and good-naturedly in private, but for- 
bore (sometimes after a world of provocations) to 
unmask them to the public.^ 

Some of his most bitter assailants, as Kerr, and 
Johnson of Nottingham, he has not so much as men- 
tioned ; and it remains a problem to this day, whether, 
in his wise love of peace, he forbore to disturb his own 
equanimity by reading the criticisms of a malignant 
enemy, or, having read them, generously refused to 
crush the insulter. Either way, the magnanimity was 
equal — for a man of weak irritability is as little able 
to abstain from hearkening after libels upon himself, 
as he is from retorting them. Early in life {Epist, ad 
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Mill,) Bentley had declared — * Non nostrum est xn^Uvoig 
inefi^aimr — It is no practice of mine to trample upon 
the prostrate ; and his whole career in literature re- 
flected a commentary upon that maxim. To concede, 
was to disarm him. How opposite the temper of his 
enemies ! One and all, they were cursed with bad tem- 
pers, and unforgiving hearts. Cunningham,^ James 
Gronovius, and Johnson, Conyers Middleton,^ and 
Colbatch, all lost their peace of mind — all made ship- 
wreck of their charity during the progress of this dis- 
pute ; some of them for life. But from Bentley, 
whether wrong or right, as to the materia litis, the 
manner of conducting it drew no qualities but those 
which did him honor ; great energy ; admirable re- 
sources and presence of mind ; the skill and address 
of a first-rate lawyer ; and courage nearly unparalleled 
under the most disastrous turns of the case, those even, 
which, on two memorable occasions, (the deprivation 
of his degrees, and his ejection from the mastership 
of Trinity College,) seemed to have consigned him 
to ruin. In the very uttermost hurly-burly of the 
storm, it is not upon record that Bentley's cheerfulness 
forsook him for a day. At a time when Colbatch and 
Middleton were standing before judges as convicted 
delinquents, absconding from arrests, surrendering to 
jailers, sneaking to the great men's levees, or making 
abject interest for the reversion of some hollow cour- 
tier's smile, or an insinuation of his treacherous pro- 
mise, Bentley was calmly pursuing his studies in his 
castle of the Master's Lodge of Trinity College ; sat 
on unconcernedly even after public officers were ap- 
pointed to pull him out ; and never allowed the good 
humor of his happy fireside to be disturbed by the 
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quarrels which raved outside. He probably watched 
the proceedings of * the enemy/ with the same degree 
of interest \vith which we all read the newspapers 
during a foreign war : and the whole of the mighty 
process, which the bad passions of the other faction 
made gall and wormwood to them, to him appears to 
have given no more than the pleasurable excitement 
of a game of chess. 

Having thus bespoke the favorable opinion of our 
readers for Dr. Bentley, and attempted to give that 
impulse to the judgments upon his conduct, which the 
mere statement of the circumstances would not always 
suggest, until after a large examination of the contem- 
porary documents, we shall draw up a rapid sketch of 
his life, reserving an ampler scale of analysis for the 
Phalaris controversy, and the college quarrel, as the 
two capital events which served to diversify a pas- 
sage through this world else unusually tranquil and 
uniform. 

Richard Bentley was bom the 27th of January, 
1662, at Oulton, not far from Wakefield, in the West 
Riding of Yorkshire. Between his grandson, the 
celebrated Mr. Cumberland, and his present biogra- 
pher, there is a difference as to the standing of his 
parents. Cumberland labors to elevate the family to 
a station of rank and consideration, for which he 
receives the usual rebukes from Dr. Monk, who pro- 
nounces them to have belonged to * the higher descrip- 
tion of English yeomen,' and thinks it more honorable 
to Bentley * to have raised himself from obscurity by 
the force of genius and merit,' than * to have been bom 
of gentle blood.' But the two cases stand in no real 
opposition. For a man with Bentley's object, low 
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birth is not otherwise an obstacle to success in Eng- 
land, than as the poverty, which it generally presumes, 
may chance to exclude him from the universities. 
Once there, he will find that the popular provisions of 
those great bodies insure the fullest benefit to any 
real merit he may possess; and without that^ even 
noble blood would have failed in procuring those 
distinctions which Bentley obtained. Besides, for Dr. 
Monk's purpose, Bentley was not low enough — his 
friends being at any rate in a condition to send him to 
college. The zeal of Cumberland, therefore, we think 
rightly directed. And after all, with Dr. Monk's 
leave, since the question is not, which sort of paren- 
tage would be most creditable to Bentley, but which 
answers best to the facts, we must say that we incline 
to Cumberland's view. Finding it made out that, 
during the Parliament war, Bentley's family adhered 
to the royal cause ; and that of his two grandfathers, 
one was a captain, and the other a major, in the 
cavalier army ; we must think it probable that they 
belonged to the armigerous part of the population, and 
were entitled * to write themselves Esquire in any bill, 
quittance, &c. whatsoever.' On the paternal side, 
however, the family was impoverished by its loyalty. 

From his mother, who was much younger than his 
father, Bentley learned the rudiments of Latin gram- 
mar. He was afterwards sent to the grammar school 
of Wakefield, and, upon the death of his father, 
Bentley (then thirteen years old) was transferred to 
the care of his maternal grandfather, who resolved 
to send him to college. This design he soon carried 
into efi*ect ; and in the summer of 1676, at what would 
now be thought too early an age by three years at the 
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least, Bentley was matriculated at St. John's College, 
Cambridge. Of his studies at college nothing further 
is recorded than that he applied himself even thus early 
to the res metrica ; and amongst his familiar com- 
panions, the only one mentioned of any distinction is 
the prodigious William Wotton. Of this monster in 
the annals of premature erudition, we remember to 
have seen several accounts ; amongst others, a pretty 
good one in Birch's Life of Tillotson. But Dr. Monk 
mentions some facts which are there overlooked : for 
instance, that at six years of age he read Latin, Greek, 
and Hebrew, together with some Arabic and Syriac. 
In his tenth year he entered at Catherine Hall, in 
Cambridge, on which occasion he was matriculated by 
the head of that College as Gnliefmus Wotton infra 
decern annos nee Hammondo nee Grotio secundus. As 
this could be true only with a limited reference to 
languages, the entry seems boyish and precipitate. 
At thirteen, being then master of twelve languages, 
and his proficiency in several of these attested by 
undoubted judges, he took his degree of B. A., an 
honor for which there was no precedent. It is evident, 
however, from Wotton's case, that attainments of this 
kind are found generally, (as Butler says of Hebrew in 
particular,) ' to flourish best in barren ground.' Dr. 
Monk, indeed, seems to think that Wotton did not 
afterwards belie the splendor of his promise. We 
cannot agree with him. Surely his book on Ancient 
and Modem Learning, the most popular of his works, 
though necessarily entertaining from its subject, is 
superficial in a degree scarcely to be explained in one 
of so much reading, and commanding so much power- 
ful assistance. Another of his works, a History of the 
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Roman Empire, written expressly for the Duke of 
Gloucester, then heir apparent, has no conspicuous 
merit of any kind, either of popular elegance on the 
one hand, or of learned research on the other. In 
fact, Wotton's position in the world of letters was 
most unfortunate. With accomplishments that were 
worth little except for show, he had no stage on which 
to exhibit them ; and, sighing for display, he found 
himself confounded in the general estimate with the 
obscure drudges of the age. How much more useful, 
and finally how much more brilliant, to have possessed 
his friend Bentley*s exquisite skill in one or two 
languages, than a shallow mediocrity in a score ! 

Bentley took his first degree with distinction, his 
place in the arrangement of honors corresponding with 
that of third wrangler in the present system. Having 
now closed his education, he was left to speculate on 
the best way of applying it to his advancement in life. 
From a fellowship in his own college, the most obvious 
resource of a young scholar, he was unfortunately 
excluded by a by-law, not rescinded until the reign 
of George IV. At length, after two years' interval, 
spent (as Dr. Monk supposes) at Cambridge, he was 
appointed by his college to the head mastership of the 
Spalding Grammar School. This situation, after hold- 
ing it about a year, he quitted for the very enviable 
one of domestic tutor to the son of Stillingfleet, then 
Dean of St. Paul's. For this also he Avas indebted to 
the influence of his college : and perhaps no sort of 
preferment could have been more favorable to Bentley' s 
views. Stillingfleet was a truly good man; a most 
extensive and philosophic scholar; a gentleman, and 
acquainted with courts ; and with a liberal allowance 
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for tlie claims of a tutor, having himself officiated in 
that character. Another great advantage of the place 
was the fine library belonging to the Dean, which, 
excepting the celebrated ones of Moore, Bishop of Ely, 
and of Isaac Vossius, was perhaps the best private 
collection in the kingdom. It was besides a library of 
that particular composition which suited Bentley's 
pursuits ; and in the Dean's conversation he had the 
very best directions for using it to advantage. Mean- 
time, with this ample provision for intellectual wants, 
worldly ones were not likely to be overlooked. How 
possible it was at that day for a private tutor to reap 
nothing from the very highest connections, was seen 
in the case of Dr. Colbatch, one of Bentley's future 
enemies. This man had held that situation successive- 
ly in the families of Bishop Burnet, and of the proud 
Duke of Somerset ; and yet neither from the political 
Bishop, though all-powerful with Queen Mary, nor 
from the proud Duke, though Chancellor of his uni- 
versity, could he obtain any preferment. But Stilling- 
fleet loved real merit ; and, fortunately for Bentley, in 
the next reign, being raised to the mitre, possessed the 
ear of royalty beyond any ecclesiastical person of his 
own time. 

It was in this fortunate situation that Bentley ac- 
quired that biblical learning which afterwards entitled 
him to the Divinity Professorship, and which war- 
ranted his proposals for a revised text of the New Tes- 
tament, even after that of his friend Mill. About six 
years being spent in this good man's family, most de- 
lightfully no doubt to himself, — and then chiefly laying 
the foundations, broad and deep, of his stupendous 
learning, — Bentley removed with his pupil early in 
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1689 to Oxford. "Wadhatn College was the one se- 
lected ; and both pupil and tutor became members of 
it. Stillingfleet was now raised to the see of Worces- 
ter ; and from his extensive connections, Bentley had 
the most useful introductions in every quarter. In 
particular, he had the privilege of disporting himself, 
like Leviathan, in the x)cean of the Bodleian library : 
and it is certainly not going too far to say, that no man 
ever entered those sacred galleries so well qualified to 
make a general use of their riches. Of his classical 
accomplishments it were needless to speak. Mathe- 
matics, it is thought, by Dr. Monk, that he studied at 
Cambridge ; and it is certain, that in Dean Stilling- 
fleet's family, he had, by a most laborious process of 
study, made himself an eminent master of the Hebrew, 
Chaldee, and Syriac. 

Dealing much in cattle, a man's talk is of oxen ; 
and living in this El Dorado of books, it was natural 
that a man should think of writing one. Golden 
schemes floated in Bentley' s mind ; for he was a golden 
scholar, and these were the golden hours of his early 
manhood. Amongst other works, he projected at this 
period an entire edition of the Fragments of the Greek 
Poets, and also a Corpus of the Greek Lexicographers, 
(Hesychius,^ Suidas, Pollux, &c.) To the irreparable 
loss of Grecian literature, neither scheme was accom- 
plished. Already in his Epist, ad Mill, he speaks of 
the first as abandoned — * Sed hcBC faerunty is the 
emphatic expression. It was in the fates that Bent- 
ley's maiden performance as an author should be in 
other and more obscure society. Amongst the manu- 
script riches of the Bodleian there was a copy — the one 
sole 5 copy in this world — of a certain old Chronicler, 

VOL. u. 2 
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about whose very name there has been a considerable 
amount of learned dust kicked up. Properly speaking, 
he ought to be called Joannes Malelas Antiochenus : 
but, if you are not particular about your Greek, you 
may call him Malila^ without an 8. This old gentle- 
man, a fellow of infinite dulness, wrote a Chronicle 
beginning with Adam, and coining down to the 35th 
year of Justinian. And here lies the necessity of 
calling him either Mdlela or Malelas ; for, strange to 
say, as there were two Alexander Cunninghams, who 
at this very time were going about the world mere 
echoes or mocking-birds of each other, so there were 
two Johns, both of Antioch, both Chroniclers, both 
asses, (no distinction there,) and both choosing to start 
from Adam. The publication of this Chronicle had 
been twice meditated before, but interrupted by acci- 
dents. At length, in 1690, it was resumed under the 
superintendence of Mill, who claimed from Bentley a 
promise he had made to throw together any notes 
which might occur to him upon the proof-sheets, as 
they came reeking from the press. These notes took 
the shape of an Epistola ad Millium : and thus the 
worthy old jackass of Antioch had the honor of coming 
forth to the world with the notes of Chilmead, (one of 
the two early projectors of an edition,) Prolegomena 
by Hody, a learned chaplain of Bishop Stillingfleet's, 
and this very masterly collection of disquisitions by 
Bentley upon topics ® either closely connected with the 
work, or remotely suggested by it. 

Here, by the way, we have a crow to pluck with Dr. 
Monk. How he came to make such a mistake we 
know not ; primd facie, one would suppose he had not 
read the work. But this is impossible, for he states very 
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well the substance of the most important discussions 
in the epistle : yet certainly in the following sentence 
he prefers a charge against Bentley, which is altogeth- 
er without foundation : — * In addressing his learned 
correspondent,' says Dr. Monk, *he is not satisfied 
with marking their intimacy by the terms (piXij x$(paXtj, 
Milli jucundissime stuivissime, <kc. ; but in one place 
he accosts him a ^laavvidiov — an indecorum which 
neither the familiarity of friendship, nor the license of 
a dead language, can justify towards the dignified head 
of a house.' Certainly Dr. Monk aliud agehat when 
he wrote this censure, which at any rate from him, who 
elsewhere attempts to cheapen the dignity of academic 
heads, would comB with a peculiar want of grace. The 
case is this : — From a long digression, which Bentley 
confesses to be too discursive, he suddenly recalls him- 
self to the old Chronicler — Sed ad Aniiochensem redeo 
(p. 486 of Lennep's republication) ; and then, upon an 
occasion of an allusion to Euripides, he goes on to 
expose some laughable blunders of Malelas : one of 
these is worth mentioning ; — the passage, 

"Hxsaiv tig yijv xvavtav SvfinXijyudojv 
UtTQav (pvyovrsg ^ — 

it seems, the old boy had so construed, as to make 
xvav8a> not a genitive but an accusative, and thus made 
a present to geography of the yet undiscovered country 
of the Cyanean land. Upon this, and a previous dis- 
covery of a * Scythian^ Aulis,' by the sharp-sighted 
man of Antioch, Bentley makes himself merry ; rates 
the geographers for their oversights ; and clapping old 
Malelas on the back, he thus apostrophizes him — 
* Euge vero, d> 'laawidiov ; profecto aptus natus es ad 
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omnia abdita et retnisa contemplanda ! * ( Well done, 
Johnny ! you are the hoy for seeing through a mill- 
stone !) Manifestly, then, the I. M. that he is here 
addressing is not his correspondent John Mill, but the 
subject of his review, John Malelas, the absurd old 
jackass of Antioch. This passage, therefore, in mere 
justice. Dr. Monk will cancel in his next edition : 
in feet, we cannot conceive how such a mistake has 
arisen with a man of his learning. 

We must also very frankly state onr disagreement 
with Dr. Monk upon the style (meaning the temper) 
of this epistle. He charges it with * flippancy,' and 
thinks some of the expressions ' boastful.* We have 
lately read it carefully with a view to these censures ; 
and we cannot find any foundation for them in a single 
instance. Se faire valoir is peculiarly the right of a 
young man on making his debut. The mere history 
of the case obliges Bentley sometimes to make known 
the failure of Isaac Casaubon suppose, of Vossius, or 
of Gataker, when he had himself brilliantly succeeded : 
and supposing that the first of these heroes had de- 
clared a corruption desperate which Bentley restored 
with two strokes of his pen, was it altogether his duty 
to dissemble his exultation ? Mere criticism, and a 
page covered with Greek, do not of themselves pro- 
claim the pretensions of a scholar. It was almost 
necessary for Bentley to settle his own rank, by bring- 
ing himself into collision with the Scaligers, with Sal- 
masius, and Pearson. Now, had this been done with 
irreverence towards those great men, we should have 
been little disposed to say a word in his behalf. But 
far otherwise. In some passage or other, he speaks 
of all the great critics with filial duty. Erravit in re 
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hvi, says he of one, graviorihus opinor studiis interUtts^ 
vir supra cemulationem nostram longissime positus. Of 
Pearson, in like manner, at the very moment of 
correcting him, he said on another occasion, that the 
very dust of his writings was gold. Emilias Portus, 
indeed, he calls hominum JtUilissimus, justly incensed 
with him for having misled a crowd of great writers in 
a point of chronology. But speaking of himself, he 
says -^ Nos pusilli homunadi ; and that is always his 
language when obliged to stand forward as an oppo- 
nent of those by whose labors he had grown wise. 

On this work, as Bentley's first, and that which im- 
mediately made him known to all Europe, we have 
spent rather more words than we shall be able to do on 
the rest. In dismissing it, however, we cannot but 
express a hope, that some future editor will republish 
this and the other critical essays of Bentley, with the 
proper accuracy and beauty : in which case, without at 
all disturbing the present continuity of the text, it will 
be easy, by marginal figures and titles, to point out 
the true divisions and subdivisions of this elaborate 
epistle ; for want of which it is at present troublesome 
to read. 

It sometimes happens to men of extraordinary attain- 
ments, that they are widely talked of before they come 
forward on the public arena. Much 'buz' is afloat 
about them in private circles : and as, in such cases, 
many are always ready to aid the marvellous, a small 
minority are sure, on the other hand, to affect the 
sceptical. In so critical a state of general expectation, 
a first appearance is everything. If this is likely to be 
really splendid, it is a mistaken policy which wonld 
deprecate the raising of vast expectations. On the 
2» 
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contrary, they are of great service, pushed even to the 
verge of extravagance, and make people imagine the 
splendor of the actual success even greater than it was. 
Many a man is read hy the light of his previous repu- 
tation. Such a result happened to Bentley. Un- 
fathered rumors had heen wandering through 'the 
circles,' about an astonishing chaplain of the Bishop 
of Worcester : and so great was the contrast of power 
and perfect ease in his late work, that his trumpeters 
and heralds were now thought to have made proclama- 
tion too faintly. This state of public opinion was 
soon indicated to Bentley by a distinction which he 
always looked upon as the most flattering in his long 
life. Robert Boyle had died on the last day but one 
of the year 1691. By his will this eminent Christian 
left an annual stipend of 601. for the foundation of a 
lecture in defence of religion against infidels. The 
appointment to this lectureship has always been re- 
garded as a mark of honor : a fortiori, then, the first 
appointment. That there could have been little hesi- 
tation in the choice, is evident; for, on the 13th of 
February, 1692, Bentley was nominated to this office. 
The lectures which he preached in the discharge of his 
duty, are deservedly valued — presenting as much, as 
various, and as profound philosophy as perhaps was 
compatible with the popular treatment of the subject. 
Bentley flattered himself that, after this assault, the 
atheists ' were silent, and sheltered themselves under 
deism.' But this was imaginary. Spinosa, in partic- 
ular, could not have had that influence, which Bentley 
Sam. Clarke, and so many others have fancied: for 
B. D. 5. Opera Posthuma, 1677, where only his philo- 
sophic system can be found, has always been a very 
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rare book : * and it was never reprinted until Professor 
Paulus, in our own days, published a complete edition 
of Spinosa's works. Bayle, it is true, gave some 
account of the philosophy, but a most absurd, and 
besides a contemptuous one. In fact, Bayle — spite 
of the esteem in which his acuteness was held by 
Warburton, and even by Leibnitz — must be now 
classed as a spirited litterateur rather than philoso- 
pher. Hobbists, however, we may believe Bentley, 
that there were in abundance : but they were a weak 
cattle ; and on Bentley*s particular line of argument, 
even their master hardly knew his own mind. 

The lectures answered their end. They strength- 
ened the public opinion of Bentley's talent, and exhib- 
ited him in a character more intimately connected with 
his sacred calling. Once only they were attacked 
from a quarter of authority. Dr. Monk, it appears to 
us, undervalues the force of the attack, and, perhaps 
unduly, ascribes it to an impulse of party zeal. Keill, 
a Scotchman of talent, whose excellent lectures on 
Natural Philosophy are still quoted as a text-book in 
Germany, was led, (and — our impression is — led 
naturally,) in his examination of Bumetfs Theory of 
the Earth, to notice two errors of Bentley, — one of 
which, as Dr. Monk puts it more on the footing of a 
verbal ambiguity than our impression of it would have 
warranted, we will not insist on. The other, unless 
our memory greatly deceives us, was this : Bentley, 
having heard that the moon always presents the same 
face to our earth, inferred, from that fact, that she had 
no revolution upon her own axis ; upon which, Keill 
told him, that the fact he stated was a ground for the 
very opposite inference ; since the effect of the moon's 
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motion about the earth to bring a different face before 
U3 could not be counteracted but by a coincident rev- 
olution on her own axis. Keill was a coarse man, 
who .called a spade a spade, as was afterwards suffi- 
ciently shown in his almost brutal treatment of Leib- 
nitz, on behalf of his friend Sir Isaac Newton. And 
it is possible, undoubtedly, that being a Professor at 
Oxford, he might haye conceived some personal pique 
to Bentley, while resident in that university. But we 
really see no reason for ascribing to any ungenerous 
motive a criticism, which, though peevishly worded, 
was certainly called for by the conspicuous situation 
of the error which it exposed. 

In this year, Bentley was appointed a Prebendary 
at Worcester, and, in April, 1694, Keeper of all the 
King's Libraries. During the same year, he was a 
second time summoned to preach the Boyle Lecture ; 
and in the following year was made one of the Chap- 
lains in ordinary to the King. 

Early in the year 1696, Bentley quitted the town- 
house of the Bishop of Worcester, and commenced 
housekeeping in his own lodgings as Royal Librarian. 
These lodgings, had he reaped nothing else from his 
office, were, to him, as a resident in London, a royal 
preferment. They were in St. James's Palace, adjoin- 
ing to those of the Princess (afterwards Queen) Anne, 
and looked into the Park. In this year, Bentley took 
the degree of Doctor of Divinity ; and somewhere 
about the same time appeared the edition of Callima- 
chus, by his friend Grsevius, with contributions from 
himself, of memorable splendor. 

In 1697 commenced, on Bentley's part, that famous 
controversy about the Epistles of Phalaris, which has 
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conferred immortality on his name. The circumstan- 
ces in which it originated are briefly these : The well- 
known dispute in France, upon the intellectual preten- 
sions in a comparison with each other of the Ancients 
and Moderns, had been transferred to England by Sir 
William Temple. This writer, just then at the height 
of his popularity, had declared for the ancients with 
more elegance than weight of matter ; and, by way of 
fortifying his judgment, had alleged the Epistles of 
Phalaris and the Fables of -^sop as proofs that the 
oldest parts of literature are also the best. Sir Wil- 
liam was aware that both works had been challenged 
as forgeries. However, the suspicions of scholars 
were as yet unmatured; and, in a matter of taste, 
which was the present shape of the question, Sir 
William Temple's opinion seemed entitled to some 
consideration. Accordingly, the Honorable Charles 
Boyle, nephew to the illustrious philosopher of that 
name, who was at this time pursuing his studies at 
Christ Church in Oxford, and, upon the suggestion of 
Aldrich, the head of that College, had resolved to 
undertake an edition of some Greek book, as an aca- 
demic exercise, was directed to Phalaris in particular, 
by this recent opinion of a friend, to whom he looked 
up with filial confidence and veneration. To insure 
as much perfection to his edition as was easily within 
his reach, Boyle directed Bennet, his London pub- 
lisher, to procure a collation of MS. in the King's 
Library. This brought on an application to Bentley, 
who had just then received his appointment as Libra- 
rian ; and his behavior on this occasion, scandalously 
misrepresented to Mr. Boyle, furnished the first 
ground of offence to Boyle. How long a calumny 
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can keep its ground, after the fullest refutation, ap- 
pears from the Preface to Lennep's Latin version of 
Bentley's Dissertation, (edit, of 1781,) where, in giv- 
ing a brief history of the transaction, the writer says, 
— * Bentleius tergiversari primum ; et segre quod sse- 
pius efflagitatum erat concedere ; * and again, — ' ecce 
subito Bentleius iter parans Londino, maxima ope con- 
tendere a Benneto ut codex ille statim redderetur.' All 
this is false. Let us here anticipate the facts as they 
came out on both sides some years after. Bentley, by 
the plainest statements, has made it evident that he 
gave every facility for using the MS. ; that he reclaimed 
it only when his own necessary absence from London 
made it impossible to do otherwise ; that this necessity 
was foreseen and notified at the time of lending it ; 
and that, even on the last day of the term prefixed 
for the use of the MS., sufficient time for dispatching 
the business twice over ^® was good-naturedly granted 
by Bentley, after his first summons had been made in 
vain. 

These facts are established. That he lent the MS. 
under no sort of necessity to do so, nay, at some risk 
to himself, is admitted by Bennet ; that he reclaimed 
it, under the highest necessity to do so, is not denied^ 
by any body. At what point of the transaction is it, "^ 
then, that the parties diiOfer ? Simply as to the delay 
in lending, and on the matter of giving notice, that on 
such a day it would be resumed. A little procrasti- 
nation in lending, and forgetting to give notice, would 
not have justified a public stigma, had either one or the 
other been truly imputed to Bentley. But both impu- 
tations he solemnly denied. It is painful that the 
stress of any case should rest upon a simple comparison 
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of veracity between two men ; yet as Mr. Bennet has 
made this inevitable, let us state the grounds of com- 
parison between himself and Dr. Bentley. In external 
respectability there was, in the first place, a much 
greater interval between ^^ them than the same stations 
would imply at this day. Dr. Bentley, in the next 
place, was never publicly convicted of a falsehood ; 
whereas Bennet was, in this case at any rate, guilty of 
one. Thirdly, whilst the Doctor had no interest at 
stake which required the protection of a falsehood, 
(since, without a falsehood, he was clear of the dis- 
courtesy charged upon him,) Bennet had the strongest : 
he had originally brought forward a particular state- 
ment, in a private letter, as a cloak for his own and 
his collator's indolence, without any expectation that it 
would lead to public consequences ; but now, what he 
had begun in policy, he clung to from dire necessity ; 
since, unless he could succeed in fastening some charge 
of this nature upon Dr. Bentley, his own excuse was 
made void ; his word of honor was forfeited ; and, 
from the precipitate attack on Bentley, into which he 
had misled his patron, all color of propriety vanished 
at once. 

However, Bennet*s private account was, as yet, un- 
contradicted ; and, on the faith of that^ Boyle ac- 
quainted the public, in the Preface to hb edition of 
Phalaris, that, up to the 40th Letter, he had taken 
care to have the book collated with the King's MS. ; 
but that, beyond that the librarian had denied him the 
use of it, agreeably to his peculiar spirit of courtesy. 
Upon the very first publication of the Book, Bentley 
saw it, and immediately wrote to Mr. Boyle, explaining 
the matter in a polite and satisfactory manner, Boyle 
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replied in gentlemanly terms, but did not give liini 
that substantial redress, which Bentley had reason to 
expect, of cancelling the leaf which contained the 
affront. No further steps were taken on either side 
for some time ; nor does it certainly appear that any 
would have been taken, but for an accidental inter- 
ference of a third party. This was Wotton, Bentley's 
college friend. His book on Ancient and Modem 
Learning, originally published in 1694, and called out 
by Sir William Temple's Essay on the same subject, 
was now (1697) going into a second edition ; and as a 
natural means of increasing its interest, he claimed of 
Bentley an old promise to write a paper exposing the 
spurious pretensions of Phalaris and -^sop. This 
promise had been made before the appearance of Mr, 
Boyle's book, and evidently had a reference to Sir 
William Temple's strange judgment upon those au- 
thors. But, as matters had altered since then, Bentley 
endeavored to evade a task which would oblige him to 
take a severe notice of Mr. Boyle's incivility and in- 
justice. Wotton, however, held him to his engage- 
ment, and Bentley {perhaps reluctantly) consented. 
Here again the foreign editor of Lennep is too rash : 
he says of Bentley, that ' cupide occasionem amplexus 
est,* But we are not to suppose that the sincerity 
with which a man declines a fierce dispute, is always 
in an inverse ratio to the energy with which he may 
afterwards pursue it. Many a man shrinks with all his 
heart from a quarrel, for the very reason that he feels 
too sensibly how surely it will rouse him to a painful 
activity, if he should once embark in it, and an irrita- 
tion fatal to his peace. In the following year, Boyle, 
or the Christ- Church faction who used his name, re- 
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plied at length. And certainly a more amusing ^2 book, 
upon a subject so unpromising, has rarely been written. 
In particular, we agree with Dr. Monk, that few 
happier efforts of pleasantry exist, than that piece of 
raillery upon Bentley, where his arguments for the 
spuriousness of Phalaris are turned against himself, 
some critic of a future age being supposed to argue 
for the spuriousness of the Doctor's dissertation, as a 
work obviously impossible to have proceeded from a 
great scholar and a person of dignified station. As to 
learning, certainly the joint-stock of the company made 
but a poor exchequer for defraying a war upon Bentley; 
yet it was creditable to wits and men of fashion : and 
in one point of view it was most happily balanced, for 
it was just shallow enough to prevent them from de- 
tecting their own blunders ; yet, on the other hand, 
deep enough to give them that colorable show of being 
sometimes in the right, which was indispensable for 
drawing out Bentley' s knowledge. Had it been a 
little deeper, they would have forborne their attack on 
Bentley : had it been a little shallower, Bentley 
could have had no motive for replying to them. Partly 
from the real merit of the book in those points which 
the public could best appreciate, partly from the ex- 
tensive and brilliant connections of the writers, it 
was eagerly read — a second edition was immediately 
demanded, and Bentley was supposed to have been 
defeated. He, meantime, 'hushed in grim repose,' 
was couchant ; and, with his eyes upon the gambols 
of his victims, was settling himself at leisure for his 
fatal spring. Spite of the public applauses, some 
ominous misgivings were muttered : one or two of the 
Boyle party began to • funk ; ' they augxired no good 
VOL. n. 8 
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from the dead silence of Bentley ; and Boyle; in par- 
ticular, who was now in Ireland, sent to Atterbury 
some corrections furnished by his earliest tutor Gale, 
• the Dean of York ; an intimation of error, which 
Atterbury, who had been a chief contributor to the 
book, deeply resented. But errors, or corrections, 
were now alike past notice. Pelides was now armed 
for the field : the signal was given ; and at length, 
with the fullest benefit of final revision, which left no 
room for friend or foe to point out a flaw, that immortal 
Dissertation {immortalis ista Dissertation to speak the 
words of Porson) descended like a thimderbolt upon 
the enemy, 

< And in one night 
The trumpets silenced, and the plumes laid low.' 

In 1699, being then in his thirty- eighth year, 
Bentley received that main preferment which was at 
once his reward and his scourge for the rest of his life. 
At the latter end of that year, Dr. J. Montague was 
transferred (we cannot say, with Dr. Monk, promoted) 
from the Mastership of Trinity College, Cambridge, to 
the Deanery of Durham. Learning, services to religion, 
and (according to one rather scandalous tradition '^j 
the firmness which he had manifested in governing the 
family of Bishop Stillingfleet, all conspired to point 
out Bentley as a person pre-eminently eligible to this 
station. Accordingly, he received the appointment ; 
and on the first day of February, 1 700, he was solemnly 
installed in his office. It is evident that he rated its 
VQ,lue somewhat differently ^^ from Dr. Monk ; for he 
refused, in after years, to exchange it for the poor 
Bishopriq of Bristol ; ^nd, being asked by the Minister 
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what preferment he would consider worth his accept- 
ance, wisely replied, that which would leave him no 
reason to wish for a removal. 

This appointment was made under the unanimous 
recommendation of an Episcopal Commission, to whom 
King William, hetter fitted for a guard-room than the 
civil duties of the cabinet, had delegated the disposal 
of all church preferment within the gift of the crown. 
By the public it could not but have been approved ; 
but it was unpopular in the college, composed chiefly 
of indolent sots, who were not likely to anticipate with 
pleasure the disadvantageous terms, on which they 
would stand with so accomplished a head. And our 
own conviction is, that the appointment would hardly 
have been carried, had it not been backed by the in- 
fluence of the Princess Anne. Since the death of 
Queen Mary, whose rancorous quarrel with her sister 
had never been settled, the natiural influence of the 
Princess had been allowed to revive. That excellent 
lady regarded with particular favor the learned cham- 
pion of Christianity ; and had designed that her son, 
the Duke of Gloucester, should be sent, at a proper 
age, to the college over which so meritorious a person 
presided. In this scheme so much stress was laid on 
the personal co-operation of Bentley, that by an ar- 
rangement unheard of in English imiversities, his 
Royal Highness was to have resided under the master's 
roof. But these counsels were entirely defeated by 
the hand of Providence, which then lay heavy upon 
that illustrious house : in six months after Bentley's 
installation, the yoimg prince was summoned to the 
same premature death which had carried off" all the 
children of his parents. 
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Finding himself now able to o£fer a suitable estab- 
lishment to the woman of his heart, on the 4th of 
January, 1701, Bentley married Mrs. (or, in modem 
language, Miss) Joanna Bernard, daughter of Sir John 
Bernard of Brampton, in the county of Huntingdon. 
This lady, whom he had been accustomed to meet in 
the family of Bishop Stillingfleet, brought him four 
children, two daughters and two sons, of whom one 
died in infancy. He found her a most faithful com- 
panion through the storms of his after life ; and as her 
family connections were of considerable distinction, and 
two years afterwards emerged into a blaze of court 
favor, she had the happiness of giving a powerful 
assistance to her husband at a moment of imminent 
danger. There is a story current, that during his 
courtship Bentley had nearly forfeited her favor by 
speaking sceptically of the Book of Daniel — a story 
resting, it seems, on the slight authority of * wicked ^^ 
Will Whiston,' and which, as Dr. Monk observes, is 
* exceedingly improbable.' 

About five months after his marriage, he was collated 
to the Archdeaconry of Ely, which brought with it not 
only honor, but two church livings. 

After this, Dr. Bentley never actively solicited any 
further preferment, except once. This was in 1717, 
when the Regius Professorship of Divinity, by far the 
richest in Europe, became vacant by the death of Dr. 
James. It was held that Bentley was ineligible as 
head of Trinity ; for it might have happened, by the 
letter of the statutes, that he himself, in one character, 
would become judge of his own delinquencies in the 
other. However, there was at least one precedent in 
his favor; and as the real scruples of his opponents 
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grew out of anything but principle, whilst his very 
enemies coulj^ not deny that his qualifications for the 
place were unrivalled, it is agreeable to record, that 
the intrigues for defeating him were met and baffled 
by far abler intrigues of his own ; and, on the 2d of 
May, 1718, he was installed in this most lucrative 
office. 

Referring to the earlier years of his connection with 
Trinity College, we may characterize his conduct gen- 
erally as one continued series of munificent patronage 
to literature, beneficial reforms in college usages and 
discipline, many of which are still retained at this day 
with gratitude, and; finally, by the most splendid and 
extensive improvements of the college buildings. His 
acts of the first class were probably contemplated by 
the Fellows with indifference ; but those of the second, 
as cutting off abuses from which they had a personal 
benefit, or as carried with too high a hand, and by 
means not always statutable, armed the passions of a 
large majority against him, whilst the continued drain 
upon their purses for public objects, which, it must be 
confessed, was in some instances immoderately lavish, 
sharpened the excitement against him by the irritation 
of immediate self-interest. Hence arose a faction so 
strongly organized for the purpose of thwarting him in 
future, and of punishing him for the past, as certainly 
no delinquencies of the most eminent state criminal * 
have ever yet called forth in any nation. Bentley, 
however, resisted with one hand, and continued to 
offend with the other. The contest soon became a 
judicial one; and as it was the most memorable one 
in every respect that England has ever witnessed — for 
duration, and the inexhaustible resources of the person 
8* 
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whose interest was chiefly at stake upon its issue — we 
shall give a faithful abstract of all its revolutions, con- 
densed from many scores of pages in Dr. Monk's 
quarto. In any life of Bentley, this affair must occupy 
a foremost place ; and, considering the extreme intri- 
cacy of Dr. Monk's account, and the extreme falsehood 
of that in all former biographies, we hope to earn 
the thanks of our readers by the closeness of our 
analysis. 

On the 21st of December, 1709, the feuds of Trinity 
College, which had been long ripening to a crisis, 
were first brought under the eye of a competent man- 
ager. On that day, Mr. Edmund Miller, a Fellow of 
Trinity, coming on a Christmas visit to his old friends, 
happened to enter the College at the very moment 
when a fresh encroachment of Dr. Bentley's had flung 
the whole society into agitation. To Miller, as a law- 
yer and a Fellow, their grievances were submitted by 
the College ; and as he lost no time in avowing him- 
self their champion, and in very insolent terms. Dr. 
Bentley lost as little in forcibly dispossessing him of 
his Fellowship — an act of violence which was pecu- 
liarly mistimed ; for it did not lessen Miller's power, 
stimulated his zeal, and added one more to the color- 
able grounds of complaint. Miller's name was struck 
off the College boards on the 1 8th of January ; on the 
19th, it was restored by the Vice-master and some 
senior Fellows ; and on the 24th, it was: again struck 
off by Bentley. Matters, it may be supposed, were 
now coming to extremities ; and about this time it was 
that Bentley is said to have exclaimed — ' Hencefor- 
ward, farewell peace to Trinity College ! ' 

For all important disputes which can arise in the 
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different colleges (about forty-five in number) which 
compose the English universities, the final appeal lies 
to the Visitor of each college. But in the present 
case a previous question arose, * Who was the visitor ? ' 
the Crown, or the Bishop of Ely ? Two separate codes 
of statutes, each in force, held a language on this point 
inconsistent with each other ; and the latter code was 
even inconsistent with itself. However, as it happened 
that the particular statute which met the present case 
spoke unequivocally of the Bishop as visitor, it was re- 
solved to abide by that assumption. And therefore, after 
communicating with the Bishdp, a formal petition was 
addressed to his lordship, and on the 6th of February, 
1710, signed by the Vice-master and twenty-nine Fel- 
lows. The Bishop, having received the petition with- 
out delay, made as little in sending Bentley a copy of 
it. And to this Bentley replied in a printed letter to 
his lordship. The two general heads, under which 
the charges against Bentley had been gathered, were 
dilapidation of the College funds, and violation of the 
statutes. These charges in the present letter are met 
circumstantially; and in particular on that principal 
attempt of Bentley* s to effect a new and different dis- 
tribution of the college income, which had in fact 
furnished the determining motive to the judicial prose- 
cution of the quarrel. Dr. Monk admits that he makes 
out a very powerful case. Mortified vanity and disap- • 
pointed self-interest, Bentley describes as the ruling 
impulses of his enemies. * Had I,' says he, * herded • 
and sotted with them : had I suffered them to play 
their cheats in their several offices, I might have done 
what I would ; I might have devoured and destroyed 
the College, and yet come away with their applauses 
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for a great and good master.' Bentley, in fact, was a 
most unpopular head succeeding to a very popular one. 
From whatsoever motive, he had not courted the soci- 
ety of his Fellows : that of itself was a thing that 
could not be forgiven ; and perhaps it is true that 
from pure mortified amour propre^ united with those 
baser impulses which Bentley points out, fastening 
upon such occasions as the rashness of Bentley too 
readily supplied, the prosecution against him did radi- 
cally take its rise. 

What was the prevailing impression left by Bent- 
ley's pamphlet we do not learn. However, as it was 
well understood to be really his, it did not fail to pro- 
voke numerous answers ; amongst which Mr. Miller's 
was eminent for the closeness of its legal arguments, 
and Blomer^s for wit and caustic personality. After 
the petition, however, with the e^^ception of some 
attempts on Bentley's side to disunite his enemies by 
holding out temptations which, as often as they failed, 
were immediately carried to account by the opposite 
faction as meditated breaches of the statute — it does 
not appear that either side made any movement until 
the 1 1th July, 1710, when the charges against Bentley 
were finally digested into fifty-four, separate article?. 
These, having first been presented to the Bishop of 
Ely, were published in the shape of a pamphlet — sup- 
ported by such extracts from the statutes as seemed 
necessary to illustrate or substantiate the charges. 
The Bishop's first step was to send a copy of the arti- 
cles to Bentley, who on his part appears ' to have taken 
no notice of them whatever.' This, be it observed, for 
many a good year continued to be a right-hand mode 
of manceuvring with Bentley : unless stirred up by a 
very long pole, he would not roar for any man. 
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Meantime in this year, 1710, had occurred that most 
memorable of all intrigues, which, out of no deeper 
root than the slippery tricks of a waiting-woman, had 
overset the policy of Europe. The Whigs were kicked 
out ; the Tories were kicked in ; so far the game went 
just the wrong way for Bentley, his name being always 
for fancy borne on the Whig lists — but that was a 
trifle. All the public disadvantages of his party being 
ousted, were compensated a thousand times over by 
the private benefit, that his wife happened to be related 
in blood to Lord Bolingbroke, (then Mr. Secretary St. 
John,) and also to Mr. Masham, husband of the favor- 
ite. ' On this hint ' he moved. By one or both of 
these channels he reached the ear of Mr. Harley, the 
Lord Treasurer. The Queen was already w§n over to 
his cause ; for she had been acquainted of old with the 
Doctor ; and Mrs. Bentley' s court connections took 
care that the scandalous lives of some amongst Bent- 
ley's opponents should lose nothing in the telling. 
The Doctor was ' invited ' by the Prime Minister to 
sketch a scheme of conciliation ; and in obedience he 
drew up the projet of a royal letter, which has since 
been found amongst the Harleian papers. Let it not 
ofiend the reader to hear, that in this letter each sepa- 
rate point in dispute was settled in favor of the Doctor 
himself. Reasonable as that was, however, Diis aliter 
visum est : the Minister was far too tortuous himself to 
approve of such very, plain dfliling. Indeed, as a les- 
son upon human nature, the 'Royal Letter' must 
have been a perfect curiosity : for by way of applying 
a remedy to the Master's notorious infirmity of exces- 
sive indulgence and lax discipline, the letter concluded 
with strictly enjoining him * to chastise all license 
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among tlie Fellows/ and promising royal eoimtenance 
and co-operation in tiie discharge of duties so salutary. 

Whether this bold stroke came to the knowledge of 
the enemy, is hard to say ; for Dr. Monk gives us rea- 
son to thinkr that it did, and did not, in the very same 
sentence. Certain it is that Bentley*s Royal Letter 
was forwarded to the Premier on the 10th November, 
1710; and on the 21st of that month he received a 
peremptory summons from the Bishop of Ely to answer 
the article3 against him by the 18th of December. At 
one time Bentley avowed a design of appealing to the 
Convocation ; but for this, when steps were taken to 
baffle him, he substituted a petition to the Queen, ex- 
plaining that her Majesty was the true visitor of Trinity 
College, that the Bishop of Ely was usurping her 
rights, and that Richard Bentley, resisting this usurpa- 
tion, threw himself on her royal protection. 

This petition met with immediate attention, and was 
referred by Mr. Secretary St. John to the Attorney and 
Solicitor-General, who meantime stayed the Bishop's 
proceedings. Five months were spent in hearing all 
parties ; and on May 29, 1711, the two officers made 
their report, which was favorable to the Bishop's claim 
as respected Bentley, but pointed out to the Queen and 
the Doctor a legal mode of resisting it. As this de- 
cision left Bentley to no more than a common remedy 
at law, he determined to obtain higher protection ; and 
on July 12 th, he addrefced a letter to Harley, now 
Earl of Oxford, congratulating him on his recent escape 
from assassination, stating his own situation, and con- 
cluding with the offer of dedicating to his lordship the 
edition which he had been long preparing of Horace. 
This appeal obtained for him the Minister's active pro- 
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tection ; the Bishop was again directed to stay pro- 
ceedings ; and on the 8th of December the Horace was 
published, with a dedication, taking due notice of 
Harley's honors ^^ of descent from the Veres and Mor- 
timers. Bentley avowed his own charge of party by 
saying, that ' Horace was not less in favor with Maece- 
nas from his having once served under the banners of 
Brutus and Casshis.' 

In 1712, after above seven months' deliberation, the 
crown lawyers made a report on the question of — 
Who was Visitor 7 It was unfavorable to Bentley ; for 
though declaring the Crown Visitor in a general sense, 
it decided, nowithstanding, for the Bishop of Ely, in 
the single case of delinquency charged upon the 
Master — the very case in question ; and one of the 
lawyers. Sir Joseph Jekyll, declared for the Bishop 
unconditionally. Now, then, it was expected that the 
interdict on the Bishop would be immediately taken 
off. However, it was not ; and some speculations 
arose at that time upon this apparent mystery, which 
have since appeared to be tinfounded. Mrs. Bentley's 
influence was supposed to be at work. But the secret 
history of the intrigue was very different. The truth 
was this : Bentley's enemies had now found their way 
to Lord Oxford's ear ; this should naturally have oper- 
ated to Bentley's ruin ; but fortunately for him, the 
Treasurer viewed the whole case as one not unworthy 
of his own management upon Machiavelian principles. 
A compromise of the dispute was probably what the 
Minister proposed ; and if that were found impossible, 
an evasion, by a timely removal of Bentley to some 
other situation. 

Meantime, these conciliatory intentions on the part 
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of the Premier were suddenly defeated by a strong 
measure of Bentley's. In the winter of 1712, he re- 
fused his consent to the usual division of the College 
funds. Attacked in this quarter, the Fellows became 
desperate. Miller urged an. application to the Court 
of Queen's Bench, with a view to compel the Bishop 
of Ely to proceed as Visitor ; for it was believed that 
the royal interdict would not be recognized by that 
court. Upon this the Ministers shrank from the pros- 
pect of being publicly exposed as partisans in private 
cabals ; and Lord Bolingbroke wrote hastily to the 
Bishop of Ely, giving him the Queen's permission to 
proceed, ' as far by law as he was empowered.* Thus 
warranted, the Fellows brought their cause before the 
Queen's Bench, and before the end of Easter term, 
1713, obtained a rule for the Bishop to show cause 
why a mandamus should not issue to compel him to 
discharge his judicial functions. 

Two considerable advantages had been obtained by 
Bentley about this time; he had been able to apply 
the principle of divide et impera in the appointment to 
an office of some dignity and power : a success which, 
though it really amounted to no more than the detach- 
ing from his enemies of that single member who bene- 
fitted by the bribe, he had dexterously improved into 
a general report that the party arrayed against him 
were repentant and disunited. The other advantage 
was of still higher promise. Early in the summer of 
1712, the negotiations then pending at Utrecht had 
furnished the Whigs with an occasion for attack upon 
Ministers which was expected to unseat them. How 
sanguine were the hopes embarked upon this effort, 
appears by the following passage from Swift's Journal 
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to Stella — * We got a great victory last Wednesday 
in the House of Lords, by a majority, I think, of 
twenty-eight ; and the Whigs had desired their friends 
to bespeak places to see Lord Treasurer carried to the 
Tower J In this critical condition, it was important to 
Oxford and Bolingbroke that their security should 
appear to stand not merely upon Parliamentary majori- 
ties, but also on the general sense of the country. 
Addresses, therefore, expressing public conMence, 
were particularly welcome at court; and Bentley 
managed one for them at Cambridge, which he was 
deputed to present. 

But these were advantages which could avail him 
nothing in the new posture of the dispute. The Court 
of Queen's Bench had relieved the Bishop of Ely from 
the royal interdict. The Bishop lost no time in throw- 
ing Bentley upon his defence. Bentley replied la- 
conically (Jtine 13, 1713) ; and after some further 
interchange of written pleadings with his accusers, he 
attempted to bring the whole affair to an abrupt issue 
at Cambridge ; in which case, for want of mature 
evidence, an acquittal must have followed. But the 
Bishop was on his guard. He had engaged the late 
Whig Lord Chancellor, (Lord Cowper,) and Dr. New- 
man, an eminent civilian, as his assessors; and he 
replied drily, that if it suited their convenience, 
November would be the time of trial ; but at all 
events, London would be the place, as best furnished 
for both sides with the proper legal aids. 

However, it happened from the political agitations 
of that period, that the trial did not in fact come on 
until May, 1714. The great hall of Ely House was 
the court-room, and eight of the most eminent lawyers 
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of the day assisted on one side or other as counsel. On 
the charge of wasting the College goods, Bentley made 
out a strong case. He produced the sanction of a 
majority; and the funds, it appeared, had heen applied, 
at any rate, to the adorning and repairing of the Col- 
lege. As to the other charge of violating the statutes, 
it had heen Bentley* s custom to palliate his strong 
measures by shifting between the statute and the 
practice, just as either happened to afford him most 
countenance ; but there were some acts oppressive 
beyond the countenance of either precedent or statute. 
Public opinion, and, it is supposed, the private opinion 
of the Bishop, had hitherto powerfully favored Bentley, 
but forsook him as the trial advanced ; and tradition 
records, that on some remarkable expression of this, 
Bentley fainted away. At length, after six weeks' 
duration, the Visitor was satisfied that the case had 
been established, and ordered a sentence of ejection 
from the Mastership to be drawn up. This was done, 
and the sentence was afterwards found amongst his 
papers. Meantime, the good Bishop Moore had caught 
cold during the long sittings ; and on the 31st of July, 
before any of his apparitors could execute the sentence, 
he was himself summoned away by a sterner apparitor, 
to the other world. On the day following died Queen 
Anne ; and in one moment the favor of Oxford and 
Bolingbroke had become something worse than worth- 
less. Thus suddenly did Bentley see both friends and 
foes vanish from the scene, and the fine old quarrel of 
Trinity College fell back to the status quo ante helium, 
and was welcome to begin the world again. 

So passed the first five years of the feud. Fleet- 
wood, the new Bishop of Ely, declined to act as Visitor 
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of the Master, unless he could also visit the Fellows. 
Upon this significant hint, the prosecutors of Bentley, 
now reduced by six who had died during the struggle, 
acceded to a compromise. Sensible, however, that so 
long as Miller continued to be a Fellow, the stifled 
fire would be continually rekindled, Bentley applied 
the whole force of his mind to eject him. A former 
pretext had been quashed ; he now found a new one, 
but all in vain. The result for the present was 
simply to refresh the fury of Miller. He was now 
become a Sergeant; and he laid fresh articles before 
the Bishop, who persisted, however, in declining to 
act. 

At this point of the history, a new actor came upon 
the stage, who brought to the management of the 
quarrel, self-devotion like that of a Christian martyr, 
and malignity like that of a Pagan persecutor. This 
was Dr. Colbatch, Professor of Casuistry. As a Fel- 
low of Trinity College, he had unavoidably taken some 
interest in the affair from the first ; but from duty or 
gratitude he had supported the Master ; or had passed 
into a state of strict neutrality ; or, finally, had ac- 
quiesced with reluctance in the measures of Miller. 
At length, however, it is said that some affair of 
college leases, in the terms of which Bentley seemed 
to sacrifice reversionary to present interests, put an 
end to his languor ; and he parted from the Master in 
a state of enmity that in this life was destined to no 
repose. 

Now, then, the College was in perfect anarchy : yet 
the Bishop of Ely still refused to interfere, unless 
ordered by the King. In this dilemma the Archbishop 
of Canterbury, Wake, (the same, we think, who enter- 
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tained the mad project for some sort of union with the 
Popish or Gallican Chiirch,) pointed out the steps to 
be taken, amongst which the first was a petition to the 
King in Council. His Grace had himself lately re- 
ceived an affront from Bentley, and he now declared 
the jolly old Doctor to be ' the greatest instance of 
human frailty that he knew of.* After some delay, 
caused by the weakness of the Fellows in neglecting a 
prudent caution of the Archbishop, the petition was 
called for by the council and read. Then came a 
scene, in the history of public businesss, worthy of 
Swift. The council remits the case to Sir Edward 
Northey, at that time Attorney-General ; Mr. Attorney 
remits to the Bishop of Ely ; the Bishop back again 
to Mr. Attorney ; and finally exit Mr. Attorney in a 
hurry with all the papers in a bundle ; for Sir Edward 
was soon dismissed from office, and carried ofi" the 
quarrel in his pocket. This was in 1716: for the 
three years which succeeded, Colbatch allowed himself 
to be amused with the merest moonshine by the Chan- 
cellor, Lord Macclesfield, who secretly protected Bent- 
ley. In 1719 the petition came again to light; and 
being read at the council board, was referred by the 
Lords Justices, who represented the absent King, to a 
committee of the Privy Council. This resurrection 
from Sir Edward Northey's pocket, was a sad blow to 
Bentley : three years' slumber gave him hopes that 
the petition had been applied to some ' culinary or post- 
culinary purpose,* in which case he was well assured 
that another of equal weight could no longer be sub- 
stituted. However, the next step was to get it laid^ 
and that could be done only by a compromise with 
Sergeant Miller. This had been attempted in vain 
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some years back, as it happened that the Sergeant was 
at that time discharging his wrath in a book against 
the Doctor. That book, however, hurt nobody but its 
author ; and the Sergeant now listened favorably to an 
overture, which offered him a profitable retreat. He 
retired forever from the contest, with the reputation of 
a traitor, and £528 sterling in his piurse ; he rose 
afterwards to be a member of Parliament, and a Baron 
of Exchequer in Scotland, but in Cambridge he never 
retrieved his character. 

For eleven years the quarrel had now raged in the 
courts ; for the next seven, in consequence of this 
compromise with Miller and the Bishop of Ely's 
inertia, it was conducted by the press ; and strange 
it is to record, that all attempts in this way of Bent- 
ley's enemies, though practised authors, recoiled 
heavily on themselves — how many pamphlets, so 
many libels. Sergeant Miller had already paid dearly 
for his. Next came Conyers Middleton, who, in two 
particular sentences, seemed to intimate that justice 
could not be had (or even a hearing) from the King in 
Council. In November, 1721, the King and Richard 
Bentley taught him in Westminster Hall to take a new 
view of the subject. He was compelled to ask pardon, 
and heavily amerced in costs. Colbatch, with this 
warning before his eyes, committed exactly the same 
fault in a more dangerous shape. He was prosecuting 
Bentley as the supposed author of a supposed libel on 
himself in the University Courts ; and in support of 
the University jurisdiction, he published a book called 
Jus Academicutn. Circumstances arose, however, to 
convince him that more danger was at hand to himself 
than his antagonist, and he declared himself willing to 
4» 
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drop tlie proceedings. * Are you so ? ' said Bentley ; 
' but so am not I.* There is a vulgar story of a gentle 
Quaker, who, finding a dog in the act of robbing his 
larder, declined rough modes of pimishment, but said 
he would content himself with a parting admonition ; 
upon which, opening the door to the dog, he cried 
after him — * Mad dog ! good people, a mad dog ! ' 
In the same fashion did Bentley, not troubling him- 
self to institute prosecutions, quietly beg leave, by his 
counsel, to read a sentence or two from the Jus Aca- 
demicum before the Judges of the King's Bench. That 
was enough : the Judges boimced like quicksilver, for 
their jurisdiction was questioned ; and Dr. Colbatch, in 
Mr. Thurtell's language, was ' booked.' The troubles 
he went through in skulking from justice, and running 
after great men's intercession, would really make a 
novel. The following extracts from Dr. Monk's ac- 
count, lift up the veil upon the wretched condition of 
him who is struggling in the meshes of the law. After 
mentioning that the two Secretaries of State had 
promised their intercession with the Chief Justice, the 
account goes on thus : — 

• He himself preferred his application to the Lord Chancellor, 
now Earl of Macclesfield, who, however great might be his 
faults, was remarkably accessible and affable. He indulged Col- 
batch with many interviews ; and although he condemned, with- 
out reserve, the offending passages of his book, promised him his 
good offices with the Chief Justice, to make the consequences 
light. But the patronage of these great ministers was not calcu- 
lated to render the unfortunate divine any real service. The 
distinguished judge, who presided on the bench; entertained a 
high notion of the dignity of his court He had also too just an 
opinion of the sanctity of the judicial character, not to be jealous 
of the interference of persons in power with the administration 
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of justice. He therefore heard the representations of the Cabinet 
ministers, without the least disposition to attend to them ; inso- 
much, that the Premier accounted for his inflexibility by obser- 
ving, that Pratt had got to the top of his preferment, and wcu, 
therefore, refractory, and not to be governed by them,* 

Soon after this, the publisher, Wilkin, was brought 
to the bar : — 

* The affrighted bookseller made an effort to save himself, by 
declaring that Dr. Colbatch was the author ; but the Chief Jus- 
tice told him he might do as he pleased about giving up the 
author, for it should not save him from the punishment due to 
the offence of circulating the pamphlet ; and that his fate should 
be a warning to other publishers ; adding, that the court would 

. serve the author in the same way if brought before them. Wil- 
kin's terrors were greatly augmented, when, upon applying in 
the evening at the chambers of Mr. Justice Fortescue to be 
bailed, he was informed by his lordship that he had that day 
taken as bail, of the publisher of the Freeholder's Journal, (a 
treasonable paper,) jBlOOO, and £600 for each of his sureties ; 
and he was actually required to produce the same amount, the 
judge saying that his offence was as great, or greater.' 

The danger now thickened, and Colbatch was ad- 
vised to keep out of the way, and with the utmost 
speed to procure the King's pardon, which had been 
promised him by both Secretaries of State. In what 
manner great men kept their promises in those days, 
the reader shall hear : 

* When he renewed his application for the interference of the 
great Ministers in his favor, he found ^eir tone much altered. 
Lord Carteret, in particular, had at first been profuse in his 
assurances of protection in case of the worst. Should the Doctor 
be sent to prison, here, said he, brandishing his pen, is Mer^ 
cury's wand which will soon fetch him out. Now, however, his 
lordship's language was altered ; he advised so and so, and 
he would undertake that nothing should hurt him. But Dr. 
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Friend, whose heart xnisgaye him on this point, begged his lord- 
ship to pledge his word, that, in case of the worst. Mercury^ s 
wand should be pat in operation. Re-encouraged by a fresh 
promise, the delinquent, who had changed his lodgings to escape 
notice, now put on his gown, and appeared publicly in the streets 
and in Westminster Hall. But here some lawyers, upon learning 
the grounds of his security, told him to despair his charm, for 
that if he confessed himself the author of Jus Academicum, the 
King himself could not hinder his being sent to prison/ 

In this trying situation, Colbatch in 1 722 strength- 
ened himself by new friends, such as the Archbishop 
of York, the President of the Council, and many others ; 
but at length he discovered ' that there was a lion in 
his path, which intercepted all his prospects of pow- 
erful mediation/ And who should this lion be ? Why, 
simply that friend, the Chancellor, to wit, who was the 
warmest of all in professions. What a picture of 
courts does the following passage expose ! 

* The minister (Lord Townshend) then sent him to wait upon 
the Chief Justice, with a message from himself, intimating that 
the Crown would interfere to stay proceedings, and wishing to 
know in what manner that object could most properly be effected. 
Colbatch proceeded immediately to Sir John Pratt's, but found 
that he had just gone out ; whereupon an unfortunate idea came 
across his mind, that he ought to go and communicate the Min- 
ister's designs to the Lord Chancellor, lest he should appear to 
distrust the promise of the latter. This wily Lord, having learnt 
the state of the case, determined to counteract what was doing ; 
and, under pretence of smoothing the way, made the Doctor 
promise not to deliver lyord Townshend's message to the Chief 
Justice, till he had himself seen him upon the subject Colbatch, 
however, presently perceiving that he had been surprised and 
tricked by this exalted personage, went back to Lord Townshend, 
and candidly told him what had passed. The Minister revived 
his spirits, by promising to procure him the King's pardon the 
next day, and directed him to call upon him again in the evening 
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at his office, when he should see and talk with the Chanoollor. 
Going at the time appointed, he found a cabinet meeting just 
broken up. Lord Townshend, as soon as he saw him, ordered 
Lord Macclesfield to be recalled^ and the two great men held a 
long conversation apart, in which the Chancellor contrived to 
intercept the £Bbvor designed for the unfortunate Colbatch. They 
then joined him, and Lord Macclesfield urged that nothing more 
was required of him but to make a reasonable apology to the 
court, and that he would be committed to satisfy form ; that this 
would be only nominal, as he would regain his liberty the ne^t 
day ; and earnestly advised him to undergo this trivial ordeaL 
Lord Townshend then joined in the recommendation, saying — 
Do, good JDoctoVf do. Thus pressed, he hod no alternative but 
to acquiesce, although he was no longer deceived, but saw him- 
self the victim of a hard-hearted policy.' 

Certainly, if the Doctor's friends were knaves, ou 
d-peupresy the Doctor himself was a fool, ou d-peupres. 
And the very perfection of folly — pig-headed folly, 
(opposed to the equal pig-headedness in the judge,) — 
appears in the final scene of this little drama, which 
we transcribe as a fair rival to any of the same kind in 
Gil Bias : — 

* After, &c. &c., Dr. Colbatch was again brought up before the 
King's Bench, to petition for his discharge ; whereupon Sir Lit- 
tleton Powis, the senior puisne judge, delivered him his final 
objurgation. His lordship had just been reading Jus Academic 
cum, and was master of its contents ; but, unfortunately for the 
author, he considered some of the reflections, intended for Dr. 
Bentley, as levelled against the Court. He termed the appeals 
made to foreign lawyers quite foreign to the purpose ; — a con- 
ceit which took his lordship's fancy so much, that he repeated it 
three or four times in the course of his speech. But the most 
disastrous point was the motto of the book — Jura ne gat sibi 
nata, nihil nan arrogat. He accused Colbatch of applying to the 
Court of King's Bench the most virulent verse in all Horace, — 
Jura negat sibi naia, nihil non abboqat. The culprit immedi- 
ately set him right as to Horace's word ; and told him besides. 
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that the motto was intended to apply, not to the jndges, bat to 
Dr. Bentley. Sir Littleton, however, would not be driven from 
what he considered hia stronghold ; he thrioe recurred to this 
unhappy quotation, which accused their lordships of abrogating 
the laws ; and each iinu Colbatoh was imprudent enough to 
interrupt and correct him. At last the Court remarked to his 
counsel, Kettelbey, that his client did not appear to be sensible 
of his being in contempt ; and, to convince him of that fact, sen- 
tenced him to pay £50, to be imprisoned till it was paid, and to 
give security for his good behavior for a year.' 

It will appear like judicial infatuation in Bentley*s 
enemies, that, on that same day when this scene took 
place in the King's Bench, another process was com- 
menced against Conyers Middleton for a libel upon 
the same Court. ' The pamphlet being handed to the 
Bench, the Chief Justice pronounced, that, if Dr. Mid- 
dleton was really the author, he must be the most 
ungrateful man alive, considering that the Court had 
already treated him with so much lenity.* In fact, this 
unhappy coincidence in time of the two cases, gave to 
the reverend libellers the appearance of being in a 
conspiracy. However, though Middleton would not 
take a lesson from his friend to avoid his offence, he 
did as regarded the management of his defence. He 
applied to no Lord Macclesfields or Secretaries of 
State ; and, in consequence, he met precisely the same 
punishment as Colbatch, without the same protracted 
suffering. And so ended the sixth suit which Bentley 
had prosecuted to a triumphant issue, within three 
years, in the King's bench, himself, enjoying all the 
time the most absolute otium cum dignilate, whilst his 
malicious enemies were more footballs to the fury of 
law. 

These, however, were no more than episodes in the 
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great epos of the original quarrel. In the latter end 
of 1727, after a seven years' rest, this began to revive. 
Bishop Fleetwood had been succeeded in the See of 
Ely by Greene, who was willing to act, provided his 
expenses were guaranteed, and certaii^ legal questions 
answered favorably. His demands were granted ; and 
five eminent lawyers, having separately returned satis- 
factory answers, preparations were making for assault. 
Though managed silently, Bentley heard of them ; and 
immediately petitioned the King, telling him that the 
Bishop of Ely was going to rob him of his rights. 
After three months' waiting for the result, the Bishop 
in turn petitioned the King to be heard on behalf of 
his See. A committee of the Privy Coimcil was then 
appointed. Delays, as usual, were devised by Bent- 
ley; and it was not before March, 1729, that the 
committee decided, that * they could not advise his 
Majesty to interfere at all, but that the Bishop was at 
liberty to proceed as he thought proper.' 

Richard Bentley had come to a different decision, as 
lie soon made Bishop Greene understand. In Novem- 
ber, his lordship began to stir; but Bentley soon 
pulled him up by moving the King's Bench for a pro- 
hibition, on the ground, that before he could be ' visit- 
ed,* he must be twice admonished by the Vice-master : 
now, as he took care to have a Vice-master of his own 
choosing, this was not likely to happen before the 
Greek calends. The judges at length refused the pro- 
hibition, holding that the preliminary admonition was 
required only in cases of petty delinquencies. Bishop 
Greene was therefore once more declared at liberty to 
proceed ; and at last it was thought, says Dr. Monk, 
* that aU Bentley's resources were at an end.' 
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Little did they know of Richard Bentley who 
thought thus. On the 2d June, 1729, steps were again 
taken at Ely House, and a further day assigned. Be- 
fore that day came, again had Bentley put a spoke in 
the Bishop's wheel. He applied to the King's Bench 
for a writ of prohibition on new grounds ; and this 
time he succeeded. Next term, the Bishop applied to 
have the prohibition taken off. But that was more 
easily asked than granted. Bentley had bothered the 
judges with a paper which cost a week even to copy. 
The judges had no time to read it, and were obliged 
to continue the prohibition ; and then came the long 
vacation. In November, 1729, the campaign opened 
again ; but the Court declared that no case like this 
had ever come before them, and declined to pronounce 
judgment until it had been argued by way of declara- 
tion and answer. 

In 1730, with the vernal resurrection of nature, up 
rose the everlasting process. ' Up rose the sun, and 
up rose Emily.* Bishop Greene put in his plea. 
Bentley took no notice of it ; nor woidd to this hour, 
had not a rule been applied for to compel him. At 
the last minute of the time allowed, he replied, by ask- 
ing for time, — a month, for instance. The Court 
granted a week. At the last minute of the week he 
put in a replication^ which, in Strange' s Reports, is 
described as ' unmaterial.' 

Upon this the Bishop, in technical phrase, demurred. 
But here, again, Bentley got Bishop Greene under his 
arm, and * fibbed ' him. It is presumed in law, that, 
for his own interest, a plaintiff will proceed quickly ; 
so that, if he should not, the rules of Court make no 
provision for compelling him. Now, it is true that 
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Bentley was defendant on the main case ; yet, on that 
part of it which came before the Court of King's Bench, 
he was plaintiff ; of course he made no sign of proceed- 
ing. In Trinity term measures were taken to compel 
him. But next came another step, which also belongs 
to plaintiff. Plaintiff failed. As this was no more 
than making up what is called a ' paper book,' defend- 
ant did it for him. But this Bentley would not hear 
of. * By no means,' said he ; 'it is my duty to do it. 
I have failed ; and I insist on being compelled to do 
my duty.' And in this way again he whiled away the 
year until the long vacation arrived, when all men rest 
from their labor. Who will deny that his friends in 
Cambridge did right in giving the imconquerable old 
man a triumphal reception, meeting him at Bourn 
Bridge, and preparing him a welcome in Trinity Col- 
lege, in a manner similar to that of his Majesty's late 
reception in Cambridge ? 

Michaelmas term, 1730, the judges after hearing 
three days' argument, gave judgment against two of 
Bentley' s pleas ; on the third, they postponed their 
decision. 

Easter term, 1731, arrived, and new light dawned 
for Bentley. The charges against him all went upon a 
presumed validity of certain statutes, known as Queen 
Elizabeth's, which had superseded the elder statutes of 
Edward VI., and no question had arisen, but as to 
which set of statutes were valid for this particular case. 
Suddenly the judges themselves started a question. 
Were these statutes valid for any case ? Counsel on 
neither side had heard a whisper in thi^t direction. 
Being uninstructed, they were silent. The judges 
differed amongst themselves, and the residt seemed 
VOL. n. '6 
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doubtful. But all at once they discovered a screw 
loose in another quarter. It was this : The Bishop 
had described himself as * Visitor especially authorized 
and appointed by the 40th of Queen Elizabeth's stat- 
utes.' Now, waiving the other question, at any rate 
it was the elder statutes which had created this juris- 
diction, the Elizabethan (supposing them valid) having 
at most recognized it. This flaw was held fatal by the 
whole bench, in other respects not unanimous, and a 
sufficient reason for continuing the prohibition. 

So terminated this stage of the interminable process ; 
damages to the prosecutors — little less than <£1000 ; 
and to Bentley, whose costs fell on the College, (and 
in their proportion, therefore, upon the prosecutors,) 
rfl300. Prosecutors had to pay Bentley .£289, as 
costs contracted in discussing objections of his raising, 
notwithstanding every one of these objections had 
been dismissed. Such a result of their malice it is 
delightful to record. 

How Dr. Monk reconciles it with the fact of the 
continued prohibition, we pretend not to guess ; so it 
is, however, that we now find him speaking jof Bishop 
Greene, as being at liberty to proceed ' at discretion.' 
However, we must take things as we find them. In 
July, 1731> Bentley, on suspicion that Bishop Greene 
was meditating a choice of courses, resolved to spare 
Bishop Greene any course ^t all. With that "sdew he 
petitioned the King to prohibit him by a Jlat of the 
Attorney-General. This new attack exhausted Bishop 
Greene's entire stock of patience. Bishop Greene 
began to sing out furiously ; and, when the petition, 
after two hearings, was dismissed as illegal in its 
praver, his lordship resolved to go in to his pi^n, ^d 
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finish him in as few rounds as possible. Yet how ? 
After much deliberation, it was resolved to adopt the 
plan of an appeal to the House of Lords for a reversal 
of the late judgment of the King's Bench. 

It is ludicrous to mention, that whilst this grand 
measure was pending, a miniature process occurred, 
which put all the parties to the great one through what 
had now become regular evolutions. Bentley had ex- 
pelled a gentleman from Trinity College. Of course, 
the man appealed to the Bishop of Ely ; — of course 
the Bishop of Ely cited Bentley before him ; — of 
course Bentley treated the citation with contempt, and 
applied to the King's Bench for his own familiar friend 
— the rule to prohibit ; and, of course, the court 
granted it. Upon which this feud merged quietly 
into the bosom of the main one, which now awaited 
the decision of the Upper House of Parliament. 

On the 6th of May, the case opened before this illus- 
trious Court, who were now to furnish a peripeteia to 
an affair which had occupied and confounded all sorts 
of courts known to the laws or usages of this kingdom. 
* The interest attached to the cause, and the personage 
whose fortunes were at stake,' says Dr. Monk, ' pro- 
duced full houses on almost every day that it was 
argued.' The judges were ordered to attend the 
House during its continuance ; and, from the novelty 
of the case or some other reason, it was followed by 
the Peers with singular zest and attention. 

On the 8th of May, the judgment of the King's 
Bench was reversed, chiefly (it is believed) through a 
speech of Bishop Sherlock's. The House then under- 
took, after some debate, to deliberate separately upon 
all the articles of accusation preferred against Bentley. 
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This deliberation extended into the next session ; and, 
upon the 16th of February, 1733, final judgment was 
pronounced, giving to the Bishop of Ely permission to 
try the Master of Trinity on twenty of the sixty- four 
articles. The first court was held at Ely House on 
the 13th of June, 1733 ; and, on the 27th of April, 
1734, the whole trial being concluded, Bishop Greene, 
unsupported, however, by his assessors, both of whom, 
it is known, were for a sentence of acquittal, ' in terms 
of great solemnity,' declared that Dr. Bentley was 
proved guilty both of dilapidating the goods of his 
college, and violating its statues ; and, accordingly, 
pronounced him to he deprived of the Mastership of 
Trinity College. 

At length, then, after infinite doubles through a 
chase of five-and-twenty years, the old fox is hunted 
to earth : but who shall be the man to smoke him out? 
Bentley saw no reason why the matter of execution 
might not be made to yield as good sport as the matter 
of trial. He had already provided an evasion ; it was 
this : the statute says, that when convicted, the Master 
shall, without delay, be stripped of his ofiice by the 
Vice-master. He only was authorized to execute the 
sentence. The course then was clear : a Vice-master 
was to be provided who would not do his duty. The 
Bishop had a sort of resource in such a case. But 
Bentley had good reasons for believing, that it would 
be found unserviceable. Wanted therefore immedi- 
ately, for Trinity College, a stout-hearted son of 
thunder, able to look a bully in the face. How ar- 
dently must Bentley have longed to be his own Vice ! 
As that could not be, he looked out for the next best 
on the roll. 
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Meantime tlie Bishop issued three copies of his sen- 
tence — one to Dr. Bentley, one for the college gates, 
and a third to Dr. Hacket, the Vice-master, requiring 
him to see it executed. The odious Colbatch already 
rioted in his vengeance : more than delay he did not 
suspect ; yet even this exasperated his venom, and he 
worried the poor Vice with his outcries. 

Bentley, be it remembered, was now in his seventy- 
third year : his services to Trinity College, to classical 
literature, to religion, were greater than can be readily 
estimated. Of his prosecutors and judge, on the other 
hand, with a slight change in Caligula's wish, any 
honest man might desire for the whole body one com- 
mon set of posteriors, that in planting a single kick 
he might have expressed his collective disdain of them, 
their acts, and their motives. Yet old as Bentley was, 
and critical as he found his situation, he lost no jot of 
his wonted cheerfulness : * He maintained,' says his 
biographer, * not only his spirits, but his accustomed 
gayety ; ' and in allusion to his own predicament, gave 
the candidates, as a subject for a theme, the following 
words of Terence — 

* hoc nunc dicis 

Ejectos hino nos : onmiom rerom, hens, yioissitndo est ! ' 

Hacket, however, was not a man to depend upon ; 
he ' felt uneasy, and had no mind to become a victim 
in defence of one whom he regarded with no affection.' 
Luckily he was willing to resign : luckily, too, just 
then. Dr. Walker became eligible — a devoted friend, 
of whom Dr. Monk believes, that he ' would have 
cheerfully risked his life in the protection of his mas- 
ter*' 

Dr. Walker was elected. He was not a man to bo 
5* 
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terrified by ugly words, nor by grim faces. Bisbop 
Greene sent his mandate to Dr. Walker, requiring 
him immediately to deprive the Master : no attention 
was paid, Colbatch put bullying questions : Dr. 
Walker ' declined to give any reply. ^ Then Bishop 
Greene petitioned the House of Lords, the very Court 
which had directed him to try the Doctor : the House 
kicked the petition out of doors. Then Bishop Greene 
turned to the Court of King's Bench ; and the Court 
granted a mandamus to Dr. Walker to do his duty. 
But that writ was so handled by Bentley's suggestions, 
that the judges quashed it. Then Bishop Greene pro- 
cured another mandamus in another shape, viz. a man- 
damus to himself to compel Dr. Walker to do his duty. 
But that writ was adjudged, after long arguments, 
to be worse than the other. Then Bishop Greene 
obtained a third mandamus, which included some 
words that were thought certain to heal all defects : but 
upon argument it was found, that those very words had 
vitiated it. And in this sort of work Bentley had now 
held them in play four years since the sentence. Now, 
then, all mankind, with Bishop Greene at their head 
and Colbatch at their tail, verily despaired. ' Dr. 
Bentley had been solemnly sentenced and declared to 
be ejected ; yet all the artillery of the supreme courts 
of the kingdom could not be so pointed as to get him 
within their range. Through four consecutive years 
after his sentence, ^vrit upon writ, mandamus after 
mandamus, had been issued against him : but all in 
vain : budge he would not for gentle or simple : the 
smoke of his pipe still calmly ascended in Trinity 
Lodge. And like the care-hating old boy of Beau- 
mont and Fletcher, he argued that it always had been 
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80, and doubtless it always would he so. At length, 
when the third writ was quashed by the Judges of the 
King's Bench, after a solemn hearing on the 22d of 
April, 1738, his enemies became finally satisfied that 
* this world was made for Caesar ; ' and that to dis- 
lodge Dr. Bentley, by any forms of law yet discovered 
amongst men, was a problem of sheer desperation. 
From this day, therefore, that idle attempt was aban- 
doned by all human beings, except Colbatch, who 
could find nobody to join him : and from this date, 
twenty-nine years from the opening of the process, and 
about thirty-eight from the opening of the quarrel, its 
extinction may be dated. The case appears to have 
been fatal to the See of Ely ; for Bishop Moore had lost 
his life in trying Bentley ; Bishop Fleetwood saved 
his by letting him alone ; and Bishop Greene, after 
floundering in his own sentence for four years, de- 
parted this life in a few days after finding out that it 
never would be executed. 

Thus ended this great affair, which occupied about 
two-thirds of Dr. Bentley's manhood.''^ After this he 
amused himself with prosecuting old Colbatch for 3s. 
6d, which Colbatch (upon principles of ecclesiastical 
polity) vehemently desired to cheat him of. It is 
gratifying to add, that he trounced Colbatch, who was 
sentenced to pay 35. 6d., together with 2s. 6d. arrears, 
and £20 costs. i® Colbatch talked of applying to a 
higher court : but afterwards thought better on that 
subject, and confined his groans to a book — which, it 
is to be hoped, no mortal ever read. 

This last of his thousand-and-one lawsuits termi- 
nated in 1740 : after which, he enjoyed a clear space 
of more than two years for assoiling himself from the 
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irritation of earthly quarrels, and preparing for his end. 
His last appearance of a public nature, was on occa- 
sion of something which we must not call foolery in 
the offending parties, since Dr. Monk considers it 
* alarming ; ' and here it was that he delivered his 
final jest. A youth, whose name has not reached 
posterity with much lustre, one Strutt, had founded a 
sect of atheists, by a book published in 1732. The 
Struttian philosophy had been propagated by Mr. 
Tinkler Ducket, a Fellow of Caius College. Tinkler, 
ambitious (it seems) of martyrdom in the cause of 
Struttism, privately denounced his own atrocities : a 
great fuss ensued : bishops and archbishops were con- 
sulted : and, finally. Tinkler was brought to trial upon 
a charge of Strutting. He was fully proved to have 
Strutted, though he attempted to deny it : and on the 
last day of trial, Dr. Bentley being wanted to make up 
a quorum of heads, and by way of paying honor to the 
father of the university, who could not easily go to 
them^ the court, with its appendages, atheist and all, 
adjourned to him. Court being seated, Bentley begged 
to know which was the atheist : and upon Tinkler 
being pointed out to him, who was a little meagre 
man, ' Atheist ! * said he, * how ! is that the atheist ? 
Why, I thought an atheist would be at least as big as 
Burrough the beadle ! ' Burrough, it may readily be 
supposed, was a burly personage, fitted to enact the 
part of leader to a defying philosophy. 

This incident occurred early in 1739. Some time 
further on in the same year, is fixed, conjecturally, as 
the period of a paralytic attack, from which it is certain 
that he suffered at some time in his latter years. That 
it was a slight one, is evident from the fact, that he 
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acted as an examiner for a scholarslup within a month 
of his death. 

About the beginning of the next year he lost his 
wife, in the fortieth year of a union memorably happy. 
His two daughters, both married, united their pious 
attentions to soothe his old age, and to win his thoughts 
from too painful a sense of this afflicting trial: and 
one of them, Mrs. Cumberland, having four children, 
£lled his else desolate mansion with the sound, long 
silent, of youthful mirth and gladness. * Surrounded 
with such friends, the Doctor experienced the joint 
pressure of old age and infirmity as lightly as is con- 
sistent with the lot of humanity. He continued to 
amuse himself with reading ; and, though nearly con- 
fined to his arm-chair, was able to enjoy the society of 
his friends, and several rising scholars, (Markland, 
John Taylor, Thomas Bentley, &c.,) who sought the 
conversation of the veteran Grecian: with them he 
still discussed the readings of classical authors, recited 
Homer, and expounded the doctrine of the Digamma.' 
Mr. Cumberland's portrait of his grandfather's 
amiable old age, we forbear to quote, as probably 
familiar to most of our readers : but one or two pecu- 
liarities in the domestic habits of his latter years, as 
less known, we add from Dr. Monk : — * It is recorded 
that Bentley enjoyed smoking with his constant com- 
panion (Dr. Walker) ; a practice which he did not 
begin before his seventieth year: he is stated also to 
have been an admirer of good port wine, while he 
thought contemptuously of claret ; whichy he said, 
would he port if it could. He generally wore, while 
sitting in his study, a hat with an enormous brim — 
as a shade to protect his eyes ; and he affected more 
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than ever a fashion of addressing his familiars with the 
singular pronouns thou and thee,* 

There is, it seems, a tradition in Camhridge, that 
Bentley was accustomed to describe himself as likely 
to attain the age of fourscore years; but on what 
particular ground, is not said. In making this remark, 
he would observe, by way of parenthesis, that a life of 
that duration was long enough to read everything 
worth reading ; and then reverting to the period he 
had anticipated for himself, he would conclude — 

* Et tunc magna mei sub terns ibit hnago.' 

If this anticipation were really made by Bentley, it 
is a remarkable instance of that unaccountable spirit 
of divination which has haunted some people, (Lord 
Nelson, for instance, in the obstinate prediction before 
his final victory — that the 21 st of October would be his 
day :) Bentley did accomplish his eightieth year, and 
a few months more. About the 10th of July, he was 
seized with what is supposed to have been a pleuritic 
fever. Dr. Heberden, at that time a young physician 
in Cambridge, for some reason not stated, (perhaps the 
advanced age of the patient,) declined to bleed him — 
a measure which Bentley himself suggested, and which 
is said to have been considered necessary by Dr. 
Wallis. That the indications of danger were sudden 
and of rapid progress, is probable from the fact, that 
Dr. "Wallis, who was summoned from Stamford, 
arrived too late. Bentley expired on the 14th of 
July, 1742 ; and in his person England lost the 
greatest scholar by far that she ever has produced; 
greater than she will produce, according to all likeli- 
hood, under the tendencies of modem education. 
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Some account of his principal works, and a general 
estimate of his services to literature, and of his charac- 
ter and pretensions as a scholar, we reserve to a sepa- 
rate paper. 



PART II. 



The age is past in which men rendered a cheerful 
justice to the labors of the classical scholar. Joseph 
Scaliger, Isaac Casaubon, and the monster of erudi- 
tion, Claudius Salmasius, are supposed by multitudes 
of sciolists to have misdirected their powers. In that 
case, Richard Bentley must submit to the same award. 
Yet it would perhaps be no difficult achievement to 
establish a better apology for the classical student than 
is contemplated by those who give the tone to the 
modem fashion in education. 

What it is proposed to siibstitiUe for classical eru- 
dition, we need not too rigorously examine. Some 
acquaintance with the showy parts of Experimental 
Philosophy and Chemistry — a little practical Mathe- 
matics — a slight popidar survey of the facts of History 
and Geography — a sketch of empirical Political 
Economy — a Uttle Law — a little Divinity — perhaps 
even a little Medicine and Farriery; such are the 
elements of a fashionable education. All that is really 
respectable in a scheme of this complexion, the mathe- 
matics and the mechanical philosophy, judging by the 
evidence of the books which occasionally appear, 
should seem to be attained with any brilliant success 
only in that university (Cambridge) where these 
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studies are pursued jointly with the study of classical 
literature. The notion of any hostility, therefore, be- 
tween the philological researches of the Greek and 
Latin literator on the one hand, and the severe medi- 
tations on the other, of the geometrician and the 
inyentive analyst — such a hostility as could make it 
necessary to weigh the one against the other — is, in 
practice, found to be imaginary. No comparative 
estimate, then, being called for, we may confine 
ourselves to a simpler and less invidious appreciation 
of classical erudition upon the footing of its ahsoluU 
pretensions. 

Perhaps a judicious pleading on this subject would 
pursue something of the following outline : 

First. It is undeniable that the progress of sacred 
literature is dependent upon that of profane. The vast 
advances made in Biblical knowledge, and in other 
parts of divinity, since tiie era of the Eeformation, are 
due, in a great proportion, to the general prosecution 
of classical learning. It is in vain to attempt a dis- 
tinction between the useful parts of this learning and 
the ornamental : All are useful, all are necessary. 
The most showy and exquisite refinements in the 
doctrine of Greek melic metre, even where they do 
not directly avail us in expelling anomalies of syntax 
or of idiom from embarrassed passages, and thus har- 
monizing our knowledge of this wonderful language, 
yet offer a great indirect benefit: they exalt the 
standard of attainment, by increasing its difficulty and 
its compass ; and a prize placed even at an elevation 
useless for itself, becomes serviceable as a guarantee 
that all lower heights must have been previously 
traversed. 
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Secondly. The general effect upon the character of 
young men from a classical education, is pretty much 
like that which is sought for in travelling; more 
TinequiYoeally even tiian that, coming at the age which 
is best fitted for receiving deep impressions, it liberal- 
izes the mind. This effect is derived in part from the 
ennobling tone of sentiment which presides through- 
out the great orators, historians, and litterateurs of 
antiquity ; and in part it is derived from the vast differ- 
ence in temper and spirit between the modem (or 
Christian) style of thinking, and that which prevailed 
under a Pagan religion, connected, in its brightest 
periods, with republican institutions. The mean im- 
pression jfrom home-keeping y and the contracted views 
of a mere personal experience, are thus, as much as by 
any other conceivable means, broken and defeated. 
Edmund Burke has noticed the illiberal air which is 
communicated to the mind by an education exclusively 
scientific, even where it is more radical and profound 
than it is likely to be under those theories which re- 
ject classical erudition. The sentiments which distin- 
guish a gentleman receive no aid from any attainments 
in science ; but it is certain, that familiarity with the 
classics, and the noble direction which they are fitted 
to impress upon the thoughts and aspirations, do emi- 
nently fall in with the few other chivalrous sources of 
feeling that survive at this day. It is not improbable, 
also, that a reflection upon the ' uselessness ' of such 
studies, according to the estimate of coarse Utilitarians 
— that is, their inapplicability to any object of merce- 
nary or mechanic science, co-operates with their more 
direct influences in elevating the taste. Thence, we 
may explain the reason of the universal hatred amongst 
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plebeian and coarse-minded Jacobins to studies and 
institutions which point in this direction. They hate 
the classics for the same reason that they hate the man- 
ners of chivalry, or the characteristic distinctions of a 
gentleman. 

Thirdly. A sentiment of just respect belongs to the 
classical scholar, if it were only for the numerical 
extent of the items which compose the great total of 
his knowledge. In separate importance, the acquisi- 
tions of the mathematician transcend his : each several 
proposition in that region of knowledge has its distinct 
value and dignity. But in the researches of the 
scholar, more truly than in any other whatsoever, the 
details are infinite. And for this infinity of acts, on 
the parts of the understanding and the memory, if 
otherwise even less important, he has a special claim 
upon our consideration. 

Fourthly. The difficulty, as derived from peculiar 
idiom and construction, of mastering the two classical 
languages of antiquity, more especially the Greek, is 
in itself a test of very unusual talent. Modern lan- 
guages are learned inevitably by simple efforts of 
memory. And, if the learner has the benefit of a 
rational plan of tuition, viz. the tuition of circum- 
stances, which oblige him to speak the language, and 
to hear it spoken, for all purposes of daily life, there 
is perhaps no living idiom in Europe which would not 
be mastered in three months. Certainly, there is none 
which presupposes any peculiar talent, as a conditio 
sine qua non for its attainment. Greek does ; and we 
affirm peremptorily, that none but a man of singular 
talent can attain (what, after all, goes but a small way 
in the accomplishments of a scholar) the power of 
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reading Greek fluently at sight. The difficulty lies in 
two points : First, in the peculiar perplexities of the 
Greek construction; and, secondly, in the continual 
inadequation (to use a logical term) of Greek and 
modem terms; a circumstance which makes literal 
translation impossihle, and reduces the translator to 
a continued effort of compensation. Upon a proper 
occasion, it would be easy to illustrate this point. 
Meantime the fact must strike everybody, be the ex- 
planation what it may, that very few persons ever do 
arrive at any tolerable skill in the Greek language. 
After seven years' application to it, most people are 
still alarmed at a sudden summons to translate a Greek 
quotation ; it is even ill-bred to ask for such a thing ; 
and we may appeal to the candor of those even who, 
upon a case of necessity, are able to * do the trick,' 
whether, in reading a Greek book of history for their 
own private amusement, (Herodian for example,) they 
do not court the assistance of the Latin version at the 
side. Greek rarely becomes as familiar as Latin. And, 
as the modes of teaching them are pretty much the 
the same, there is no way of explaining this but by 
supposing a difficulty sui generis in the Greek lan- 
guage, and a talent sui generis for contending with it. 
Upon some such line of argument as we have here 
sketched — illustrating the claims of the classical stu- 
dent according to the several grounds now alleged, 
viz. the difficulty of his attainments in any exquisite 
form, their vast extent, their advantageous tendency 
for impressing an elevated tone upon the youthful 
mind ; and, above all, their connection with the main- 
tenance of that ' strong hook-mindedness,' and massy 
erudition, which: are the buttresses of a reformed 
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church, and which failing (if they ever should fail), 
will leave it open to thousands of factious schisms, 
and finally even to destructive heresies — possibly a 
fair pleader might make out a case, stronger than a 
modem education-monger could retort, for the scholar, 
technically so called, meaning the man who has sur- 
rendered his days and nights to Greek, Latin, and the 
Biblical languages. 

Such a scholar, and modelled upon the most bril- 
liant conception of his order, was Bentley. Wisely 
concentrating his exertions, under a conviction, that 
no length of life or reach of faculties was sufficient to 
exhaust that single department which he cultivated, he 
does not appear to have carried his studies, in any 
instance, beyond it. Whatsoever more he knew, he 
knew in a popular way ; and doubtless for much of 
that knowledge he was indebted to conversation. 
Carried by his rank and appointments (and, from a 
very early age, by the favor of his patron, Bishop 
Stillingfleet) into the best society, with so much 
shrewd sense, and so powerful a memory, he could 
not but bear away with him a large body of that 
miscellaneous knowledge which floats upon the sur- 
face of social intercourse. He was deficient, therefore, 
in no information which naturally belongs to an Eng- 
lish gentleman. But the whole of it, if we except, 
perhaps, that acquaintance with the English law, and 
the forms of its courts, which circumstances obliged 
him to cultivate, was obtained in his hours of convivial 
relaxation ; and rarely indeed at the sacrifice of a 
single hour, which, in the distribution of his time, he 
Had allotted to the one sole vocation of his life — 
the literature of classical antiquity. How much he ao- 
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complished in that field, will be best learned from a 
catalogue raisonne of bis works, (including his contri- 
butions to the works of others,) and from a compressed 
abstract of that principal work to which he is indebted 
for much of the lustre which still settles upon his 
memory. 

His coup d*essai in literature, as we have already 
mentioned, was his appendix to the Chronicle of 
Malelas. It was written in the winter of 1690; but 
not published imtil June, 1691. Bentley was at this 
time twenty-nine years old, and could not therefore 
benefit by any consideration of his age. But he 
needed no indulgences. His epistle travels over a 
prodigious extent of ground, and announces every- 
where a dignified self-respect, combined with respect 
for others. In all that relates to the Greek dramatic 
poets, Euripides in particular, and in the final dis- 
quisition (which we have already analyzed) on the 
laws which govern the Latinization of Grecian proper 
names, the appendix to Malelas is still worthy of 
most attentive study. 

He soon after began to prepare editions of Philo- 
stratus, of Hesychius, and the Latin poet Manilius. 
From these labors he was drawn ofi", in 1692, by his 
first appointment to preach the Boyle Lecture. Those 
sermons are published. They were serviceable to his 
reputation at that time, and are still worthy of their 
place as the inaugural dissertations in that distin- 
guished series of English divinity. It would be idle 
to describe them as in any eminent sense philosophical ; 
they are not so ; but they present as able a refutation 
of the infidel notions then prevalent, ^^ and (in the two 
latter lectures) as popular an application to the same 
6* 
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pTirpose of the recent Newtonian discoveries, as the 
times demanded, or a miscellaneous audience per- 
mitted. 

In 1694, Bentley was again appointed to preach the 
Boyle Lecture : but his sermons on that occasion have 
not been printed. On various pleas he delayed pre- 
paring them for the pre^s so long, that before he found 
himself at leisure for that task, the solicitations of his 
friends had languished, and his own interest in the 
work had probably died away. Fifty-two years ago, 
when the life of Bentley was published in the Biogra- 
phia Britannica, they were still in existence ; but his 
present biographer has not been able to ascertain their 
subsequent fate. 

By this time the Philostratus was ready for the 
press, but an accident put an end to that undertaking. 
The high duties upon paper, and other expenses of 
printing in England, had determined Bentley to bring 
out his edition at Leipsic ; and accordingly one sheet 
was printed in that university. But Bentley, who had 
the eye of an amateur for masterly printing, and the 
other luxuries of the English and Dutch press, was so 
much disgusted with the coarseness of this German 
specimen, that he peremptorily put an end to the work, 
and transferred his own two collations of two Oxford 
MSS. to Olearius of Leipsic. In the edition published 
by this person in 1709, there will be found so much 
of Bentley' s notes as were contained in the specimen 
sheet ; these, however, extend no farther than page 
11 ; and what is become of the rest, a matter of 
some interest to ourselves, we are unable to learn. 

In 1695, Bentley assisted his zealous friend Evelyn 
in the revision of his Numismata, 
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In July, 1696, on taking Ms Doctor's degree, Bent- 
ley maintained three separate theses : one on the 
Rationality of the Mosaic Cosmogony and Deluge ; 
a second on the Divine Origin of the Christian 
Miracles ; and a third on the Relation between the 
Christian and Platonic Trinities, These themes (at 
any rate the last) appear to us somewhat above the 
reach of Bentley's philosophy, or indeed of any English 
philosophy, since the days of Henry More, Cudworth, 
and Stillingfleet. The last of these persons, however, 
his own friend and patron, had probably furnished 
Bentley with directions and materials for treating the 
question. This dissertation we should be delighted 
to read ; but it seems to have vanished as completely 
as the public breakfast which accompanied it. On the 
Sunday following, he preached before the University 
what is called the Commencement Sermon {of Revela- 
tion and the Messiah), Many years afterwards, this 
was added as an appropriate sequel to an edition of his 
Boyle Lectures, in 1692. It is a powerful and learned 
defence of the Christian faith, and of the claims of its 
founder to the character of the Jewish Messiah. 

Meantime, his professional exertions had not abated 
his zeal for literature. In the course of this year, he 
finished his notes and emeAdations to the text of 
Callimachus. These, together with a complete digest 
of that poet's fragments, admirably corrected, he trans- 
mitted to his learned friend Graevius of Utrecht, for 
the improvement of a sort of Variorum Callimachus, 
which he was then carrying through the press. This 
had been originally projected, and some part already 
printed, by a son of Graevius, who died prematurely. 
In the very first letter of Graevius, September 17, 
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1692,^® thna much had been explained to Bentley, — 
and that amongst the ornaments of the edition would 
be a copious commentary of Ezechiel Spanheim, a 
distinguished Prussian, envoy at one time to England 
from the court of Berlin, and next after Bentley, per- 
haps, the best Grecian of the age. Drest in this pomp 
of learned apparel, the muse of Callimachus came forth 
with unexpected effect : pars minima est ipsa pueUa 
sui ; and Bentley was perhaps sincere in assuring 
Graevius (15th February, 1698) that, according to the 
judgment of one learned friend, no writer of antiquity 
had been so strictly endowed with editorial services. 

In May 1697, was published the original Disserta- 
tions on Phalaris, as a supplement to the second 
edition of Wotton's Essay on Ancient and Modem 
Learning. By way of suitable accompaniments, were 
added shorter dissertations on the spurious Letters of 
Themis tocles, Socrates, and Euripides ; and finally on 
the Fables, and the personal deformity, imputed to 
JEsop. At the beginning of 1699, appeared the 
second (or complete) dissertation on Phalaris, from 
which (on account of the great expansion given to the 
principal theme) all supplementary parts were now 
unavoidably retrenched. 

Soon after this period, the manifold business which 
occupied Bentley, upon his promotion to the headship 
of Trinity College, upon his marriage, and various 
University appointments, appears to have interrupted 
his literary pursuits ; and perhaps he surrendered 
himself the more tractably to these avocations from 
the ordinary tenor of his life, in consideration of the 
excessive price of English paper, which, in 1698, he 
had assigned to Graevius ^^ as a satisfactory motive for 
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renouncing the press. However, when he did not work 
himself, he was always ready to assist those who did ; 
and in 1701, we find him applying his whole academic 
influence to the promotion of the Prussian, Kuster's, 
edition of Suidas, which he enriched partly from the 
MSS. of the deceased Bishop Pearson, partly from his 
own stores. 

In the summer of the year 1702, Bentley first formed 
the design of editing a body of classics for the use of 
the students in his own college ; and a Horace, which 
occupied him at intervals for the next ten years, was 
selected as the leader of the series. 

In 1708, by way of assisting his old friend, Ludolf 
Kuster, in a hasty edition of Aristophanes, he addressed 
to him three Critical Epistles on the Plutus and the 
Clouds, These were dislocated and mangled by Kus- 
ter, under the pressure of haste, and the unfortunate 
arrangements of the printer. Two, however, of the 
three have been preserved and published, exactly as 
Bentley wrote them; and in this instance, we are 
happy to agree with Dr. Monk that these letters (and, 
we may add, the general tone, and much of the pecu- 
liar merit which belongs to the Phalaris Dissertation) 
point out Aristophanes, beyond all other writers of 
antiquity, as that one who would have furnished the 
fullest arena for Bentley's various and characteristic 
attainments. About the same time, Bentley had the 
honor of giving a right direction to the studies of 
Tiberius Hemgterhuis, the founder of a distinguished 
school of continental scholars, whose metrical deficien- 
cies had been made known by his recent, edition of 
Julius Pollux. The two letters of Bentley have since 
been published by Ruhnken. 
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In the year 1709, he assisted Davies in his edition 
of the Tusculan Questions of Cicero, by a large body 
of admirable emendations ; and in the same year, he 
communicated to Needham, who was then editing 
Hierocles, a collection of conjectures on the text of 
that author, which, though not equally sound, have 
the customary Bentleian merit of extraordinary inge- 
nuity. 

It is one illustration of the universal favor which 
Bentley extended to the interests of knowledge, even 
in those departments which promised no glory to him- 
self, that he had long labored to obtain a second and 
improved edition of Sir Isaac Newton's Principia. Sir 
Isaac, however, was, at this time, engrossed by his 
employments at the Mint ; but at length, in this year, 
1709, Bentley had the satisfaction of engaging Profes- 
sor Cotes in that task, and of opening a long corres- 
pondence 22 between the Professor and Sir Isaac, which 
arranged the whole alterations and additions. 

In the spring of 1710 was published one of Bent- 
ley's occasional works, which caused at that time, and 
yet continues to cause, some speculation. An unex- 
plained mystery hung even then over the mode of 
publication ; and a mystery still hangs over its motive. 
In the latter end of 1709, the well-known Clericus, or 
Le Clerc, whose general attainments Dr. Monk rates 
far too highly, published an edition of the Fragments 
of Menander and Philemon, with a brutish ignorance 
of Greek. Simple ignorance, however, and presump- 
tion, cannot be supposed sufficient to have provoked 
Bentley, who uniformly left such exposures to the 
inevitable hand of time. Yet so it was, that, in Decem- 
ber of the same year, Bentley sate down and wrote 
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extemporal emendations on three hundred and twenty- 
three passages in the Fragments, with a running com- 
mentary of unspariiig severity upon the enormous 
blunders of Le Clerc. This little work, by a circui- 
tous channel, in the spring of 1710, he conveyed into 
the hands of Peter Burman, the bitterest enemy of Le 
Clerc. It may readily be conceived that Burman, 
thirsty as he was at that particular moment for ven- 
geance, received with a frenzy of joy these thunder- 
bolts from the armory of Jove. He published the 
work immediately, under the title of Emendationes in 
Menandri et Philemonis ReliquiaSy auctore Phileleu- 
ihero Lipsiensi, and with an insulting preface of his 
own. Before the press had completed its work, 
Le Clerc heard of the impending castigation. The 
author's name also was easily suspected in the small 
list of Greek scholars. Le Clerc, who conducted a 
severe review, wrote in his usual spirit of dictatorial 
insolence to Bentley, calling upon him to disavow so 
shocking an attack. Bentley replied by calmly point- 
ing out to him his presumption as a Grecian editor, 
and his arrogant folly as a bully. Meantime the 
book was published, and read with so much avidity, 
(although in a learned language,) that in three weeks 
the entire impression was exhausted. It was attacked 
by the old hornet James Gronovius, who hated Le 
Clerc and Bentley with an equal hatred, and also by 
the scoundred De Pauw; but, said Bentley, with the 
most happy application of a line from Phaedrus, * Non- 
dum eorum ictus tanti facio, ut iterum a me vapulent : 

Multo majoris colaphi mecum veneunV 
On the 8th of December, 1711, Bentley put the 
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finisbing hand to bis edition of Horace — tlie most 
instructive, perhaps, in its notes, of all contributions 
whatsoever to Latin literature. The attacks which 
it provoked were past counting ; the applauses were 
no less vehement from every part of Europe: and, 
amongst others, from an old enemy — Atterbury, the 
ringleader in the Phalaris controversy. A second 
and improved impression of the work was immedi- 
ately called for, and issued from the press of Am- 
sterdam. 

In 1713, Bentley replied, under his former signature 
of Phileleutherus Lipsiensis, to Anthony CoUins's * Dis- 
course of Freetbinking.* His triumph, in this instance, 
was owing less to his own strength than to the weak- 
ness of his antagonist. Collins had some philosophical 
acuteness, as he showed elsewhere ; but of learning, 
properly so called, he had none. The most useful 
service which Bentley rendered to the public on this 
occasion, was the just coloring which he gave to an 
argument for impeaching the credit of the New Testa- 
ment, recently impressed upon the timid and the scru- 
pulous by the notoriety of Dr. Mill's labors upon its 
text. Many Christians had been scandalized and 
alarmed by a body of thirty thousand various read- 
ings in a text issuing from inspiration. But Bentley 
re-assured their trembling faith, by showing that an 
immense majority of these variations scarcely affected 
the sense at all ; and, of those which did, few, indeed, 
would be found to disturb any cardinal doctrine, which, 
after all, was otherwise secured by unsuspected pas- 
sages. It is an interesting reflection to us at this day, 
that the Collins here refuted was that friend of Locke, 
as appears from his letters, originally published by Des 
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Maizeaux, upon wliom he lavished every proof of ex- 
cessive regard in the last moments of his life. He 
introduced him even with the most flattering recom- 
mendations to his hostess, Lady Masham, the daughter 
of that Cudworth who had spent his life in the refuta- 
tion of philosophic scepticism ! ^3 

In 1715, on occasion of the first Pretender's expedi- 
tion, Bentley preached hefore the University a sermon 
on Popery, which, though merely occasional, ranks 
amongst the most powerful expositions of the corrup- 
tions introduced into pure Christianity by that stupen- 
dous superstition. The force of its natural and manly 
rhetoric may be conceived from this fact, Ihat Sterne, 
the wholesale plagiarist, has borrowed from it a long 
passage for the sermon which he puts into the mouth 
of Corporal Trim, who is made to express its terrible 
energy by saying, that ' he would not read another line 
of it for all the world.* 

On the 15th of April, 1716, Bentley, in a letter to 
Wake, Archbishop of Canterbury, brought forward a 
scheme, which of itself should have immortalized him, 
for retrieving the original text of the New Testament 
exactly as it was at the time of the Council of Nice, 
without the difference of 'twenty words,* or *even 
twenty particles.' Compressed within a few words, 
his plan was this : — Mill, and other collectors of vari- 
ous readings, had taken notice only of absolute differ- 
ences in the words — never of mere variations in their 
order and arrangement; these they conceived to be 
purely accidental. Bentley thought otherwise ; for he 
had noticed, that, wherever he could obtain the genuine 
reading of the old authorized Latm version, technic^y 
called the Vulgate, the order of the words ex^tly cor- 
voL. n. 7 
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responded to the order of the original Greek. This 
pointed to something more than accident. A sentence 
of St. Jerome ripened this suspicion into a certainty. 
Hence it occurred to him, that, if by any means he 
could retrieve the true text of the Latin Vulgate, as it 
was originally reformed and settled by St. Jerome, he 
would at once obtain a guide for selecting, amongst 
the crowd of variations in the present Greek text, that 
one which St. Jerome had authenticated as the reading 
authorized long before his day. Such a restoration of 
the Vulgate, Bentley believed to be possible by means 
of MSS., of which the youngest should reach an age 
of nine hundred years. How far this principle of res- 
toration could have been practically carried through, is 
a separate question ; but, for the principle itself, we 
take upon ourselves to say, that a finer thought does 
not occur in the records of inventive criticism. It is 
not a single act of conjectural sagacity, but a conse- 
quential train of such acts. 

In the same year, Bentley wrote a letter to Biel 
upon the Scriptural glosses in our present copies of 
Hesychius, which he considered interpolations from a 
later hand. This letter, which evidences the same 
critical acquaintance with Hesychius, which, in the 
aids given to his friend Kuster, he had already man- 
ifested with Suidas, has been published by Alberti, in 
the Prolegomena to his edition of that lexicographer. 

In this year also, a plan was agitated (according to 
pne tradition, by the two Chief Justices, Parker and 
King,) for an edition of the Classics, in usum Principis 
Frederici, Such a project could not fail to suggest a 
competition with the famous French series, in usum 
Pelphini. Difficulty there was none in making the 
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English one far more learned ; and, with that view, it 
was designed that Bentley should preside over the 
execution. For this service, he is said to have de- 
manded £1,000 per annum for life ; on the other hand, 
Lord Townshend, by the same account, would give no 
more than £500. Some misunderstanding arose, and, 
finally, the whole plan was dismissed by the court, in 
company with the liberal minister who had enter- 
tained it. Perhaps this is not to be regretted ; for a 
corpus of editions^ as much more learned than the 
Delphin, as Bentley was more learned than Huet, 
would stand a good chance of being almost useless 
to boys. 

In 1717i Bentley preached before the King. This 
sermon was published ; and is described by Dr. Monk 
as being, perhaps, not worse calculated to win the 
favorable opinion of general readers, than anything 
else which its author has left. For ourselves, we 
have not been so fortunate as to meet with it. 

Not long after, in the same year, Bentley was elected 
the Regius Professor of Divinity in Cambridge. On 
the 1st of May, the day preceding his election, he 
delivered his probationary lecture. The subject, even 
more than the occasion, made this so interesting, that 
we do not hear, without indignation, of the uncer- 
tainty which all parties profess with regard to the fate 
of a copy of it, known to have been in existence forty 
years ago. The lecture treated the famous question 
of the disputed passage — On the Three Heavenly 
Witnesses, (I. Epist. of St. John, v. 7.) Person, to 
whom such a lecture must have been peculiarly inter- 
esting, had read it ; so had Dr. Vincent, the late Dean 
of Westminster. Could neither of these gentlemen 
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have copied it? Or, if that were forhidden, could 
they not have mastered the outline of the arguments ? 
— Meantime, as to the result, every body is agreed 
that Bentley peremptorily rejected the verse. Yet, in 
a correspondence, at the beginning of this very year, 
with some stranger, which has been since published, 
Bentley is less positive on that matter, and avows his 
determination to treat the case, not as a question for 
critical choice and sagacity, but simply as a question 
of fact — to be decided, whenever he came to that 
part of his new edition of the Greek Testament, by 
the balance of readings, as he should happen to find 
them on this side or that in the best MSS. ' What 
will be the event,' he says, ' I myself know not yet ; 
having not used all the old copies I have information 
of.* Within the four months' interval between this 
correspondence and his probationary lecture, it is im- 
probable that Bentley should have made any such pro- 
gress in his Greek Testament, as could materially affect 
his view of this question ; and we infer from that 
consideration, that, in his lecture, he must have 
treated it purely as a question for sagacity and tenta- 
tive conjecture, not for positive evidence. This latter 
mode of deciding the case, by which he promised his 
correspondent that he would finally abide, remains 
therefore unaffected by the award of his lecture. We 
agree with Dr. Middleton, the first Bishop of Calcutta, 
that the controversy is not yet exhausted. In the fol- 
lowing month, (June, 1717,) he delivered his inaugural 
oration, which lasted for two hours and a half, on 
entering upon the duties of his chair. This which 
unfortunately has not been preserved, except in the 
slight and sneering sketch of an enemy, appears to 
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have been chiefly an apologetic account of bis whole 
literary career ; doubtless for the purpose of disarming 
the general presumption, that a course of study, which 
had been so peculiarly directed to what, in the old 
university phrase, are called the humanities of litera- 
ture, could not but have impressed a bias upon his 
inquiries unfavorable to the austerer researches of 
divinity. He reminded his audience, however, that 
he had been appointed on two separate occasions a 
public champion of Christianity ; and that, in another 
instance, when he had stepped forward as a volunteer 
in the same august service, he had earned the solemn 
thanks of the university. 

In 1718, Bentley resumed, but suddenly and finally 
discontinued, the third part of his answer to Collins. 
He had agreed to pursue it, at the particular request 
of the Princess of Wales ; and two half-sheets were 
actually printed ; but conceiving himself ill-treated 
by the court, he protested that he would do nothing 
to gratify those who behaved no better than his de- 
clared enemies. 

Meantime he had been prosecuting his great scheme 
for the restoration of the Nicene text of the New 
Testament, according to the opportunities of leisure 
which his public duties allowed him, with his usual 
demoniac energy, and with a generous disregard of 
expense. Through different agents, he had procured 
collations of MSS. all over Europe ; and in particular, 
had maintained a correspondence with the Benedictines 
of St. Maur, one extract from which has been published 
by Sabatier, in his Bihliorum Sacrorum Versiones 
Antique, By the autumn of 1720, his work was so 
far advanced, that, in October, he issued a formal pros- 
7* 
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pectus, stating its plan, (as originally sketched, in the 
spring of 1716, to the Archbishop of Canterbury,) its 
form and price, and the literary aids which he counted 
upon. The twenty-second chapter of the Kevelations 
accompanied these proposals, as a specimen — not of 
the paper or printing, (which were to be the best tiiat 
Europe afforded,) — but of the editorial management. 
And with that just appreciation of his own merits which 
the honest frankness of Bentley would seldom allow him 
to suppress, he solemnly consecrated the work ' as a 
xtifiijXioy, a xxtiua ig &ii, a charter^ a Magna Charta, to 
the whole Christian Church ; to last when all the ancient 
MSS, may be lost and extinguished.* Conyers Mid- 
dleton, incapable of understanding this grand burst of 
enthusiasm, immediately wrote a pamphlet to disparage 
the project, which he stigmatized (in allusion to the 
South Sea schemes, recently exposed) as Bentley's 
Bubble, One instance will explain the character of his 
malice : He made it a theme for scurrilous insinuations 
against Bentley, that he published by subscription. 
Now, in any age, an expensive undertaking, which 
presupposes a vast outlay for the collation ^ (or occa- 
sionally the purchase) of MSS., and rare editions, is a 
privileged case, as respects subscriptions ; but in that 
age every body published by subscription. Pope did 
so, and in that way made his fortune by the Iliad. 
And what marks the climax. in Middleton's baseness, 
he himself published his knavish Life of Cicero, in the 
most deliberate manner, upon the ordinary terms of a 
subscription. Early in January, 1721, appeared a 
caustic reply to Middle ton's pamphlet, which, upon 
internal evidence, is, and was, ascribed to Bentley. 
In about three months, Middleton retorted in a 
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pampMet four times as long as his first, and openly 
avowing himself by name ^ the author. These pam- 
phlets we have read ; for they are printed in a quarto 
republication of Middleton's Miscellanies. And we 
are bold to say, in opposition to Dr. Monk, that they 
ofifer no shadow of sound or sdiolarlike objection to 
Bentley's Programme, That, was written in one eve- 
ning by candlelight. Why not ? It fell into no real 
error by its precipitancy. Cavils are the best of Mid- 
dleton's argument ; malice his best inspiration ; and, 
as to the beautiful style, which (according to the old 
catechism of Blair, &c.) Dr. Monk attributes to Mid- 
dleton, we presume that many, of equal merit, are sold 
daily at sixpence a pound to trunk- makers and pastry- 
cooks. 

It was the fate of Dr. Bentley, that every work 

executed or projected by him, should be assailed. 

Accordingly, on this occasion, concurrently with the 

pamphlets of Middleton appeared many others, with or 

without names, English and Latin, virulent or gentle. 

To Middleton, however, has always been imputed the 

honor of having crushed the project ; how erroneously, 

we now first learn from Dr. Monk. Bentley could not 

be disturbed by what he had not seen ; now he declared 

to Bishop Atterbury, that he * scorned to read the 

rascal's book ; ' and there is full proof, that, for eight 

years and upwards after these attacks, he procured 

collations as zealously as ever. The subscriptions 

again, which are stated to have been not less than two 

thousand guineas, show that purchasers were imde- 

terred by the clamors of malice. However, the fact is, 

that the work did at length languish, for what reason 

is still doubtful. Wetstein, in his Prolegomena, says. 
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that the abandonment of the work rose out of Bent- 
ley's disgust at the meanness of the Treasury in 
refusing to remit the duty upon the paper for this 
national undertaking. The facts are truly stated; 
but we have proof that the effect was insufficient 
to retard his labor * even for a day.' The best guess 
we can offer to account fqr the final wreck of so much 
labor and expense, is, that being continually with- 
drawn from Bentley's attention, by the perplexities 
of his multiplied lawsuits, until the shades of old age 
had overtaken him, the work gradually ceased to 
occupy his thoughts, or to interest his ambition. 

During the long vacation of 1722, Bentley read 
a copy of Nicander*s Thertaca^ put into his hands 
by Dr. Mead, and wrote his corrections on the margin. 
These have since been published by Dr. Monk, in the 
Cambridge Museum Criticum. 

In 1723, the edition of the Tusculan Questions, by 
Davies, to which Bentley had commimicated its origi- 
nal value, was reprinted. On this occasion, he again 
enriched it with an ample dowry of his own conjectural 
emendations. These it was his intention to support 
by notes. Unfortunately, a pressure of business had 
pre-occupied his attention at the critical moment ; the 
press could not wait ; and the book was launched, 
leaving the best part of its freight behind ; and that 
part, unfortunately, without which the rest was of 
little value. 

In 1724, Dr. Hare, Dean of Worcester, originally a 
confidential friend of Bentley's, who had on three 
several occasions injured him by his indiscretion or 
his meanness, consummated his offences by an act of 
perfidious dishonesty : he published an edition of 
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Terence, in which everything meritorious was bor- 
rowed, without acknowledgment, from the colloquial 
instructions of Bentley, imperfectly apprehended, and 
clumsily explained. In revenge for this treachery, 
Bentley carried rapidly through the press a Terence 
of his own ; and by way of anticipating Hare, who had 
announced a Phsedrus, he united an edition of that 
author (connected, as usual, with P. Syrus) in the 
same volume. This was published at the beginning 
of 1726. The Phaedrus was a precipitate, in fact an 
extempore, performance; but the Terence is, in our 
opinion, of all Bentley's editions, the most brilliantly 
finished. With relation to the critic, imdoubtedly his 
HoracQ is by much the most elaborately learned ; but 
with relation to the interests of the author, his Terence 
is the most complete. 

In 1731 occurred an incident in the literary life of 
Bentley, upon which no rational judgment has ever 
yet been pronounced. At the latter end of that year, 
he undertook his edition of the Paradise Lost ; it was 
carried on with his usual haste, and was published in 
January, 1732. He was now seventy years old, and 
his age, combined with the apparent extravagance of 
some of his corrections, might seem at first, to counte- 
nance Dr. Monk's insinuation of dotage.^^ But the 
case is totally misconceived. His edition of Milton 
had the same merits as his other editions ; peculiar 
defects it had, indeed, from which his editions of Latin 
classics were generally free ; these, however, were due 
to no decays in himself, but to original differences in 
the English classic from any which he could have met 
with in Pagan literature. The romantic, or Christian, 
poetry, was alien to Bentley's taste ; he had no more 
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sense or organs of perception for tliis grander and 
more imaginative order of poetry, than a hedge-hog 
for the music of Mozart. Consequently, whatsoever 
was peculiarly characteristic in it, seemed to him a 
monstrous abortion ; and had it been possible that 
passages in the same impassioned key should occur 
in the austere and naked works of the Roman or 
Grecian muse, he would doubtless have proscribed 
them as interpolations of monks, copyists, or scholiasts, 
with the same desperate hook which operated so sum- 
marily on the text of Paradise Lost. With these 
uifirmities, and this constitutional defect of poetic 
sensibility, the single blunder which he committed, 
was m undertaking such a province. The management 
of it did him honor ; for he complied honestly with 
the constitution of his mind, and was right in the 
sense of taking a true view, but from a false station, 
vv henever a wise man plays the fool, we may suspect 
that a woman is at the bottom ; and for this blunder 
of Bentley's, we are to thank Queen Caroline, who 
had a curiosity to see the EngUsh Hercules at work 
upon some task within her own range of sympathy ; 
^ rT^^^^^^^^y* with the same womanish foUy which, 
Rrote^^^'^i"^^^^®*^' ^P®»®^ ^Von Shakspeare the 
Her 00^""^ """^ ^^ exhibiting Falstaff in love, she laid 
^^ch ^W^"^^^ ^^^^ Bentley for a kind of service 
characterist^^^ ^^ *^° frequently to abjure all his 
suspicion It^' ^^"^^^^ *^^ accomplishments. That a 
^^ certainly d^^T^^ crossed his own mind, (his nephew's 
^^ makir, • ^^** ^°^ ^^' Majesty's amusement he 

P^oheihle fro ^!^^^^^ °' s^^^P^ndous jackass, is very 
^njtissa ceci^' ' significant excuse at the end — * won 

^^- Meantime we agree altogether with 
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Dr. Monk, tliat to any moral blame in this affair, on 
account of bis fiction of an editorial man of straw, 
Bentley is not liable, let Dr. Johnson say what he 
will. It was a fiction of modesty at once and of 
prudence, which saved him from the necessity of 
applying his unmeasured abuse immediately to Mil- 
ton, This middleman was literally a mediator be- 
tween Milton and the Bentleian wrath of damnation, 
which is already too offensive even as applied to a 
shadow. 

This foolery over, Bentley recoiled with the spring 
of a Koman catapulta to his natural pursuits. In 1 732, 
he undertook an edition of Homer, chiefly with a view 
to the restoration of the digamma to its place and 
functions in the metre. This design he had first 
seriously adopted' in 1726; and now, upon the insti- 
gation of Lord Carteret, he noted and corrected the 
entire Iliad and Odyssey, rejecting those lines which 
woidd not bend to his hypothesis. The Homer was 
never published ; but the MS., having been bequeathed 
in 1786 to Trinity College by Dr. R. Bentley, the 
nephew, was afterwards liberally transmitted to Got- 
tingen, for the use of Heyne, who, in his own edition 
of Homer, acknowledged the profoundest obligations 
to it, and made the world circumstantially acquainted 
with its merits. 

The Homer must be considered as virtually the final 
labor of Bentley ; for his Manilius, which he published 
in 1739, when he was in his 78th year, had been pre- 
pared for the press forty-five years before. The notes 
on this singular poem, which has always been as 
interesting to us as it was to Bentley and to Joseph 
Scaliger, have the usual merits and the usual faidts of 
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Bentley^s notes «- being all ingenious, sometimes very 
learned, defences of innovations on the received text, 
bold, original, or absolutely licentious, as may hs^pen. 
In Horace or Lucan we seek for no more — but we 
confess, that in a poem like the Astronomicon, crowded 
with triple difficulties — of science in the first- place ; 
secondly, of science disfigured by the perplexed 
h3rpothesis of the old astronomy ; and thirdly, of all 
this warped from its natural expression by the neces- 
sities of the metre and the ornaments of a poetic 
treatment, we read Bentley's philological notes with 
singular disadvantage after the philosophic commenta- 
ries of Joseph Scaliger. The astronomy has never 
been cleared up entirely, Scaliger having in this part 
committed singular errors. But much of the poem, 
which assigns the temperament, the bias of character, 
and habits of men bom under all the leading aspects 
of the stars, is less in need of elucidation, unless when 
it is particularly corrupt ; and in such places Bentley 
is of great service. 

Fourteen years after the death of Bentley, Horace 
Walpole published at his private press a Lucan, illus- 
trated by the notes of Bentley, combined with those 
of Grotius. This poet was within Bentley's range of 
sympathy : and, as plausible conjectures for the emen- 
i^ation of the text, we know of nothing comparable to 
his suggestions. 

Such is the long list of Bentley's literary labors, 
without including his speculations upon four separate 
Greek inscriptions, and perhaps other occasional assis- 
tances, as yet imperfectly ascertained, to his friends, 
which his generosity made him at all times no less 
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ready to grant, tlian tlie careless prodigality of inex- 
haustible wealth made him negligent to resume. We 
have also purposely excluded from our list the fugitive 
pamphlets of business, or of personal defence, by 
which Bentley met his ungenerous assailants ; a part 
of his works which, as a good man, though with 
human infirmities, he would doubtless wish to be now 
cancelled or forgotten, under that comprehensive act 
of Christian forgiveness which there can be no doubt, 
that^ in his latter days, he extended even to those 
unjust enmities which provoked them. Confining 
ourselves to his purely literary works, and considering 
the great care and attention which belong almost to 
each separate sentence in works of that class, we may 
perhaps say that, virtually, no man has written so 
much. 

By way of bringing his characteristic merits within 
the horizon of the least learned readers, we shall now 
lay before them a close analysis of his ablest and most 
famous performance, the Phalaris ; and it happens, 
favorably for our purpose, though singularly, that the 
most learned of Bentley*s works is also that which is 
best fitted for popular admiration. 

Phalaris had happened to say, that some worthy 
people in Sicily had been kind enough to promise 
him a loan ; not, however, on any pastoral considera- 
tions, such as might seem agreeable to that age and 
country, but on the bare Judaean terms of so much per 
shent {Savtlativ). Here the forger of the Letters felt 
that it was indispensable to assign real names. Bills 
upon Simonides, indorsed by Pythagoras, would have 
been likely to fall to a discount in critical estimation, 

VOL. n. 8 
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and to have damaged the credit of the letters. The 
contractors for his loan, therefore, are not humble 
individuals, but cities — Phintia, to wit, and Hybla. 
Well, and what of them? Were their acceptances 
likely to be protested for non-payment? By no 
means ; both were probably solvent ; and, at all events, 
their existence, which is something, is guaranteed by 
Ptolemy, by Antoninus, and by Pliny. ' But,' says 
Bentley, (oh that ominous but /) * it is ill luck for this 
forger of letters, that a fragment of Diodorus was pre- 
served, to be a witness against him.' From this little 
fragment, now raised up from the dust of ages, Bent- 
ley deduces a summary conviction of the forgery. 
This city of Phintia, in fact, had its name from the 
author of its existence, one Phintias ; he was a petty 
prince, who flourished about the time of Pyrrhus the 
Epirot, and built the city in question, during the one 
hundred and twenty-fifth Olympiad ; ^ that is to say, 
abiding by the chronology most favorable to the 
authenticity of the Letters, above 270 years after 
Phalaris. * A pretty slip,' says Bentley — * a pretty 
slip this of our Sophist, to introduce his tjrrant borrow- 
ing money of a city almost three hundred years before 
it was named or built ! ' 

Such is the starting argument of Bentley. It will 
be admitted to be a knock-down blow ; and though 
only one, and applied to a single letter of the whole 
series, a candid looker-on will own, that it is such 
a one as settles the business ; and no prudent cham- 
pion, however game, would have chosen to offer 
himself to the scratch for a second ^ound. However, 
of TifQi Tov BoiXia thought otherwise. 

The next argument is of the same description, be* 
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ing a second case of anaclironism ; but it merits a 
separate statement. In the instance of Phintia the 
proof was direct, and liable to no demur ; but here 
the anachronism is made out circumstantially. Hence 
it is less readily apprehended ; and the Boyle party, 
in their anger or their haste, did in fact misapprehend 
it ; and upon their own blunder they built a charge 
against Bentley of vicious reasoning, which gave him 
an opening (not likely to be missed by him) for inflict- 
ing, two courses of the knout instead of one. The 
case is this : Stesichorus, the lyric poet, had incurred 
the displeasure of Phalaris, not for writing verses 
against him, but for 6vert acts of war ; the poet had 
been levying money and troops, and, in fact, making 
hostile demonstrations at two separate places — Alun- 
Hum and Alcesa. Accordingly, Letter 92 takes him 
to task, and insinuates an ugly consequence : viz. the 
chance of being ' snapt * (so Bentley calls it) by the 
bull before he got safe home to Himera. The objec- 
tion raised upon this passage regards Alaesa : Did that 
town exist so early as the days of Phalaris? No, 
says Bentley, nor for a hundred and forty years after 
Phalaris — having been founded by Archonides in the 
second year of the 94th Olympiad, consequently one 
hundred and forty years after the death of Phalaris ; 
and then, upon a testimony which cannot be resisted 
by a Boyle man, viz. the testimony of these very Let- 
ters, one hundred and fifty-two at the very least, after 
this particular letter. But might there not be other 
cities, earlier than this, which bore the same name ? 
There might — in fact there were. How, then, shall 
it be known whether that particular Alaesa, which 
would involve the anachronism, viz. the Alaesa found- 
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ed by Archonides, is the Alaesa of the Letter- writer ? 
As the argument by which Bentley replies to this 
question has been so much misconceived, and is in 
fact not very clearly stated in either dissertation, we 
shall throw it into a formal syllogism. 

Major Proposition. — The Alaesa of the Pseudo- 
Phalaris and Stesichorus is the maritime Alsesa. 

Minor Proposition. — The maritime Alaesa is the 
Alsesa foimded by Archonides. 

Ergo. — The Alsesa of Archonides (viz. an Alsesa 
of nearly two centuries later than the era of Phalaris) 
is the Alaesa of the Pseudo-Phalaris. 

Now comes a famous argument, in which Bentley 
makes play beautifully. Phalaris had been ill, and, 
wishing to reward his Greek physician in a manner 
suitable to a prince, amongst other presents he sends 
the doctor nort]Qlta> 6tiQixXiio> ttvyfj Sixa, t. 6, ten couple 
or pair, of Thericlaean cups. What manner of things . 
were these ? * They were,' says Bentley, ' large drink- 
ing-cups, of a peculiar shape, so called from the first 
contriver of them, one Thericles, a Corinthian potter.' 
Originally, therefore, as to the material, they must 
have been porcelain — or, however, earthen-ware of 
some quality or other, (Pliny having by general con- 
sent tripped in supposing Thericles a turner.) But, 
as often happens, in process of time, * they were called 
Thericlaean from their shape, whatsoever artisan made 
them, or whether of earth, or of wood, or of metal.' 
So far well. But ' there is another thing,' says Bent- 
ley, ' besides a pretty invention, very useful to a liar, 
and that is, a good memory.' For * the next thing to 
be inquired is — the age of this Thericles; and we 
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learn that from Athenaeus — one ^ witness indeed, 
but as good as a multitude in a matter of this na- 
ture. This cup (says he) wds invented hy ThericleSy 
the Corinthian pottery who was contemporary with 
Aristophanes the comedian,^ 

This is enough. Bentley goes on to compute, 
that all the surviving plays of Aristophanes range 
within a period of thirty-six years ; so that, allowing 
the full benefit of this latitude to the Pseudo-Phalaris, 
viz. that Thericles invented his cups in the very first 
year of this period, still, even upon that concession, 
the very earliest baking of the potter's china will be 
one hundred and twenty years after the final baking 
of Phalaris himself. 

This article in the first Dissertation was short ; but 
the Oxford critique upon it furnished him with an 
occasion, and almost a necessity, for supporting it, in 
the second, with a bravura display of his learning 
upon all the collateral points that had been connected 
with the main question. And, as the attack had been 
in unusual terms of insolence, (asking him, for in- 
stance, how he * durst ' oppose such men as Grotius 
and Scaliger, ^) Bentley was imder no particular obli- 
gation to use his opportunities with forbearance, or to 
renounce his triumph. This was complete. It is not 
Boyle, or his half-learned associates, but the very 
heroes of classical literature for the preceding one 
hundred and fifty years — Buchanan, Scaliger, Grotius, 
Casaubon, Salmasius, who on this occasion (respect- 
fully, but, as to the matter, effectually) are shown to 
be in error. Most readers are aware, that amongst the 
multifarious researches which belong to what is called 
learning, the res metrica has been developed more 
8» 
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slowly than any other. The field, therefore, being so 
under-cultured, had naturally drawn the attention of 
an ambitious young scholar like Bentley ; and, in his 
epistle to Mill upon John Malelas, he had already 
made his name illustrious by the detection of a canon 
in Anapaestic metre. * Ned,' says Dr. Parr, writing 
to Dr. Maltby in 1814, * I believe Bentley knew 
nothing scientifically of choral metre.* Why, no, 
Sam, perhaps he did not ; neither did Porson, if we 
speak strictly of choral metre ; and for Sam himself, 
little indeed upon any metre whatsoever, except that 
he somewhere conceives himself to have corrected a 
few loose iambics of a Latin comic poet, (a feat which 
did not require a Titan.) However, at that day 
(1690) it was no trifle to have revealed a canon which 
had certainly escaped the most eagle-eyed scholars we 
have mentioned. On the present occasion, it was an 
appropriate sequel of that triumph, and one which 
will remind scholars of a similar feat by Porson with 
regard to iambic metre, (see Pref. to the Hecuba of 
Euripides,) that a formidable array of passages, ob- 
jected to by the Boyle party as overthrowing his 
canon, and twelve others, volunteered by himself, are 
all corrected in a way which, whilst it delivers his 
canon from the supposed contradiction, forces from 
him the finest display of his own critical sagacity. 

The fourth argument exposes an anachronism pretty 
much like that of AlcBsa in the second. The Pseudo- 
Phalaris having occasion to speak of the Zanclaeans, 
and in three previous Letters of the Messanians, man- 
ifestly betrays that he thought Zancle and Messana 
two different towns. ' Certainly,* says Bentley, ' the 
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true Phalaris could not write thus ; and it is a piece 
of ignorance inexcusable in our Sophist not to know 
that these names belonged to one and the same city at 
different times.' But, perhaps, the change from the 
early name of Zancle, to the latter one of Messana, 
may have happened during the progress of these very 
Letters. The present arrangement of the Letters is 
indeed inconsistent with that supposition '; for it is the 
eighty-fifth which mentions the old name Zancle, 
whilst the first, twenty-first, and eighty-fourth men- 
tion Messana. But that objection, if there were no 
other, might be eluded by supposing the particular 
order in which the Letters stand in our present edi- 
tions to have been either piirely accidental, or even 
arbitrarily devised by some one of the early librariL 
But allowing all this, the evasion of Bentley's argu- 
ment will still be impossible on grounds of chro-* 
nology. Thucydides tells us the occasion of that ir- 
reparable expulsion which the Zanclaeans suffered — 
and the time, viz. about the last year of the 70th 
Olympiad. The same author states the circumstances 
under which the new name Messana arose ; and though 
he does not precisely date this latter incident, he says 
generally that it was ^ noXXa iqtqovy {not long after the 
other.) Separate parts of this statement are corrobo- 
rated by other historians ; and, upon the whole, 
taking the computus least favorable to Bentley, the 
new name of Messana appears not to have been im- 
posed by Anaxilaus until more than sixty years after 
Phalaris was dead and gone. 

One objection there is undoubtedly to this argu- 
ment, and Bentley frankly avows it ; Pausanias ante- 
dates Anaxilaus by not less than one hundred and 
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eighty years. But there is no need to recite the 
various considerations which invalidate his authority, 
since the argument derived from him is one of those 
which prove too much. Doubtless, it would account 
for the use of * Messana ' in the Letters of Phalaris, 
but so effectually account for it as to make it impossi- 
ble that any other name should have been familiarly 
employed at an age when ^ Zancle ' must have been 
superannuated by a century. Such is the dilemma in 
which Bentley has noosed his enemies ; skilfully leav- 
ing it a matter of indifference to his cause, whether 
they accept or reject the authority of Pausanias. 

From this dilemma, however, Boyle attempts to 
escape, by taking a distinction between the town and 
the people who drew their name from it. Zanclseans, 
he thinks, might subsist under that name long after 
Zancle had changed its masters and forfeited its name. 
But this hypothesis is destroyed by means of an in- 
scription which Bentley cites from a statue at Olympia, 
connected with the comment of the person who re- 
cords it : the statue, it seems, had been set up by 
Evagoras, who inscribed himself upon it as a Zanclse- 
an; from which single word the recorder infers the 
antiquity of the statue, arguing that the mere name 
' Zanclcean ' sufficienily proved its era to have been 
anterior to the imposition of the modem name of 
Messana ; whereas clearly, had there been a race of 
Zanclseans who survived (under that name) the city 
of Zancle, this argument would have been without 
force, and could not have occurred to the writer who 
builds upon it. 

The fifth argument will, perhaps, not be thought 
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SO entirely satisfactory as it seemed to Bentley. Pha- 
laris, in threatening the people of Himera, says — 
avrovg ixrqiif^oj nirvog dixtjv — 1 will extirpate them like a 
pine-tree ; that is to say, root and branch. Now, this 
Delphic threat, and in these identical words, appears 
first of all in Herodotus, who explains the force of it 
to lie in this — that of all trees the pine only was 
radically destroyed by mere lopping. That historian 
ascribes the original use of this significant allusion to 
Croesus, who did not begin his reign untU six years 
after the pretended use of it by Phalaris. But Bent- 
ley conceives that he has sufficient reason to father it 
upon Herodotus himself; in which case it will be 
younger than the age of Phalaris by a century. But 
we confess ourselves dissatisfied ; or, if that word is 
too strong, imperfectly satisfied. ' We see,* says 
Bentley, ' the phrase was then ' (i. e. in the time of 
Croesus) * so new and unheard of, that it puzzled a 
whole city.' But it is probable that accidents of place, 
rather than of time, would determine the intelligibility 
of this proverb : wherever the pine-tree was indige* 
nous, and its habits familiarly known, the allusion 
would suggest itself, and the force of it would be 
acknowledged, no matter in what age. And as to 
the remark that Aulus Gellius, in the title of a chapter 
now lost, seems to consider Herodotus as the real 
author of the saying, it amounts to nothing : at this 
day we shoTild be apt to discuss any vulgar error 
which has the countenance of Shakspeare, under a 
title such as this — ' On the Shakspearian notion that 
a toad is venomous,* meaning merely to remind our 
readers that the notion has a real popular hold and 
establishment, not surely that Shakspeare was the 
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originator of it. The authority of Eustathius, so very 
modem an author, adds no strength at all to Bentley^s 
hypothesis. No real links of tradition could possibly 
connect two authors removed from each other by 
nearly two thousand years. Eustathius ascribes, or 
seems to ascribe, the mot to Herodotus, not in a per- 
sonal sense, but as a short-hand way of designating 
the hook in which it is originally found. The truth 
is, that such a proverb would be co-eval and co- 
extensive with the tree. Symbolical forms are always 
delightful to a semi-barbarous age ; such, for instance, 
as the emblematic advice of that silent monitor to a 
t3rrant, who, walking through a garden, cut off the 
heads of all the plants which overtopped the rest. 
Threats more especially assume this form ; where they 
are perfectly understood, they are thus made more 
lively and significant ; and, on the other hand, where 
they are enigmatical, the uncertainty (according to a 
critical remark of Demetrius Phalereus) points the 
attention to them under a peculiar advantage of awe 
and ominous expectation. 

The sixth argument is another case of the second 
and fourth. Phalaris exults that he had routed the 
Tauromenites and the Zanclseans. ' But,' says Bent- 
ley, ' there is an old true saying — noXXU xana rU noXifta 
— many new and strange things happen in war. We 
have just now seen those same routed Zanclseans rise 
up again, after a thousand years, to give him a worse 
defeat. And now the others, too, are taking their 
time to revenge their old losses: for these, though 
they are called Tauromenites both here and in three 
other letters, make protestation against the name, and 
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declare they were called Naxians in the days of the 
true Phalaris. Taurominium, qtuE antea Naxos, says 
Pliny. Whence it is that Herodotus and Thucydides, 
because they wrote before the change of the name, 
never speak of Taurominium, but of Naxos.' 
i Yet it will be objected that Bentley himself has 
made Pythagoras contemporary with Phalaris: now 
of this very Pythagoras, Porphyry says — 'that he 
delivered Croton, Himera, and Taurominium from 
tyrants ; ' and lamblichus says — ' that a young man 
of Taurominium being drunk, Pythagoras played him 
sober by a few airs of grave spondees.* A third writer 
also, Conon, says, of a person in the age of Cyrus the 
elder, contemporary with Pythagoras and Phalaris, 
that he ' went to Taurominium in Sicily.' The an- 
swer to all this is obvious : Taurominium is here used 
with the same sort of licensed Prolepsis, as when we 
say, Julius CcBsar conquered France, and made an ex^ 
pedition into England, though we know that Gatd and 
Britain were the names in that age. 

The seventh, eighth, and eighteenth arguments may 
be thrown together, all turning upon the same objec- 
tion, viz. that Phalaris is apt to appropriate the 
thoughts of better men than himself — a kind of rob- 
bery which possibly other royal authors have practised, 
but hardly (like Phalaris) upon men bom long after 
their own time. The three cases of this, cited by 
Bentley, are of very different weight. Let us begin 
with the weakest. Writing to Polygnotus, Phalaris 
is found sporting this sentiment — xbyog bqyu oxta naqa 
rotg ampQoytglqott ntnlgivrat — that words are regarded 
as the shadow of deeds hy persons of good sense. ' It 
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is a very notable saying, and we are obliged to the 
author of it ; and, if Phalaris had not modestly hinted 
that others had said it before him, we might have 
taken it for his own. But then there was either a 
strange jumping of good wits, or Democritus was a 
sorry plagiary ; for he laid claim to the first invention 
of it. What shall we say to this matter ? Democri- 
tus had the character of a man of probity and wit. 
Besides, here are Plutarch and Diogenes, two witnesses 
that would scorn to flatter. This bears hard upon the 
author of the Letters. But how can we help it ? He 
should have minded his hits better, when he was 
minded to play the tyrant. For Democritus was too 
» young to know even Pythagoras ; Tflt Twi' jj'po roar ,«cej^«Tat 
— considerations of chronology are inconsistent vnth 
it; and yet Pythagoras survived Phalaris.' Such is 
Bentley's argument ; but undoubtedly it is unfair. He 
says ' besides,* as though Plutarch and Diogenes were 
supplementary evidences to a matter otherwise estab- 
lished upon independent grounds ; whereas it is from 
them only, and from Suidas, whom he afterwards 
brought forward, that we know of any such claim for 
Democritus. Again, Bentley overrates their authority. 
That of Plutarch, upon all matters of fact and cfltical 
history, is at this day deservedly low ; and, as to Dio- 
genes Laertius, nobody can read him without perceiv- 
ing that precisely upon this department of his labor, 
viz. the application of all the stray apophthegms, prose 
epigrams, and *good things,' which then floated in 
conversation, he had no guide at all. Sometimes there 
might be a slight internal indication of the author ; 
philosophic sarcasms, for instance, of every age, were 
ascribed boldly to the cynical Diogenes ; sometimes an 
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old tradition might descend with the saying ; hut 
much more frequently every aphorism or pointed say- 
ing was attributed by turns to each philosopher in 
succession, who, in his own generation, had possession 
of the public ear. Just the same thing has happened 
in England ; multitudes of felicitous mots have come 
down through the 18 th century to our days — doing 
duty first under the names of Swift, Dr. Sheridan, 
&c., next of Lord Chesterfield, then of Quin, Foote, 
and above all, of George Selwyn, who enjoyed a regal 
benefit of claim over all waifs and derelicts; and, 
finally, of Jekyll, Brinsley Sheridan, Courtenay, Sam 
Rogers, and Thomas Moore. Over and above all this, 
Bentley is obliged to make two concessions, which take- 
the edge ofi* his argument. Michael Psellus ascribes 
the saying to Simonides; and Isidore, the Pelusiot, 
generally to the Lacedaemonians. Now, at all events, 
this breaks the unanimity of the ascription to Democ- 
ritus, though each for itself should happen to be false. 
The objection to Simonides is, that he was but seven 
years old when Phalaris was killed. This, though 
surely, in a matter so perplexed as the chronology of 
that era, it is driving rather closely, we may allow. 
But what objection is there to the Lacedaemonians ? 
Certainly we can discern, in the very nature of the 
sentiment, a reason that may have influenced Isidore 
for tracing it up to a Laconic parentage ; but though 
this is an argiunent for suspicion, it is none for abso- 
lute rejection. Neither does Bentley make any ob- 
jection of that sort. Here again he seems to rely 
upon chronology ; for his own words are no stronger 
than these, — that ' though the date be undetermined, 
it might /airZy he presumed to be more recent thi^he,' 
VOL. n. 9 
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(t. e. Phalaris.) * Fairly to he presumed ! ' is that all ? 
And why is it to be presumed ? Simply because ' four 
parts out of five ' among the Lacedaemonian apoph- 
thegms collected by Plutarch are, in Bentley's judg- 
ment, later than the age of Phalaris. Even this leaves 
a chance not quite inconsiderable, that the anachronism 
may not exist in the apophthegm before us. But, 
finally, had Bentley been called on for his proof of the 
particular proportions here assigned to the Anti-Pha- 
laridean and Post-Phalaridean apophthegms, it would 
perhaps have appeared that the present argument of 
his was utterly worthless. For how came he to dis- 
criminate two classes ? Of necessity, by some marks, 
(as, suppose diction of a certain quality, more or less 
archaic, and metrical arrangement, which would be- 
long to all the yvcp^ou taken from the dramatic writers.) 
And are these criteria sufficient ? Undoubtedly they 
are; for example, before the iambics of the Greek 
tragedy existed, iambic apophthegms could not be de- 
tached from it. No such metrical yvw^iri, therefore, can 
pretend to an earlier date than that of the drama itself. 
Well, then, having so effectual a test, with what pro- 
priety could Bentley throw the decision upon a ratio 
of chances — * four out of five ? ' For no matter if 
the chances against a fact had been even a thousand to 
one before examination, yet if, after examination and 
submission to the test, the result were in favor of that 
fact, it will be established no less certainly than if 
the chances had been just the other way. The positive 
application of the test is transcendent to all presump- 
tions and probabilities whatsoever, however reasonable 
it might have been to rely upon them in a case where 
no examination had been possible. So much for this 
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section, whicli — though the weakest of the whole — • 
is wound up in the most stinging manner ; for Boyle 
having argued that apparent plagiarisms in a case like 
this proved nothing, since, in fact, no absolute origi- 
nality, and therefore no manifest plagiarism, could be 
imagined in sentiments which belong to himian nature 
itself, Bentley assures him that he is mistaken — ex- 
hibiting in his own person a refutation of that maxim ; 
' for there are many such nostrums in his book, such 
proper and peculiar mistakes, as were never thought 
on nor said by any man before him.' 

The argument in the eighteenth section, which would . 
fix upon Phalaris a reference to an epitapl^first cited 
by Demosthenes in his Crown Oration, delivered in 
the third year of the 112th Oljrmpiad, nearly two 
hundred and twenty years after his own death, is about 
as dubious as the last. But the case in the eight sec- 
tion is unanswerable. Phalaris is made to say— ^ 

GvrjTovg yoQ orcag a&uvarov ^Qyi,* ?/«*>', mg (paol rivig^ ot? nQoatjxn 

— (i. e. That we, being ourselves mortal, should cherish 
immortal anger, is, according to the saying, unfitting.) 
Now, here the iambic metre, and the tone of a tragic 
yrw^v, are too evident to leave any doubts about the 
fountain from which the Pseudo-Phalaris is drawing. 

The inference of Bentley is — ^that, if this iambic 
came from the stage, it must be later than Phalaris, 
let it belong to what poet soever, tragic or comic' 
Boyle, on the other hand, is ' very well satisfied that 
there were both tragic and comic poets before the 
days of Phalaris.' And upon this, in law phrase, 
issue is joined. 

Comedy is discussed in the present section. Bentley 
argues the following points against Boyle : — First, 
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•that Epicharmus is to be conBidered the father of 
Comedy upon more and better authorities than Susa- 
rion ; Secondly, this being admitted, that upon chrono- 
logical grounds Phalaris could not borrow a verse from 
comedy; Thirdly, even supposing Susarion to have 
contributed something to the invention, yet that this 
could not have availed Phalaris, unless he had come 
over incognito . to the villages of Attica, inasmuch as 
*his plays were extemporal, and never published in 
writing ; * and, Fourthly, granting even * that they 
were published, it is more likely they were in tetrame- 
tres and other chorical measures, than in iambics.' 
And why ^ ? Because, as the Drama grew up from 
a festival, in which the main elements were singing 
and dancing, it is certain that the earliest metres were 
those which adapted themselves to dancing. It is, 
however, true, though at that time unknown to the 
learned, that an unpublished MS., of one Diomedes 
Scholasticus upon Dionysius Thrax, which MS. is in 
the King's Library, asserts, that * Susarion was the 
beginner of comedy in verse, whose plays were all lost 
in oblivion : but there are two or three iambics of a 
play of his still remembered. In fact, there are in all 
five : the first four in this very MS. which had been 
seen only by Bentley, (and some of them in two other 
authors ;) the last (which, by the way, seems to us a 
later addition by way of intfivBlov) in Stobaeus. We 
shall give the whole, as the sentiment unfortunately 
belongs to all ages : 

^fiog <J>iXiv8 MiyaqLBiv TQinodloxiog' 
Kaxbv yvvatxBg' aXX^ ouwg^ cadtj^orait 
(hJx ^arlv dtxtiv dixiccv avtv xaxov, 
Kal koQ TO Yi},uatt xal to fit^ Y^fiai, xaxor. 
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HeaVy O people : thus speaks Susarion, ^c. Women 
are a torment ; hut still, my countrymen, there is no 
keeping house vrithout this torment. To marry, then, 
and not to marry, is alike calamitous. Bentley pro- 
duces this evidence (which, by the way, he corrects 
capitally) against himself; but disarms it chiefly by 
this argument. Susarion is here introduced addressing 
the audience in his own person; now that, taken in 
connection with the iambic metre, will prove the verses 
to be no part of a play. For though sometimes the 
poet did address the parterre, yet this was always done 
through the chorus ; and what were the measures that 
the chorus used at that time ? * Never iambics, but 
always anapaests or tetrametres ; and I believe,' says 
Bentley, 'there is not one instance that the chorus 
speaks at all to the pit in iambics ; to the actor it 
sometimes does.' Boyle, in treating the case of Susa- 
rion, had made much use of a passage in the Arundel 
Marbles. Unfortunately the words, which he particu- 
larly relied on, were mere emendations of Palmerius 
and Selden. Now it happened that Selden, whose 
Greek knowledge we ourselves consider miserably 
inaccurate, had in this instance made but a very im- 
perfect examination of ihe marble chronicle itself. 
The consequence was, that Boyle had here uninten- 
tionally prepared an opening for a masterly display of 
skill on the part of Bentley, who had the pleasure at 
one and the same moment of exhibiting his Greek 
without ostentation — of doing a critical service to 
that famous Arundelian monument, on which so many 
learned heads had been employed — of dragging after 
him,- as captives, a whole host of heroes in literature, 
9* 
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whom he had indisputably defeated — and finally, of 
establishing his triumph in the question immediately 
before him.^^ AH this learning, however, Bentley 
fails not to remind his readers, is ex ahundcmti, so 
much over and above what was necessary to decide 
the dispute, and, in fact, an excursus forced from him 
by his antagonist. For in reality certain words in the 
apophthegm, no ways essential to its expression, are 
proofs (or so Bentley regards them) that the Pseudo- 
Phalaris was borrowing not merely from the Greek 
drama before it existed, but from a specific dramatist, 
Euripides, to wit ; and a specific tragedy now lost, viz. 
Philoctetes. However, we must own that this part of 
the argument appears to us questionable at least, and 
perhaps positively wrong ; questionable, because Bent- 
ley has laid far too much stress on two words so ex- 
ceedingly common as ^jr***- and nqoat[x%i, the rest being 
(as he himself admits) absolutely indispensable to the 
expression of the thought, and therefore sure to occur 
to any writer having occasion to express it. To these 
two words confessedly he commits the entire burden of 
the tragedian's claim; and upon the ground, that, 
where so many equivalent expressions were at hand, 
it was hardly to be supposed that two persons writing 
independently, 'would have hit upon the same by 
chance.' But we reply, that the words ^B/tiv and nqoatlxet, 
each containing an iambus, are convenient, and likely 
to ofier to any man writing in iambic metre, which 
several of Bentley' s equivalents are not. At any rate, 
the extent of the coincidence is not sufficient. But, 
secondly, we think that unquestionably the apophthegm 
was not from the fragment of the Philoctetes ; for the 
words there stand thus : — 
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"S2(fniQ di 6vrp:bv xal to aoifi* i^^w* tipv. 

In this there is sonve difference, even as to the form 
of the thought ; and the Pseudo-Phalaris must greatly 
have disturbed the order, and, witJioxU apparent reason, 
to obtain his own. But the best answer is this, that 
the words, as they now stand, are in a natural iambic 
arrangement — 

'Qi> nQoat\xui, 

The defect in the second line might be supplied in a 
thousand ways. And we therefore throw Bentley back 
upon that general form of his argument, which he 
imagined to be superseded by a special one-: King 
Phalaris, in any case, is detected borrowing from a 
tragic drama, if not from this particular drama of 
Euripides ; and as elsewhere we have -seen him draw- 
ing loans from cities before they were founded, so 
here he is manifestly borrowing a sentiment from some 
tragedian unknown, before tragedy itself existed. 

The two next arguments may be thrown together. 
In the first of them, Phalaris is convicted of borrowing 
a phrase (tov oXt^qov tvQn) from Callimachus ; and another 
{irtqm da'^ioviy in the sense of had fortune) perhaps also 
from Callimachus — if not, from Pindar ; no matter 
which, since either way there would be an anachronism. 
These cases are, perhaps, doubtful ; in fact, the acknow- 
ledged coincidence of two original poets, shows that 
the last phrase, at any rate, had gained a sort of pro- 
verbial footing. Not so with regard to the word 
philosopher^ which frimishes the matter for another 
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section. The 56^ Letter is addressed to Pythagoras 
the Philosopher; this being only the superscription, 
may have been the addition of a copier ; and, if so, 
the argument of Bentley would be eluded ; but in the 
23d Letter, the word philosophy cannot be detached 
from the context. Now, it is universally agreed, that 
Pythagoras himself introduced 30 the word; a fact 
which hardly needs an attestation ; however, from a 
crowd of authors, Bentley quotes Cicero to the follow- 
ing effect : — * That, when Pythagoras had discoursed 
before Leon, (the tyrant of Sicyon,) that prince, much 
taken with his wit and eloquence, asked him what art 
or trade he possessed. '-4r/,* says Pythagoras, */ 
profess none ; I am a philosopher.* Leon, in admira-' 
tion of the newness of the name, inquired what these 
philosophers were, and wherein they differed from other 
men.' On this, says Bentley, * What a difference is 
here between the two t3rrants ! The one knows not 
what philosopher means : the other seems to account 
it as threadbare a word as the name of wise men of 
Greece ; and that, too, before he had ever spoken with 
Pythagoras. We cannot tell which conversation was 
first. If Phalaris was the first, the Epistles must be a 
cheat. But, allowing Leon's to be the first, yet it 
could not be long after the other ; and it is very hard 
to believe that the fame of so small a matter could so 
soon reach Phalaris's ear in his castle, through his 
guard of blue-coats, and the loud bellowing of his 
bull.' In a note on the word blue-coats,3i Bentley 
says, ' This is not said at random ; for I find the Agri- 
gentines forbade their citizens to wear blue clothes, 
because blue was Phalaris's livery.' 

Boyle's answer is characteristic at once of his breed- 
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ing as a man of quality, and his pnrsuits as a scholar : 
for he takes a scholarlike illustration, and he uses it 
like a courtier. Queen Elizabeth, it seems, in address- 
ing one of the universities, introduced, upon her own 
authority, the word Fcsminilis, Now, could that 
learned body have paid her a more delicate compli- 
ment, asks Boyle, than by using the royal word in its 
answer ? Bentley rejects this as a piece of unworthy 
adulation ; not that Bentley was always above flatter- 
ing ; but his mind was too coarse and plain to enter 
into the spirit of such romantic and Castilian homage : 
his good sense was strong, his imaginative gallantry 
weak. However, we agree with him that, previously 
to any personal conversation with Pythagoras, the true 
Pl;ialaris could not possibly have used this new desig- 
nation ^ as familiarly as if it had been the language of 
his nurse,' but * woidd have ushered it in with some 
kind of introduction.' 

In the following section comes on to be argued, the 
great question of the age of Tragedy. The occasion is 
this : In the 63d Epistle, Phalaris * is in great wrath 
with one Aristolochus, a tragic poet, that nobody ever 
heard of, for writing tragedies against him.' Bentley 
amuses himself a little with the expression of ' writing 
tragedies against a man ; ' and with the name of Aris- 
tolochus, wht)m he pronounces o. fairy poet, for having 
kept himself invisible to all the world since his own 
day ; though Boyle facetiously retorts, that, judging 
by the length of his name, he must have been a giant, 
rather than a fairy. But the strength of Bentley's 
objection is announced in this sentence : — 'I must 
take the boldness to tell Phalaris, who am out of his 
reach, that he lays a false crime to the poet's charge ; 
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for tliere was no such thing nor word as tragedy when 
he tyrannized at Agrigentum.' Upon this arose the 
dispute concerning the earliest date of tragedy. 

In treating this interesting question, Bentley first 
addresses himself to the proof that Thespis, and not 
Epigenes or Phrynicus, was the true and original 
inventor of tragedy ; and that no relics of any one 
Thespian drama survived in the age of Aristotle ; con- 
sequently, that those fragments which imposed upon 
Clemens Alexandrinus and others, were forgeries ; and 
he points out even the particular person most liable to 
the suspicion of the forgery, viz. Heraclides Ponticus, 
a scholar of Aristotle's. The fact of the forgery is 
settled indeed upon other evidence; for these four 
monstrous words, Kra^tfii, XAvnrtjg, <i>UYfio, jQoxfjj occur 
in the . iambics attributed to Thespis. Now these 
words are confessedly framed as artificial contrivances 
for including the entire twenty-four letters of the 
Greek alphabet. But Bentley makes it tolerably evi- 
dent that no more than eighteen, certainly not twenty- 
four, existed in the age of Thespis. The lines, then, 
are spurious ; and the. imaginary evidences for the fact 
of Thespis having written anything, are got rid of. 
And as to any supplementary argument from the Alces- 
tis, supposed to be ascribed to him by the Arundel 
Marbles, that is overthrown — 1 . By the received tra- 
dition that Thespis admitted no female character into 
his plays : a fortiori, then, that he could not have 
treated a subject, the whole passion of which turned 
upon a female character ; but, 2. More effectually by 
the triumphant proof which' Bentley gives, that the 
Arundelian Alcestis was a pure fictioli of Selden's, 
arising out of imperfect examination. Next, however, 
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let it be conceded that Thespis did write, will that be 
of any service to Boyle ? This introduces the question • 
of the precise era of Thespis. Now, on the Oxford 
Marble, most unfortunately the letters which assign 
this are obliterated by time and weather. But Bent- 
ley suggests an obvious remedy for the misfortune, 
which gives a certain approximation. The name of 
Thespis stands between two great events, viz. the 
defeat of Croesus by Cyrus, immediately preceding, 
and the accession of Darius, immediately following. 
The first of these is placed by all great chronologists 
in the first year of the 59th Olympiad ; the last, in the 
second year of the 65th Olympiad. Between these 
dates, then, it was (a latitude of twenty-five years) that 
Thespis founded the tragic drama. And this being so, 
it foUows, obviously, that Phalaris, who perished in 
the third year of the 57th Olympiad, could not have 
afforded a subject to tragedy during his lifetime. 
Boyle most idly imagines an error in the marble 
chronicle, through an omission of the sculptor. Cer- 
tainly the atpay^ara operarum are well known to literary 
men of our times, but hardly where the proof-sheets 
happen to be marble ; and after all, Bentley shows him 
that he would take no benefit by this omission. Three 
collateral disquisitions on Phrynicus, the successor of 
Thespis, on Solon, and on the origin of the word trag- 
edy, are treated elaborately, and with entire success ; 
but they depend too much on a vast variety of details 
to admit of compression. 

In the Twelfth Section, Bentley examines the dialect. 
* Had all other ways failed us,' says he, * of detecting 
this impostor, yet his very speech had betrayed him : 
for his language is Attic ; but he had forgotten that 
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the scene of these Epistles was not Athens, hut Sicily, 
where the Doric tongue was generally spoken and writ- 
ten. Pray, how came that idiom to be the court lan- 
guage at Agrigentum?* Athens, the maorvQatrog, or 
tyrant-hating, by old prerogative, was not likely to be 
a favorite with the greatest of tyrants. And above all, 
we must consider this — that in the age of Phalaris, 
before literature had given to the Attic dialect that 
supremacy which it had afterwards, there was no one 
reason for valuing this exotic dialect, (as it was to 
Phalaris,) or giving it any sort of preference to the 
native dialect of Sicily. 

But it is objected that Phalaris was bom at Asty- 
palsea, an island where, in early times, there existed 
an Attic colony. Now, in answer to this — waiving 
the question of fact, would he, who for twenty years 
had been a tax-gatherer in Sicily, have not learned the 
Doric ? Studying popularity, would he have reminded 
the natives, by every word he uttered, that he was a 
foreigner ? But perhaps he was not bom at Astypalsea : 
there is a strong presumption that he was bom in 
Sicily : and even if at Astypalsea, there is ' direct evi- 
dence that it was a Dorian colony, not an Athenian ; 
for it was planted by the Megarians.' 

But other eminent Sicilians, it may be said, quitted 
the Doric for the Attic in their writings. Tme : but 
that was in solemn compositions addressed to the 
world, epic poems and histories — not in familiar let- 
ters, ' mostly directed to the next towns, or to some 
of his own domestics, about private affairs, or even the 
expenses of his family, and never designed for the 
public view.' 

* Yet,' retorts Boyle, < we have a letter of Dion of 
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Syracuse to Dionysius tlie Tyrant, and a piece of Dio- 
nysius's, both preserved among Plato's Epistles, and 
written in such a dialect as if both prince and philoso- 
pher (to use the Doctor's phrase) had gone to school 
at Athens.' 

Here, rejoins Bentley, he is * very smart upon me ; 
but he lashes himself ; for the philosopher really did 
go to school at Athens, and lived with Plato and 
Speusippus : ' and as to the prince, though he ' did 
not go to Athens, yet Athens, as I may say, went to 
him; for not Plato only, but several other philoso- 
phers, were entertained by him at his court in Syxa- 
cuse.' 

But again, says Boyle, thinking to produce a memo- 
rable and unobjectionable case, because taken from 
Scripture, Epimenides the Cretan did not write in 
the Cretic dialect ; for, in the line cited from him by 

St. Paul, — 

[104] 

Kqt'j-ieg ittl xptv^ai, xaxix ^rn)ia^ ya^iQig icQyaly 

the word ^A would in the Cretic dialect have been icej. 
Even from this position, so difficult as it might .seem 
at this time of day to dispute, Bentley's unrelenting 
scourge immediately forces him : he produces a Cretic 
epistle and a Cretic inscription, (of absolute authority, 
being on marble,) both of which present the form at I, 
But, even had it been otherwise, we must remember, 
that from a poem to a familiar epistle, non valet consC" 
quentia ; the latter could not abandon the dialect native 
to the writer, without impeaching its credits And so 
fatal is Bentley's good luck, here as everywhere, that 
he produces a case where a letter of this very Epime- 
nides, which still survives, was denounced as spurious 
VOL. n. 10 
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by an ancient critic, (Demetrius the Magnesian,) for 
no other reason than because it was not Cretic in its 
dialect, but Attic. 

With his customary bad fortune, Boyle next pro- 
duces Alcseus and Sappho, as persons ' who were bom 
in places where the Ionic was spoken, and yet wrote 
their lyric poems in JEolic or Doric' For this asser- 
tion he really had some colorable authority, since both 
^lian and Suidas expressly rank Lesbos among the 
Ionian cities. Yet, because Meursius, and before him, 
Brodseus, and after both, Bentley himself, had all in- 
dependently noticed the word Lesbos as an error for 
Lebedos, Bentley replies in the following gentle 
terms : — 'I protest I am ashamed even to refute such 
miserable trash, though Mr. Boyle was not ashamed 
to write it. What part is it that I must teach him ? 
That Alceeus and Sappho were natives of Lesbos? 
But it is incredible he should be ignorant of that. Or, 
that the language of Lesbos was ^olic ? Yes, there 
his learning was at a loss ; he believed it was Ionic* 
It is then demonstrated, by a heap of authorities, not 
only that Lesbos was an JEolian city, but that, (as 
Strabo says,) in a manner, it was the metropolis of 
JEolian cities.* 

Well, hut AgathyrsideSy at least, quitted his Saniian 
or Doric dialect for Ionic, Answer : There was no 
such person ; nor did the island of Samos speak Doric, 
but Ionic Greek. 

Andronicus of Rhodes, then, in his still surviving 
Commentary on Aristotle's Ethics, The Commentary 
does indeed survive ; but that the author was a Rhodian, 
is a mere conceit of a modem, and a very unlearned 
person.3^ This fact had been already stated by Daniel 
Heinsius, the original editor of Andronicus. 
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Well, at any rate, Dionysius of Halicamassus : that 
case is past disputing. Why, yes ; he was of Doric 
birth undoubtedly, and undoubtedly he wrote in the 
Attic dialect. But then, in the first place, he lived 
amongst those who had nothing to do with the Doric 
— - which was one reason for abjuring his native dia- 
lect; and secondly, which is the material difference 
between him and Phalaris, he wrote in the age of 
Augustus Caesar — when the Attic dialect had been 
established for four centuries as the privileged lan- 
guage of Grecian literature. 

' But the most remarkable instance of all,* says Boyle, 
* is that of Zaleucus, King of the Locrians, a Doric 
colony : the preface to whose laws is preserved, and has 
plainly nothing of the Doric dialect in it,* Sad fate 
of this strongest of all instances ! His inexorable an- 
tagonist sets to work, and, by arguments drawn from 
place, time, and language, makes it pretty nearly a 
dead certainty that the pretended laws of Zaleucus 
were as pure a fabrication as the Letters of Phalaris. 
Afterwards he makes the same scrutiny, and with the 
same result, of the laws attributed to Charondas ; and 
in the end, he throws out a conjecture that both these 
forgeries were the work of some sophist not even a 
native Greek ; a conjecture which, by the way, has 
since been extended by Valckenaer to the Pseudo- 
Phalaris himself, upon the authority of some Latin 
idioms. 33 

[N. B. Any future editor of Bentley's critical works 
ought to notice the arguments of Warburton, who, in 
the Divine Legation, endeavors to support the two 
lawgivers against Bentley.] 

The use of the Attic dialect, therefore, in an age 
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when as yet no conceivable motive had arisen for pre- 
ferring that to any other dialect, the earliest morning 
not hav'ing dawned of those splendors which afterwards 
made Athens the glory of the earth, is of itself a per- 
fect detection of the imposture. But let this be 
waived. Conceive that mere caprice, in a wilful tyrant 
like Phalaris, led him to adopt the Attic dialect : stet 
pro ratione voluntas. Still, even in such a case, he 
must have used the Attic of his own day. Caprice 
might go abroad, or it might go back in point of time ; 
but caprice could not prophetically anticipate, as Pha- 
laris does, the diction of an age long posterior to his 
own. Upon this subject Bentley expresses himself 
in a more philosophic tone than he usually adopts. 
* Every living language,' says he, * like the perspiring 
bodies of living creatures, is in perpetual motion and 
alteration. Some words go off, and become obsolete ; 
others are taken in, and by degrees gfow into com- 
mon use ; or the same word is inverted to a new sense 
and notion ; which, in tract of time, makes as observa- 
ble a change in the air and features of a language, as 
age makes in the lines and mien of a face.' Boyle, 
however, admitting this as a general law, chooses to 
suppose that the Greek language presented an eminent 
exception to it ; insomuch that writings, separated by 
an interval of two thousand years, were, in his judg- 
ment, nearer to each other in point of phraseology, 
than English works separated by only two centuries. 
And as the reason of this fancied stability, he assigns 
the extended empire of the Greeks. Bentley disputes 
both the fact and the reason. As to the fact, he says 
that the resemblance between the old and modem 
Greek literature was purely mimetic. Why else, he 
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asks^ arose the vast multitude of scholiasts ? Their 
£dd was necessary to explain phrases which had become 
obsolete. As to extensive empire, no better cause can 
be assigned why languages are not stationary. In the 
Roman language, for example, more changes took place 
during the single century between the Duilian column 
(t. e. the first naval victory of the Romans) and the 
comedies of Terence, than during the four centuries pre- 
ceding. And why ? Because in that century tJft Roman 
eagles fiirst flew beyond the limits of Italy. Again, 
with respect to the Athenian dialect, we find, from 
Dionysius of Halicarnassus, that already by the time 
of the great orators, the peculiar Attic of Plato and 
Thucydides had become antiquated, although these last 
stood in the same relation of time to Demosthenes, 
that Dryden did to Pope. Now this is sufficiently ex- 
plained by the composition of the Athenian population 
in the 110th Olympiad, as afterwards recorded by 
Athenaeus. At that time there were twenty-one 
thousand citizens, ten thousand naturalized foreigners, 
and four hundred thousand slaves. Under this pro- 
portion of nineteen foreigners ^^ to one native, well 
might the dialect suffer rapid alterations. 

Thus far Bentley maintained his usual superiority. 
But in the particular examples which he adduced, he 
was both unexpectedly penurious and not always ac- 
curate. The word evyanQeg, daughters, used in the 
Hebrew manner for young women, was -indisputably a 
neologism impossible to the true Phalaris. So also 
of ngoTQijitty used for nQotfigtiv. With respect to the 
phrase Ualdwv igagal, used for lovers of children, which 
Bentley contends must have been equivalent in the 
elder ag§s to the infamous word Uai^e^acat, it has been 
10* 
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since supposed that he was refuted by Markland, and 
V. 1088 of the Supplices of Euripides; but on the 
whole, we are of opinion that Bentley was right. It 
was the prerogative of the Tragic Drama, as of poetry 
in general, to exalt and ennoble : Thus, for instance, 
'filled her with thee a goddess fair,' in Milton's 
L* Allegro, would in plain prose become almost an 
obscene expression ; but, exalted and sustained by 
the surrounding images, it is no more than allowably 
voluptuous. In the absolute prose of Phalaris, we 
think with Bentley that the phrase could not- have 
borne an innocent meaning. Thus far Bentley was 
right, or not demonstrably wrong ; but in the two 
next instances he errs undeniably ; and the triumph 
of Boyle, for the first time and the last, cannot be 
gainsaid. Bentley imagined that ngoStSw^it, in the un- 
usual sense of giving beforehand, (instead of betray- 
ing,) had no countenance from the elder writers ; and 
he denounced the word Siwxo), when applied to the puT" 
suing an object of desire, believing that it was appli- 
cable only to the case of an enemy pursuing one who 
fed. Here we see the danger, in critical niceties, of 
trusting to any single memory, though the best in the 
world. And we can well believe Bentley when he 
charges his oversight upon the hurry of the ' press 
staying for more copy,* Having erred, however, the 
best course is to confess frankly and unreservedly ; and 
this Bentley does. But in one point he draws from 
his very error an advantageous inference : his Oxford 
enemies had affected to regard him as a mere index- 
hunter; and Alsop had insolently described him as 
* virum in volvendis Lexicis satis diligentem* Now, 
says Bentley, it was just because I was not what they 
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would represent me, just because I too mucli neglected 
to search Lexicons and Indexes, and too entirely relied 
on my own reading and unassisted memory, that this 
one sole error in my first hasty dissertation remained, 
like the heel of Achilles, to show a touch of human 
infirmity, in what else might have claimed the im- 
maculateness of a divine origin. 

Upon a final examination of the Letters, Bentley 
detected three other words, which manifestly belonged 
to a later and a philosophic era — viz., Jlgovota, used 
not in the sense oi foresight, but of Divine Providence ; 
Sroixttov^ which at first meant a letter or an element of 
words, used for element in the natural philosopher's 
sense; and Koofiog for the world. But the truth is, 
that this line of argument threw Bentley upon the 
hard task of proving negatives. It might be easy, as 
occasions offered, to show that such a word was used 
by a particular age ; one positive example sufliced for 
that : but difficult indeed to show that it was not. The 
whole is a matter of practice and feeling ; and without 
any specific instances of modem idiom, which yet might 
perhaps still be collected by a very vigilant critic, no 
man of good taste, competently prepared, will hesitate 
to condemn the Letters as an imposture, upon the 
general warrant of the style and quality of the 
thoughts ; these are everywhere redolent of a state of 
society highly artificial and polished, and argue an era 
of literature matured, or even waning, as to the divis- 
ion of its several departments, and the pretensions of 
its professors. 

The argument which succeeds in the Fourteenth and 
Nineteenth Sections, is equally ludicrous and convinc- 
ing. Throughout the Letters, Phalaris sports a most 
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royal mtinificence, and gives away talents with as much 
ease as if they had been sixpences. Now, the jest of 
the matter is, that Sicilian talents were really not much 
more. The Attic forger of the Letters, naturally think- 
ing of the Attic talent, (worth about £180,) forgot or 
had never learned, that the Sicilian talent was literally 
two thousand times less in value. Thus Phalaris com- 
plains of a hostile invasion, as having robbed him of 
seven talents ; which, if they could be supposed Attic 
talents, make £1260 sterling; but, being Sicilian 
talents, no more than 12s. 7d, Again, he gives to a 
lady, as her marriage portion, five talents, meaning, of 
course, Attic talents, {i. c. £900) ; but what the true 
Phalaris must have understood by that sum was — 
nine shillings ! And in other places he mentions 
jgaxftai, coins which were not Sicilian. Boyle endea- 
vored to resist these exposures, but without any suc- 
cess ; and the long dissertation on Sicilian money which 
his obstinacy drew from Bentley, remains a monument 
of the most useful learning, as it corrects the errors of 
Gronovius, and other first-rate authorities, upon this 
very complex topic. 

Meantime, the talent everywhere meant to be under- 
stood was the Athenian ; and upon that footing, the 
presents made by Phalaris are even more absurd by 
their excess, than upon the Sicilian valuation of the 
talent by their defect. Either way, the Pseudo-Pha- 
laris is found offending against the possibilities of the 
time and of the place. One instance places the ab- 
surdity in a striking light, both as respects, the giver 
and the receiver. Gold was at that time very scarce in 
Greece, so that the Spartans could not, in every part 
of that country, collect enough to gild the face of a 
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single statue ; and they finally bought it in Asia of 
Croesus. Nay, long afterwards, Philip of Macedon, 
being possessed of one golden cup, weighing no more 
than half a pound Troy, could not sleep, if it were not 
placed under his pillow. But, perhaps, Sicily had 
-what Greece wanted? So far from it, that, above 
seventy years after Phalaris, Hiero, King of Syracuse, 
could not obtain gold enough for a single tripod and a 
Victoria, until after a long search, and a mission to 
Corinth ; and even then his success was an accident. 
So much for the powers of the giver. Now for the 
receiver. A physician in those days was not paid very 
liberally; and even in a later age, the following are 
the rates which the philosopher Crates assigns as a 
representative scale for the practice qf rich men : — 
* To a cook, £30 ; to a physician, Sd, ; to a toad-eater, 
£900; to a moral adviser — smoke; to a courtezan, 
£180; to a philosopher, 4d.' But this was satire. 
True : yet, seriously, not long after the death of 
Phalaris, we have an account of the fees paid to 
Democedes, the most eminent physician of that day. 
His salary for a whole year from the people of ^gina 
was £180. The following year he was hired by the 
Athenians for £300; and the year after that by a 
prince, richer than Phalaris, for £360; so that he 
never got so much as a guinea a-day. Yet, in the 
face of these facts, Phalaris gives to his physician, 
Polycletus, the following presents for a single cure : — 
four goblets of refined gold, two silver bowls of im- 
rivalled workmanship, ten couple of large ThericlaBan 
cups, twenty young boys for his slaves, fifteen hundred 
pounds in ready money, besides a pension for life, equal 
to the highest salaries of his generals or admirals ; all 
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which, says Bentley, though shocking to common 
sense, when supposed to come from Phalaris, a petty 
prince of a petty district in Sicily, ' is oredible enough, 
if we consider that a sophist was the paymaster ; ' who, 
as the actors in the Greek comedy paid all debts with 
lupins, pays his with words. 

As his final argiunent, Bentley objects that the very 
invention of letter-writing was due to Atossa the 
Persian Empress, younger than Phalaris by one or 
two generations. This is asserted upon the authority 
of Tatian, and of a much more learned writer, Clement 
of Alexandria. But, be that as it may, every person 
who considers the general characteristics of those 
times, must be satisfied that, if the epistolary form 
of composition ^existed at all, it was merely as a rare 
agent in sudden and difficult emergencies — rarer, 
perhaps, by a great deal, than the use of telegraphic 
dispatches at present. As a species of literary com- 
position, it could not possibly arise until its use in 
matters of business had familiarized it to all the world. 
Letters of grace and sentiment would be a remote 
afterthought upon letters of necessity and practical 
negotiation. Bentley is too brief, however, on this 
head, and does not even glance at some collateral 
topics, such as the Lacedaemonian Caduceus and its 
history, which would have furnished a very interesting 
excursus. His reason for placing this section last is 
evident. The story of Mucianus^ a Roman of consular 
rank, who had been duped by a pretended letter of 
Sarpedon's, (that same Sarpedon, si Diis placeat, who 
is killed in the Iliad by Patroclus,) furnishes him 
with- a parting admonition, personally appropriate to 
his antagonist — that something more even than the 
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title of Honorable * cannot always secure a man from 
cheats and impostures.' 

In the Sixteenth Section, which might as properly 
have stood last, Bentley moves the startling question, 
(able of itself to decide the controversy,) ' in what 
secret cave ' the letters had been hidden, * so that 
nobody ever heard of them for a thousand years ? ' 
He suggests that some trusty servant of the tyrant 
must have buried them under ground ; ' and it was 
well he did so ; for if the Agrigentines had met with 
them, (who burned both him and his relations and his 
friends,) they had certainly gone to pot.' [The foreign 
translator of the two Phalaris Dissertations (whose 
work, by the way, was revised by the illustrious 
Valckenaer) is puzzled by this phrase of Agoing to 'pot^ 
and he translates it conjecturally in the following 
ludicrous terms : ' Si enim eas invenissent Agritentini, 
sine dubio sergendis natihis inserviissent,^'] Boyle, 
either himself in a mist, or designing to mystify his 
readers, cites the cases, as if parallel cases, of Patercu- 
lus and Phaedrus, the first of whom is not quoted by 
any author now extant till Priscian's time — five 
hundred years later than his own era — and not again 
until nine hundred years after Priscian : as to Phae- 
drus, supposed to belong to the Augustan era, he is 
first mentioned by Avienus, four hundred years after 
this epoch, and never once again, until his works 
were brought to light by Pithou late in the sixteenth 
century. These cases Boyle cites as countenancing 
that of Phalaris. But Bentley will not suffer the 
argument to be so darkened: the thousand years 
which succeeded to Priscian and Avienus were years 
of barbarity ; there was little literature, and little in- 
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terest in literature, througli that long night in Western 
Europe. This sufficiently accounts for the obscurity 
in which the two Latin authors slumbered. But the 
thousand years which succeeded to Phalaris, Solon, 
and Pythagoras, were precisely the most enlightened 
period of that extent, and, in fact, the only period of 
one thousand successive years, in the records of our 
planet, that has uninterruptedly enjoyed the light of 
literature. So that the difference between the case of 
Phalaris, and those which are alleged as pturallel by 
Boyle, is exactly this : that the Pseudo-Phalaris was 
first heard of in 'the very dusk and twilight before the 
long night of ignorance ; ' whereas Phaedrus, Lactan- 
tins, &c. suffered the more natural effect of being 
eclipsed by that light. The darkness which extin- 
guished the genuine classics, first drew Phalaris into 
notice. Besides, that in the cases brought forward to 
countenance that of Phalaris, the utmost that can be 
inferred is no more than a negative argument, those 
writers are simply not quoted ; but from that no 
argument can be drawn, concluding for their non- 
existence. Whereas, in the case of Phalaris, we find 
various authors — Pindar, for instance, Plato, Aristo- 
tle, TimoBus, Polybiu^, and others, down even to 
Lucian — talking of the man in terms which are quite 
inconsistent with the statements of these letters. And 
we may add, with regard to other distinguished au- 
thors, as Cicero in particular, that on many occasions, 
their very silence, under circumstances which sug- 
gested the strongest temptation to quote from these 
letters, had they been aware of their existence, is of 
itself a sufficient proof that no such records of the 
Sicilian tyrant had ever reached them by report. 
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Finally, the matter of the letters, to which Bentley 
dedicates a separate section of his work, is decisive of 
the whole question to any man of judgment who has 
reviewed them without prejudice or passion. Strange 
it is at this day ta recollect the opposite verdicts on this 
point of the controversy, and the qualifications of those 
from whom they proceeded. Sir William Temple, an 
aged statesman, and practised in public business, inti- 
mate with courts, a man of great political sagacity, a 
high-bred gentleman, and of brilliant accomplishments, 
singles out these letters not merely as excellent in 
their kind, but as one argument amongst others for 
the unapproachable supremacy in all intellectual pre- 
tensions of the ancients ; on the other hand, Bentley, 
a young scholastic clergyman of recluse habits, com- 
paratively low in rank, and of humble breeding, pro- 
nounces the letters to be utterly despicable, and 
unworthy of a prince. On such a question, and 
between such judges, who would hesitate to abide 
by the award of the sage old diplomatist? Yet a 
single explanation discredits his judgment : he was 
angry and prejudiced. And the actual result is — 
that every reader of sense heartily accedes to Bentley's 
sentence — ' You feel, by the emptiness and deadness 
of them, that you converse with some dreaming pedant 
with his elbow on his desk; not with an active, 
ambitious tyrant, with his hand on his sword, com- 
manding a million of subjects.* 



It remains that we should say a few words on Bent- 
ley's character, and the general amount of his claims. 
This part of his task. Dr. Monk, for a reason quite 
unintelligible to ns, has declined ; f^nd D^. Pfur has 
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attempted it with bis usual sonorous tympany of 
words, but witb no vestiges of distinct meaning, or 
of appropriate commendation. We do not design, 
on tbis occasion, to supply tbeir omissions by a solemn 
and minute adjudication of Bentley's quaiUum mendt 
in every part of bis pretensions ; tbat will be a proper 
imdertaking, and one from wbicb we sball not sbrink, 
in connection witb some general review of tbe leading 
scholars since tbe restoration of letters, English and 
continental. At present, we shall confine ourselves to 
a brief and unpretending suggestion of some few prin- 
cipal considerations, wbicb should gidde our estimate 
of Bentley*s services to literature. 

Bentley was a man of strong ' mother wit,' and of 
masculine good sense. These were bis primary advan- 
tages ; and be had them in excess, if excess belongs to 
gifts of that quality. They are gifts which have not 
often illuminated the labors of the great classical 
scholar ; who, though necessarily a man of talent, 
has rarely been a man of powerful understanding. 
In this there is no contradiction; it is possible to 
combine great talents with a poor understanding ; and 
such a combination is, indeed, exceedingly common. 
The Scaligers, perhaps, were men of commanding 
sense. Isaac Casaubon, who has been much praised 
for his sense, (and of late more than ever by Messrs. 
Soutbey and Savage Landor,) was little above medi- 
ocrity in that particular. His notices of men and 
human life are, for the most part, poor and lifeless 
commonplaces. Salmasius, a greater scholar, was even 
meaner as a thinker. To take an illustration or two 
from our own times, Valckenaer and Porson — tbe two 
best Grecians, perhaps, since Bentley -r— >yere bo|;h poor 
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creatures in general ability and sense. Person's jeux 
d' esprit y in the newspapers of his day, were all childish 
and dull beyond description: and, accordingly, his 
whig friends have been reduced to the sad necessity 
of lying and stealing on his behalf, by claiming (and 
even publishing) as Porson's, a copy of verses, {The 
DeviVs Sunday Thoughts,) of which they are well as- 
sured he did not write a line. Parr, again, a good 
Latin scholar, though no Grecian, for general power 
of thought and sense, was confessedly the merest driv- 
eller of his age. But Bentley was not merely respect- 
able in this particular; he reached the level of Dr. 
Johnson, and was not far short of the powers which 
would have made him a philosopher. 

The next great qualifications of Bentley were, inge- 
nuity, and (in the original sense of that term) sagacity. 
In these he excelled all the children of men ; and as a 
verbal critic will probably never be rivalled. On this 
point we remember an objection to Bentley, stated 
forcibly by Mr. Coleridge ; and it seemed, at the time, 
unanswerable ; but a little reflection will disarm it. 
Mr. Coleridge had been noticing the coarseness and 
obtuseness of Bentley's poetic sensibilities, as indicated 
by his wild and unfeeling corruptions of the text in 
Paradise Lost, Now, here, where our knowledge. is 
perfectly equal to the task, we can aliyeeZ the deficien- 
cies of Bentley : and Mr. Coleridge argued, that a 
Grecian or Roman of taste, if restored to life, would, 
perhaps, have an equally keen sense of the ludicrous, 
in most of the emendations introduced by Bentley into 
the text of the ancient classics ; a sense which, in these 
instances, is blunted or extinguished to us by our un- 
familiar command over the two languages. But thia 
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plausible objection we have already answered in an- 
other place. The truth is, that the ancient poets are 
much more than the Christian poets within the prov- 
ince of unimaginative good sense. Much might be 
said, and many forcible illustrations given, to show 
the distinction between the two cases ; and that from 
a poet of the Miltonic order, there is no inference to a 
poet such as Lucan, whose connections, transitions, 
and all the process of whose thinking, go on by links 
of the most intelligible and definite ingenuity; still 
less any inference to a Greek lexicographer like Suidas, 
or Hesychius, whose thoughts and notices proceed in 
the humblest category of mere common sense. Neither 
is it true, that, with regard to Milton, Bentley has 
always failed. Many of his suggestions are sound. 
And, where they are not, this does not always argue 
bluntness of feeling ; but, perhaps, mere defect of 
knowledge. Thus, for example, he has chosen, as we 
remember, to correct the passage, 

* That on the secret top 
Of Horeb or of Sinai,' &o. 

into sacred top ; for he argued, that the top of a moun- 
tain, exposed to the whole gaze of a surrounding coun- 
try, must of all places be the least private or secret. 
But, had he happened to be familiar with mountains, 
though no higher than those of England, he would 
have understood that no secrecy is so complete, and so 
undisturbed by sound or gaze from below, as that of a 
mountain-top such as Helvellyn, Great Gavel, or Blen- 
cathara. Here, therefore, he spoke from no defect of 
feeling, but from pure defect of knowledge. And, 
after all, many of his better suggestions on the text 
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of Milton will give an English reader an adequate 
notion of the extraordinary ingenuity with which he 
corected the ancient classics. 

A third qualification of Bentley, for one province of 
criticism at least, was the remarkable accuracy of his 
ear. Not that he had a peculiarly fine sense for the 
rhythmus of verse, — else the divine structure of the 
Miltonic blank verse would have preserved numerous 
fine passages from his ' slashing * proscription. But 
the independent beauty of sounds, and the harsh effect 
of a jingle of syllables, no critic ever felt more keenly 
than he ; and hence, on many occasions, he either 
derived originally, or afterwards supported, his correc- 
tions. 

This fineness of ear . perhaps first drew his attention 
to Greek metre, which he cultivated with success, and 
in that department may be almost said to have broken 
the ground. 

The Digamma, and its functions, remain also tro- 
phies of his exquisite sagacity in hunting backward, 
upon the dimmest traces, into the aboriginal condition 
of things. The evidences of this knowledge, however, 
which Heyne used and published to the world, are 
simply his early and crude notes on the margin of his 
Homer. But the systematic treatise, which he after- 
wards developed upon this foundation, was unknown 
to Heyne, and it is still unknown to the world. 
This fact, which is fully explained in Mr. Sandford's 
late excellent edition of Thiersch's Greek Grammar 
(p. 312-13), has been entirely overlooked by Dr. 
Monk. 

The same quality of sagacity, or the power of inves-^ 
tigating backward, (in the original sense of that meta- 
11» 
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phor,) tkrough the corruptions of two thousand years, 
the primary form of the reading which lay buried 
beneath them, a faculty which in Bentley was in such 
excess, that it led him to regard every MS. as a sort 
of figurative Palimpsest, in which the early text had 
been overlaid by successive layers of alien matter, was 
the fruitful source both of the faults and the merits of 
his wonderful editions. We listen with some impa- 
tience to Dr. Monk, when he falls in with the common 
cant on this subject, as though Bentley had injured a 
reader by his new readings. Those whose taste is 
really fine enough to be offended by them, (and we 
confess, that in a poet of such infinite delicacy as 
Horace, we ourselves are offended by the obtrusion of 
the new lections into the text,) are at liberty to leave 
them. If but here and there they improve the text, 
(and how little is that to say of them !) lucro ponatur. 
Besides, the received text, which Bentley displaced, 
was often as arbitrary as his own. Of this we have a 
pleasant example in the Greek Testament: that text 
which it was held sacrilege in Bentley to disturb, was 
in fact the text of Mr. Stephens the printer, (possibly 
of a clever compositor,) who had thus unintentionally 
become a sort of conscience to the Protestant churches. 
It was no more, therefore, than a fair jest in Bentley, 
upon occasion of his own promised revision of the 
text, — ' Gentlemen, in me behold your Pope.* 

Dr. Monk regrets that Bentley forsook Greek studies 
so often for Latin; so do we; but not upon Dr. 
Monk's reason. It is not that Bentley was inferior, 
as a Latin scholar, to himself as a Grecian ; it is, that 
Grecians, as good as he, are much rarer than Latinists 
of the same rank. 
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Something must be said of Bentley's style. His 
Latinity was assailed with petty malignity, in two set 
books, by Ker and Johnson. However, we see no 
justice in Dr. Monk's way of disparaging their criti- 
cisms, as characteristic of schoolmasters. Slips are 
slips ; faults are faults. Nor do we see how any 
distinction can be available between schoolmasters' 
Latin and the Latin of sublimer persons in silk aprons. 
The true distinction which would avail Bentley we 
take to be this. In writing Latin there are two 
distinct merits of style ; the first lies in the mere 
choice of the separate words ; the second, in the 
structure and mould of the sentence. The former 
is within the reach of a boy armed with a suitable 
dictionary, which distinguishes the gold and silver 
words, and obelizes the base Brummagem copper 
coinage. The other is the slow result of infinite 
practice and original tact. Few people ever attain 
it; few ever could attain it. Now, Bentley's defects 
were in the first accomplishment ; and a stroke of 
the pen would everywhere have purified his lexis. 
But his great excellence was in the latter, — where 
faults, like faults in the first digestion, are incapable 
of remedy. No corrections, short of total extirpation, 
will reach that case : blotting will not avail : * una 
litura potest.' His defect, therefore, is in a trifle ; 
his success in the rarest of attainments. Bentley is 
one of those who think in Latin, and not among 
the poor frosty translators into Latin under an over- 
ruling tyranny of English idiom. The phrase puritas 
8ermonis, used for purity of styUy illustrates Bentley's 
class of blemishes. We notice it, because Ker, Dr. 
Monk, and Dr. Parr, have all concurred in condemning 
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it. Castitas might be substituted for puritas ; as to 
sermonis, (pace virorum tantorum,) it admits of apology. 
Bentley's English style was less meritorious; but 
it was sinewy, native, idiomatic, though coarse and 
homely. He took no pains with it : where the words 
fell, there they lay. He would not stop to modulate 
a tuneless sentence ; and, like most great classical 
scholars of that day, he seemed to suppose that no 
modern language was capable of a better or worse. 
How much more nobly did the Roman scholars behave 
— Cicero, Varro, &c. -r- who, under every oppression 
of Greek models, still la:bored to cultivate and adorn 
their own mother tongue ! And even the example 
of Addison, whom Bentlejr so much admired, might 
have taught him another lesson ; for though this great 
writer, unacquainted with the real powers of the Eng- 
lish language,^^ had flippantly pronounced it a * brick ' 
edifice, by comparison with the marble temples of the 
ancients, yet he did not the less take pains to polish 
and improve it. Brick, even, has its own peculiar 
capacities of better and worse. Bentley's lawless 
pedantries of ^putid^ and ^negoce,' though counte- 
nanced by equal filth in L' Estrange and many writenr 
of the day, must, in any age, have been saluted with 
bursts of laughter ; and his formal defence of the latter 
word was even more insufferably absurd than the bar- 
barism which he justified. On ^ the other hand, the 
word ignore^ which he threw in the teeth of Mr. 
Boyle, had been used by that gentleman's uncle in 
many of his works: it is, in fact, Hibernian, which 
Bentley did not know; and in England is obsolete, 
except in the use of grand juries. Being upon this 
subject, we must take the liberty of telling Dr. Monk, 
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that his own expressions of ' overhaul,* for investigate, 
and ' attackable,* are in the lowest style of colloquial 
slang. The expression of a ' duty * heing * due,* which 
is somewhere to be found in his book, is even worse. 
As a theologian, Bentley stood in the same circum- 
stances as the late Bishop of Llandaff. Both were 
irregularly built for that service ; both drew off the 
eyes of the ill-natured, and compensated their deficien- 
cies by general ability ; both availed themselves of a 
fortunate opportunity for doing a popular service to 
Christianity, which set their names above the more 
fully accomplished divines of their day ; both carried, 
by a coup-de-main, the King's professorship of divinity 
at Cambridge, which is the richest in the world ; and, 
finally, both retreated from its duties. 

In conclusion, we shall venture to pronounce Dr. 
Bentley the greatest man amongst all scholars. In 
the complexion of his character, and the style of his 
powers, he resembled the elder Scaliger, having the 
same hardihood, energy, and elevation of mind. But 
Bentley had the advantage of earlier polish, and bene- 
fited by the advances of his age. We should pro- 
nounce him, also, the greatest of scholars, were it not 
that we remember Salamasius. Dr. Parr was in the 
habit of comparing the Phalaris dissertation with that 
of Salmasius Be Lingua Hellenistica, For our own 
parts, we have always compared it with the same wri- 
ter's Plinian Exercitations, Both are among the 
miracles of human talent : but with this difference, 
that the Salmasian work is crowded with errors ; 
whilst that of Bentley, in its final state, is absolutely 
without spot or blemish. 
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Note 1. Page 1. 

* Tarn,* any small lake among mountains much above the 
level of the larger lakes, and fed, not (as they are) by one mam 
stream, but by a number of petty rills trickling down the side 
of the surrounding hills : from the Danish taaren, a trickling. 
Lakers ! be thankful to Christopher North for solving a question 
hitherto found unanswerable. The Danes had a settlement in 
Cumberland. 

Note 2. Page 6. 

Take, for instance, his conduct to Barnes, the Cambridge Pro- 
fessor of Greek. Bentley well knew that Barnes was an indiffer- 
ent scholar, whose ponderous erudition was illuminated by 
neither accuracy of distinction, nor elegance of choice. Yet 
Barnes spoke of himself in the most inflated terms, as though he 
had been the very Laureate of the Greek muses ; and, not con- 
tent with these harmless vaunts, scattered in conversation the 
most pointed affronts to Bentley, as the man under whose supe- 
riority he secretly groaned. All this Bentley refused to hear ; 
praised him whenever he had an opportunity, even when Barnes 
intruded himself into the Phalaris dispute, and did him effectual 
services. At length Barnes published his Homer, and there shot 
his final arrow against Bentley, not indeed by name, but taking 
care to guide it to his mark, by words scattered in all companies. 
Bentley was now roused to put an end to this persecution. But 
how ? He wrote a most masterly examination of a few passages 
in the new edition, addressed it as a confidential letter to Dr 
Davies, a common friend, desiring him to show it to the Profes- 
sor, by way of convincing him how easy a task such a critic 
would find it to ruin the character of the book, and thus appeal- 
ing to his prudence for a cessation of insults ; but at the same 
time assuring Dr. Davies that he would on no account offer any 
public disparagement to a book, upon which Barnes had risked 
a little fortune. Could a more generous way have been devised 
for repelling public insults ? 
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Note 3. Page 7. 

With respect to this elegant and acute scholar, the most formi- 
dable of Bentley's literary opponents, the following remarkable 
statement is made by Dr. Monk, (p. 461) : — * Between Alexan- 
der Cunningham, the historian, and Alexander Cunningham, the 
editor of Horace, there are so many particulars of resemblance, 
that Thompson, the translator of the history, was forced, after a 
minute inquiry, to remain in suspense whether or not they were 
the same individual. It appears that they were both Scotchmen, 
had both been trayelling tutors, both resided at the Hague at the 
same period, both were intimate with certain distinguished 
public characters, both were eminent chess-players, both accom- 
plished scholars, and both lived to an advanced age. These and 
many other coincidences loi^ baffled all inquiry respecting the 
identity or diversity of the two namesakes : and it has, I believe, 
but recently been ascertained beyond a doubt, that the critic 
died at the Hague in 1730, and the historian died in London in 
1737.' How truly disgusting that they would not die at the same 
time and place I This perverseness counteracts what Mr. Words- 
worth calls * The mighty stream of tendency : ' undoubtedly they 
ought to have died on the same day of the same year, in which 
case the confusion would have been complete and inextricable. 

As it is, we understand from a learned Scotch friend, that in 
certain papers which he communicated some years ago to Dr. 
Irving for his Life of Buchanan, and which doubtless will there 
be found, this curious case of Doppelganger is fully cleared up. 

Note 4. Page 7. 

This celebrated man was the most malignant of a malignant 
crew. In his Review of Bentley's Proposals for Editing the 
Greek Text of the New Testament, he stings like a serpent — 
more rancorous party pamphlets never were written. He hated 
Waterland with the same perfect malignity ; and his letters to 
Warburton, published in a 4to. collection of liis Miscellaneous 
Tracts, show that he could combine the part of sycophant upon 
occasion, with that of assassin-like lampooner. It is, therefore, 
no unacceptable retribution in the eyes of those who honor the 
memory of Dan. Waterland and Bentley, men worth a hecatomb 
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of Mlddletons, that the reputation of this Tenomoos writer is now 
decaying — upon a belief at last thoroughly established, that in 
two at least, and those two the most learned of his works, he was 
an extensiTe plagiarist This detection first threw light upon a 
little anecdote often related by Mr. Prebendary Lowth, brother to 
Bishop Lowth. Just before the publication of the Life of Cicero, 
Lowth happened to be with Middleton. A gentleman came in, 
and abruptly asked him if he had read the works of Bellenden ? 
Middleton turned pale ^ faltered, and acknowledged that he had. 
The whole scene was a mystery to Lowth. Parr's Preface to 
Bellendenus made all clear. So much for Conyers Middleton ! 

Note 5. Page 13. 

By the way, it should be borne in mind, that, oyer and above 
the translations which yet survive into the Arabic, (a resource 
obviously of little hope, except in the case of scientific books,) 
there are in all three avenues by which we may have a chance 
for recovering any of the lost classics : 1st, The Palimpsests, as 
in repeated instances of late in the Ambrosian Library ; 2d, The 
Pompeii MSS. (for the sensible way of dealing with which, see a 
letter of Lord Holland to Dr. Parr) ; and 3d, The great chests of 
Greek MSS. in the Sultan's Library at Constantinople, packed 
up ever since the triumph of the Crescent in 1458. 

Note 6. Page 14. 

Amongst these is the name Malelas, which Hody disputed, 
contending for Malela. Bentley replies by arguing the dase on 
two assumptions : 1st, 7%at the names were Greek. Here the 
sum of his pleading is this — that naturally the Latin language 
had no such termination as that of as with a parisyllabic geni- 
tive ; that, in compliance with this original structure, all Greek 
names in as, were in early Latin rendered a ; and that this con- 
formity to the popular idiom might be looked for the more cer- 
tainly, as the situation of the usage was one which appealed to 
the populace : whence it is that, in the comic drama of Rome, we 
meet with PhsBdria, Chseria, Sosia, &g. to so great an extent. 
But in proportion as literature prevailed, a practice arose of 
giving to Qreek names in as their real Greek termination, with- 
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oat any Roman deflexion. Hence even Yarro, though somewhat 
of an antiquarian bigot in old Romanisms, has Archytas, Athe- 
nngoras, &c.; and Cicero is OTerrun with such names. One 
exception, however, in even Cicero's usage, is alleged upon the 
authority of Quintilian, viz. Hermagora. * Ego vero,' says 
Bentley, * Ciceronem ita scripsisse ne ipsi quidem Ciceroni affir- 
manti crediderim.* And certainly the dismal hiatus of Herma- 
gora inventor, makes it probable that Cicero wrote Hermagoras, 
Bentley grants, however, that Cicero wrote Phania Appii 
libertus ; but why ? Because names of slaves, being household 
words, naturally followed the mother idiom, and not the learned 
idiom of books. 2dly, However, let it be assumed, thai the name 
is not Greek, but Barbarous, like that of 6 2:ioiQu in the Old 
Test., 6 Zuttu in the New. Bentley argues the case on this foot- 
ing. But this, says he, I marvel at, * quod, ut de Grteco nomine 
cognitio habeatur, ad barbaras nationes provocant — {that, aU 
though the judicial investigation we are holding concerns a 
Greek, name, yet the appeal is made to barbarians.) * However, 
no matter,' says he, * as they choose to take the Huns for um- 
pires, to the Huns we will go.* And he then shows that the 
nameof j9/h7a became in Greek always o ^TT«ya?. Yet here 
again he makes a subtle distinction. The ancient patriarchal 
names of the Old Test., as Jaicio;i, Iwa^ip, SaovX, &c., are retained 
in Greek unmodified. But the very same names, borne by 
modern persons, become luxo^pog, Jdjat^ipog, SuovXoc, &c. Upon 
that analogy, also, semi-barbarous names in a, as Abdalla, Mus- 
tapha, Juba, &c., which, had they been ancient, would have 
retained their final a, being modem, all becomp as in Greek. 
Such is the outline of the refinements in this piece of learned 
special pleading, which is universally allowed to have settled the 
question. 

Note 7. Page 15. 
An emendation of Bentley's for JIAutij (fvy^mg. 

Note 8. Page 15. 

This blunder of Jack's grew out of the confusion between the 
two Iphigenias of Euripides — that in Aulis, and in Tauris. 
Jack was thinking of Tauris, no doubt. 

TOL. n. 12 
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KoTi 9. Page 19. 

now rare is eyident from tliis, that at a great book sale in 
London, which had congregated all the Fancy, on a copy occur- 
ring, not one of the company bat ourself knew what the mystical 
title-page meant. 

Note 10. Page 22. 

Bentley ascertained, by an experiment upon one-third of the 
MS., that, without any extraordinary diligence, it could be col- 
lated throughout in a space of four hours. Now, his first sum- 
mons was at noon, but he indulgently extended the term to 
* candle-light.' How soon was that ? The day has since been 
ascertained to be Saturday, May 28. But as the year was up- 
wards of half a century before the English reformation of the 
calendar, that day would correspond to the 2d of June at present 
Being, therefore, within three weeks of the longest day, we may 
assume, that, in the latitude of London, ' candle-light ' could 
not be understood as earlier than 9 o'clock, P. M. Allowing the 
collator, therefore, one hour for any other sort of collation, he 
had just double the time requisite foivthe collation of the MS. 

Note 11. Page 23. 

No two classes haye, within the last century, so much advanced 
in social consideration as Bankers and Booksellers, (meaning 
Publishers.) The bankers of that day were merely goldsmiths ; 
whence the phrase, hardly yet obsolete among elderly people, of 
^bankers* shops.* Booksellers, again, having rarely stood for- 
ward, until Pope's time in the character of enlightened co-opera- 
tors with literary men, naturally took their place amongst the 
mechanical agents of the press. At present, an influential pub- 
lisher belongs to a profession, which it belongs to himself to 
render dignified. In Bennet's time, he had not ceased to be 
(what a mere seller of books still is) a tradesman. After all, 
Gibson, the collator, has confessed in Bentley's favor. 

Note 12. Page 25. 

Hardly less amusing is ih& first Dissertation of Bentley, as pub- 
lished in the second edition of Wotton, (but in the third edition. 
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1705, and all subsequent ones, omitted.) This, where the heads 
only of the arguments are touched, without that elaborate array 
of learning which was afterwards found necessary, and where the 
whole is treated with irresistible fun and merriment, is a most 
captivating piece of criticism. A general reader, therefore, who 
is careless of the minute learning of the case, should read merely 
this first Dissertation, and Boyle's answer. 

Note 13. Page 26. 

The story is this : — Bishop Stillingfleet is reported to have 
said, * We must send Bentley to rule the turbulent Fellows of 
Trinity College. If anybody can do it, he is the person ; for I 
am sure that he has ruled my family ever since he entered it.* 
XJpon this Dr. Monk argues, that the anecdote is doubly refuted ; 
first, by the fact that Stillingfleet had been some time dead when 
the vacancy occurred ; secondly, because the Fellows had not 
been turbulent before Bentley's accession to the headship. Now, 
a little consideration will show, that the anecdote may be sub- 
stantially true for all that, and probably was so (since it rests on 
too pointed and circumstantial an allusion to have been invented). 
Full too years before Bentley's instalment, it appears that a 
vacancy had been anticipated, and a canvass made, upon the 
rumored appointment of Dr. Montague to the see of Worcester. 
That was the occasion, no doubt, of Stillingfleet's remark. Then, 
as to the word turbulent, besides that allowance must be made 
fbr the laxity of an oral story, the Fellows might be riotous in 
another sense than that of resisting the master's authority ; and 
throughout Dr. Montague's time, who perhaps was as riotous as 
they, it is pretty certain that they were so. 

Note 14. Page 26. 

Dr. Monk's undervaluation of college headships is so pointedly 
affected, and really so extravagant, that we cannot but suspect 
some personal pique or jealousy, how caused we pretend not to 
guess, as the foundation of it. Everywhere he speaks of deaneries 
as of course superior in dignity to headships, forgetting that he 
himself has occasion to mention one dean, (a dean of York,) who 
looked to the mastership of Trinity as an object of ambition. And 
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in one place he takes a flight beyond our comprehension : for, 
according to him, in a dispute between the head of a college and 
an archbishop, the parties stand * upon such unequal ground,' 
that it is matter of astonishment to find it lasting beyond a mo- 
ment. How ! is it in England that we hear such language, and 
in 1830 ? Why, but the other day, we had the edifying spec- 
tacle of an archbishop descending to a newspaper altercation with 
a mob orator, on the subject of his own money concerns ! There 
wot unequal ground. But, with justice on his side, we really 
see nothing alarming in an archdeacon and a head of a college 
maintaining a controversial correspondence with a prince of the 
blood. A Master of Trinity College, Cambridge, presumptuous 
in disputing with an archbishop on a matter of literature and 
academic interest ! ! What fake impressions would a foreigner 
carry away on the relations of English dignities from Dr. Monk's 
book ! The fact is, that, in popular consideration, a head of one 
of the snialler colleges, in either Cambridge or Oxford, is equal 
at the least to a dean ; and the head of Christ Church in Oxford, 
or Trinity in Cambridge, (perhaps some of the other colleges in 
both,) and the heads of the single colleges, which constitute the 
whole university in Dublin, Edinburgh, and Glasgow, are equal 
to bishops. We appeal to Dr. Monk himself, to say candidly 
which is the greater man in Oxford — the Dean of Christ Church, 
or the Bishop of Oxford 7 But Oxford is a poor bishopric. 
True ; and that introduces a fresh ground of comparison. As 
stations of profit, sometimes the headships have the advantage 
(united, as they often are, with complementary livings,) some- 
times the bishoprics. As stations of comfort, however, they stand 
in no comparison. A college head has the most delightful sine- 
cure in the world ; whereas bishoprics, by those who are deter- 
mined to do the work of them, are found to be the most laborious 
situations in the whole establishment. But here there are secrets. 
See the very opposite reports, for instance, of the see of Worces- 
ter, when held by bishops of different character. 



Note 16. Page 28. 

This epithet, bestowed playfully upon Whiston by Swift, in 
ridicule of his sanctimony, would almost seem to have been 
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seriously jostified by his general bad fiiith in soattering iiijorious 
anecdotes about everybody who refused to fall in with his follies. 
His excuse lies in the extreme weakness of his brain. Think of a 
man, who had brilliant preferment within his reach, dragging 
his poor wife and daughter for half a century through the very 
mire of despondency and destitution, because he disapproved of 
Athanasius, or because the Shepherd of Hermas was not suffi- 
ciently esteemed by the Church of England ! Unhappy is that 
&mily over which a fool presides. The secret of all Whiston's 
lunacies may be found in that sentence of his Autobiography, 
where he betrays the fact of his liability, from youth upwards, to 
flatulency. What he mistook for conscience was flatulence, which 
others (it is well known) have mistaken for inspiration. This 
was his original misfortune : his second was, that he lived before 
the age of powerful drastic journals. Had he been contempo- 
rary with Christopher North, the knout would have brought 
him to his senses, and extorted the gratitude of Mrs. Whlston 
and her children. 

NoTB 16. Page 85. 

We know not how true Barley's pretensions in this particular 
may be ; certainly Lord Bolingbroke ridicules them harshly, in 
his Letter to Sir William Wyndham, as mere jovial inspirations 
Arom the fumes of claret. 

Note 17. Page 65. 

As evidence of the violent and unjust hostility to Bentley 
which prevailed in Cambridge, it ought to be mentioned, that, 
during the progress of this main feud, without a trial, and on 
the merest ex parte statement, Bentley was solemnly degraded 
and stripped of his degrees, to which he was restored only after 
a struggle of five and a half years, by a peremptory mandamuB 
from the King's Bench. 

Note 18. Page 66. 

By the way, Colbatch must have been pretty well cleaned out 
by this time, which is pleasing to believe ; for Dr. Monk, by 
12* 
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examining the bursary books of Trinity College, has found, that 
the costs of the suit -were nominally £3667, but really not less 
than £4000 : so that, at one time, a pleasant prospect of starva- 
tion was before the College. Over and above his share of all this, 
Colbatch had little pet libels of his own to provide for. Well is it 
that malice is sometimes a costly luxury ! 

Note 19. Page 65. 

Misled by Dr. Monk, (who, though citing the passage from 
Bentley's Letters about the Hobbists, yet, in the precedmg page, 
speaks of * the doctrines of Spinoza,* as having contributed to 
taint the principles of many in the higher classes,) we had 
charged Bentley with the common error of his order, in suppo- 
sing a book so rare as the B. D. 8. Opera Postkuma to have 
been, by possibility, an influential one in England. But we now 
find, on consulting Dr. Burney's Collection of Bentley*s Letters, 
(p. 146 of the Leipsic edition, 1825,) that Bentley expressly 
avowed our own view of the case. His words to Dr. Bernard are 
as follows : — * But arc the Atheists of your mind, that they have 
no books written for them ? Not one of them but believes Tom 
Hobbes to be a rank one ; and that his corporeal Ood is a mere 
sham to get his book printed. I have said something to this in 
my first sermon, and I know it to be true, by the conversation I 
have had with them. There may be some Spinozists, or imma- 
terial Fatalists, beyond seas ; but not one English infidel in a 
hundred is other than a Hobbist,* 

Note 20. Page 68. 

Of all biographers. Dr. Monk is the most perversely obscure in 
fixing dates. As one instance, at p. 21, we defy any critic to 
explain the reference of the words — * This happened in the 
latter part of 1690.* What happened ? The words immediately 
preceding are, * that Bentley should publish his remarks on Ma- 
lelas.' Naturally, therefore, eyery reader would understand the 
reference as pointing to the actual publication of those remarks ; 
but in the middle of the next page, he finds that this did not 
occur until June, 1691. Here, again, with respect to Callima- 
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chns, the wit of man could not make out, from the sentence 
which opens chapter V., whether the publication took place in 
the August of 1696 or of 1697. But by a letter of Graevius, 
dated on the 6th of September, 1697, and stating that he had 
three weeks before despatched six copies of the Callimachus as 
presents to Bentley, we ascertain that 1697 was the true date. 

NoTB 21. Page 68. 
* de libris edendis consilium capere stultum esset, ob im- 



manem in his regionibus chartse charitatem.' — Feb. 15, 1698. 

NoTB 22. Page 70. 

This correspondence is still preserved in Trinity College ; and 
we are sure that every reader will join us heartily in praying for 
its publication. 

Note 23. . Page 73. 

Collins wanted something more than piety ; he was not even 
an honest man ; for he reprinted his work in Holland, purified 
from the gross cases of ignorance exposed by Bentley ; and then 
circulating this improved edition amongst his friends in England, 
which he had taken care to mask by a lying title-page, he per- 
suaded them that the passages in question were mere forgeries 
of Bentley's. 

Note 24. Page 78. 

Bentley had paid Wetstein £50 for the collation of a single 
PaKmpsest ; which sum, in relation to the vast extent of the 
MS., seems to us, with Dr. IMonk's leave, a trifle ; though, in 
relation to Bentley's purse, and the many demands upon it of the 
same nature, and his prospects of remuneration, it might be a 
large one. 

Note 25. Page 81. 

Dr. Monk says, truly enough, that Bentley's corrections would 
often « lop off the most beautiful parts of the poem.' But we are 
petrified on finding the first instance which he gives — Bentley 's 
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yery reasonable oensure of a well-known boll which all the world 

has laughed at : 

* Adam, the goodtiett man of men mdc* bora 
Hit MTOS, the fattest of her daughters £ve.* 

Note 26. Page 86. 

Bentley, upon grounds which are satisfactory, and most elabo- 
rately deTeloped, fixes the flourishing of Phalaris to the 57th 
Olympiad. In this the reader may happen to know that he dif- 
fered with that learned chronologist, but most confused writer, 
H. Dodwell. It is important, however, to remark, that, logically 
speaking, it would be a circle (or petitio principii) to press 
Bentley with Dodwell's authority in this particular instance, 
inasmuch as Dodwell had, in fixing the era of Phidaris, mainly 
relied upon the very Letters in dispute ; at that time unsus- 
pected, or nearly so. That fact, important to Bentley, as disarm- 
ing the chronological authority of Dodwell, is no less important, 
as demonstrating that the question of Phalaris is not one of mere 
taste, but operatively connected with historical results. 

Note 27. Page 89. 

There is, however, a collateral testimony from a poet contempo- 
rary with the old age of Thericles, viz. Eubulus, which gives a 
perfect confirmation to that of Athenasus. . In the final disserta- 
tion, Bentley brought forward this fragment. In fact, the good 
luck of Bentley, in meeting all the out-of-the-way evidence which 
he sometimes required, is not less remarkable than his skill in 
using it. 

Note 28. Page 89. 

This, by the way, shows the variety of hands employed in 
Boyle's book, and the want of an editor to impress harmony upon 
them ; elsewhere, the Scaligers, and such people, are treated as 
pedants. 

Note 29. Page 102. 

Seldom, perhaps, has there been a more ingenious correction 
than thai of Selden's iv ^ABijvatg on the Arundel Marble. Bent- 
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ley had remarked elsewhere that the marble nnifbrmly said 
^uiAt\vrt(fi : why, then, should it suddenly, and in this place only, 
say IV ^ui&tpaig, (which was Seldeu's suggestion for filling up the 
EN A . . . . Al^}) Bentley*s reading of iv amlvais, in plaus- 
IrU, immediately recalls the line of Horace, 

* Dicitur et plauttrts vexisse poemata Thespii.* 

No less important is Bentley*s confirmation of a reading formerly 
proposed by one who distrusted it. Palmerius, much against his 
will, (for he could find no sense in the words,) had made out 
upon the marble that the inyentor of Ck>medy reoeiyed as his 
prize laxudufv aoaij^ov, inbov oivs — a basket of figs, and a hogs- 
head of wine. Bentley produced an unpublished couplet of Dios- 
corides, the last line of which fully confirms the marble : 

X' toTXtxoq JjV Svxviv aQQi^og ck6Xog Xri — 

t. e. and a basket of figs besides was the Attic prize. Another 
reading of this line, which substitutes vAXog ibr adXog, we need 
not notice more particularly, as it is immaterial to the point 
before us. 

Note 80. Page 104. 

In saying that Pythagoras introduced the term philosopher ^ 
we must be understood to mean, (and Bentley, we presume, 
meant,) that he first gave currency to that particular determina- 
tion of the word * philosopher * by which, under the modest 
tvipi,uifruog of an amateur or dilettante in wisdom, was under- 
stood an investigator of first causes, upon a particular scheme ; 
else, in the general and unlimited sense of the word, merely as a 
lover of wisdom, and nothing masked under that title, there can 
be no doubt that Pythagoras did not introduce the word. The 
case is the same as that of the modern illuminati ; as a general 
and unrestricted term, it is, of course, applicable to all men — 
each in his degree — who can make any pretensions to intellec- 
tual culture. But, in the particular sense of Adam Weishaupt, 
and many other mystical enthusiasts of modem Germany, that 
term designated a secret society, whose supposed objects and 
purposes have been stated by Bobinson and the Abb6 Baruel 
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with a degree of circumstantiality which must haye been rather 
surprising to the gentlemen themselves. 

NoTB 81. Page 104. 

The meaning of Bentley*s joke, as well as odd coincidence in 
the Agrigentine regulation, are now obsolete. It must be remem- 
bered, therefore, that all the menial retainers of English noble- 
men, from a very early period of our history — and, from this 
passage, it seems that the practice still subsisted in Bentley's 
time — receiyed at stated intervals an ample blue coat. This 
was the generic distinction of their order ; the special one was 
the badge or cognizance appropriated to the particular family 
under which they took service ; and from the periodical delive- 
ries of these characteristic articles of servile costume, came our 
word livery. 

Note 32. Page 110. 

It is, however, still reprinted at intervals by the Clarendon 
Press, as the work of Andronious Bhodius. 

Note 83. Page 111. 

Valckenaer's argument is good as far as it goes : pity that 
so exquisite a Grecian should not have detected many more flaws 
of the same quality ! But in this respect the letters of Phalaris 
seem to enjoy that sort of unaccountable security which hitherto 
has shielded the forgeries of Chatterton. No man, with the 
slightest ear for metre, or the poorest tact for the characteristic 
marks of modern and ancient style of poetic feeling, but must at 
once acknowledge the extravagance of referring these poems to 
the age of Henry IV. Yet, with the exception of an allusion to 
the technical usages of horse-racing, and one other, we do not 
remember that any specific anachronisms, either as to words or 
things, have been yet pointed out in Chatterton. 

Note 34. Page 118. 

Bentley here, rather too hastily, takes credit for as many 
foreigners as slaves, forgetting the vernacular slaves — (though 
certainly they were less numerous than among the Romans.) 
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Note 35. Page 128. 

Xt la a feet that Addison has never cited Shakspeare but once ; 
even that was a passage which he had carried away from the 
theatre. Sir W. Temple knew of no Lord Bacon : Milton and 
Jeremy Taylor knew not of each other : and Addison had 
tainly never read Shakspeare. 
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DR. PARR AND HIS CONTEMPORARIES.* 

[18S1.] 

PART I. 

The time is come wlien, without offence, the truth 
may be spoken of Dr. Parr. Standing by the side of 
the grave, men's eyes, as it were, fastened upon the 
very coffin of an excellent person, all literary people 
under any restraint of honorable feelings — all writers 
who have trained themselves to habits of liberal sym- 
pat;hy and of generous forbearance — everybody, in 
short, but the very rash or very juvenile, the intempe- 
rate or malignant — put a seal upon their lips. Grief, 
and the passionate exaggerations of grief, have a title 
to indulgent consideration, which, in the upper walks 
of literature, is not often infringed; amongst polished 
Tories, amongst the coterie of this journal, we may 

• J%e Works of Samuel Parr, LL.J). with Memoirs of his 
Life and Writings, and a Selection from his Correspondence, 
By John Johntsone, M. D. 

Memoirs of the Life, Writings, and Opinions of the Rev, 
Samuel Parr, LL.D. With Biographical JVbtices of jnany of 
his Friends, Pupils, and Contemporaries. By the Rev. Wiir- 
UAM Field. 

Parriana ; or JVoticet of the Rev, Samuel Parr, LL.D, 
By E. H. Babeeb, Esq. 

[144] 
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say — never. On this principle it was that we pre- 
scribed to ourselves most willingly a duty of absolute 
silence at the time of Dr. Parr's death, and through 
the years immediately succeeding. The sorrow of his 
numerous friends was then keen and raw. For a 
warm-hearted man — and Dr. Parr was such — there 
is an answerable warmth of regret. Errors and indis- 
cretions are forgotten; virtues are brought forward 
into high relief; talents and accomplishments mag- 
nified beyond all proportions of truth. These ex- 
travagances are even graceful and becoming \inder 
the immediate impulses which prompt them : and for 
a season they are, and ought to be, endured. But 
this season has its limits. Within those limits the 
rule is — De mortuis nil nisi honum. Beyond them, 
and when the privilege of recent death can no longer 
be sustained, this rule gives way to another — De 
mortuis nil nisi verum et prohahiliter demonstratum. 
This canon has now taken effect with regard to Dr. 
Parr. The sanctities of private grief have been suffi- 
ciently respected, because the grief itself has submitted 
to the mitigation of time. Enough has been conceded 
to the intemperance of sorrowing friendship : the time 
has now arrived for the dispassionate appreciation of 
equity and unbiassed judgment. 

Eighteen years have passed away since we first set 
eyes upon Dr. Samuel Parr. Off' and on through the 
nine or ten years preceding, we had heard him casually 
mentioned in Oxford, but not for any good. In most 
cases, the anecdote which brought up his name was 
some pointless parody of a Sam- Johnsonian increpa- 
tion, some Drury-Lane counterfeit of the true Jovian 
thunderbolts : 

VOL. n. 18 
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* Demens qui nimbos et non imitabile ftilmen 
Mre et cornipedum sonitu simularet equorum.* 

In no instance that we recollect had there appeared 
any felicity in these colloquial fulminations of Dr. Parr. 
With an unlimited license of personal invective, and 
with an extravagance of brutality not credible, except 
in the case of one who happened to be protected by 
age and by his petticoats, — consequently with one 
power more than other people enjoy, who submit 
themselves to the restraints of courtesy, and to the 
decencies of social intercourse, — the Doctor had yet 
made nothing of his extra privilege, nor had so much 
as once attained a distinguished success. There was 
labor, indeed, and effort enough, preparation without 
end, and most tortuous circumgyration of periods ; but 
from all this sonorous smithery of hard words in osity 
and ation, nothing emerged — no wrought massy pro- 
duct — but simply a voluminous smoke. Such had 
been the fortune, whether fairly representing the 
general case or not, of our own youthful experience 
at second-hand in respect to Dr. Parr, and his collo- 
quial prowess. When we add, that in those years of 
teeming and fermenting intellects, at a crisis so agita- 
ting for human interests upon the very highest scale, no 
mere philologist^ or grammaticaster — though he had 
been the very best of his class — could have held much 
space in our thoughts ; and, with respect to Dr. Parr 
in particular, when we say that all avenues to our es- 
teem had been foreclosed from our boyish days by one 
happy sarcasm of the Pursuits of Literature, where 
Parr had been nicknamed, in relation to his supposed 
model, the Birmingham Doctor ; ^ and, finally, when 
Vfe ^sure fte rej^der th^t he w^ the one sole specimen 
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of a whig parson that we had ever so much as heard of 
within the precincts of the Church of England ; — 
laying together all this, it may be well presumed, that 
we did not anticipate much pleasure or advantage 
from an hour's admission to Dr. Parr's society. In 
reality having heard all the fine colloquial performers 
of our own times, we recoiled from the bare possibility 
of being supposed to participate in the curiosity or the 
interest which, in various degrees, possessed most of 
those who on that morning surrounded us. The 
scene of this little affair was — a front drawing-room 
in the London mansion of one of Dr. Parr's friends. 
Here was collected a crowd of morning visitors to the 
lady of the house : and in a remote back drawing-room 
was heard, at intervals, the clamorous laugh of Dr. 
Samuel Parr, then recently arrived from the country 
upon a visit to his London friend. The miscellaneous 
company assembled were speedily apprised who was 
the owner of that obstreperous laugh — so monstrously 
beyond the key of good society ; it transpired, also, 
who it was that provoked the laugh ; it was the very 
celebrated Bohis Smith. And, as a hope was expressed 
that one or both of these gentlemen might soon appear 
amongst us, most of the company lingered in the rea- 
sonable expectation of seeing Dr. Sam — we ourselves, 
on the slender chance of seeing Mr. Bobus. Many of 
our junior readers, who cannot count back far beyond 
the year in question, (1812,) are likely to be much at 
a loss for the particular kind of celebrity, which illus- 
trated a name so little known to fame in these present 
days, as this of Bobus Smith. We interrupt, there- 
fore, our little anecdote of Dr. Parr, with the slightest 
outline of Mr. Smith's story and his pretensions. 
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Bobue, then, (who drew his nickname, we conjecture, 
though the o was pronounced long, from subscribing 
the abbreviated form of Boh"^, for his full name jRo- 
hertvLs) — a brother of the Rev. Sydney Smith, who 
now reposes from his jovial labors in the Edinburgh 
Heview, upon the bosom of some luxurious English 
Archdeaconry, — had first brought himself into great 
notice at Cambridge by various specimens of Latin 
verse, in the Archaic style of Lucretius. These we 
have sought for in vain ; and, indeed, it appears from 
a letter of Mr. Smith's to Dr. Parr, that the author 
himself has retained no copies. These Latin verses, 
however, were but bagatelles of sport. Mr. Smith's 
serious efforts were directed to loftier objects. We 
had been told, as early as 1806, (how truly we cannot 
say,) that Mr. Bobus had publicly avowed his deter- 
mination of first creating an ample fortune in India, 
and then returning home to seize the post of Prime 
Minister, as it were by storm ; not that he could be 
supposed ignorant, how indispensable it is in ordinary 
cases, that good fortune, as well as splendid connec- 
tions, should concur with commanding talents, to such 
a result. But a condition, which for other men mi^t 
be a sine qua non, for himself he ventured to waive, in 
the audacity, said our informant, of conscious intel- 
lectual supremacy. So at least the story went. And 
for some years, those who had heard it continued to 
throw anxious gazes towards the Eastern climes, which 
detained her destined premier from England. At 
length came a letter from Mr. Bobus, saying, « I'm 
coming.' The fortune was made ; so much, at least, 
of the Cambridge menace had been fulfilled ; and in 
due time Bobus arrived. He took the necessary steps 
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for prosecuting his self-created mission : he caused 
himself to be returned to Parliament for some close 
borough : he took his seat : on a fitting occasion he 
prepared to utter his maiden oration : for that purpose 
he raised himself bolt-upright upon his pins : all the 
world was hushed and on tiptoe when it was known 
that Bobus was on his legs : you might have heard a 
pin drop. At this critical moment of his life, upon 
which as it turned out, all his vast cloud-built fabrics 
of ambition were suspended, when, if ever, he was 
called upon to rally, and converge all his energies, 
suddenly his presence of mind forsook him : he fal- 
tered : rudder and compass slipped away from him : 
and — oh ! Castor and Pollux ! — Bobus foundered ! 
nor, from that day to this, has he been heard of in the 
courts of ambition. This catastrophe had occurred 
some time before the present occasion ; and an event 
which had entirely extinguished the world's interest in 
Mr. Bobus Smith had more than doubled ours. Con- 
sequently we waited with much solicitude. At length 
the door opened ; which recalls us from our digression 
into the high road of our theme : for not Mr. Bobus 
Smith, but Dr. Parr entered. 

Nobody announced him ; and we were left to collect 
his name from his dress and his conversation. Hence 
it happened, that for some time we were disposed to 
question ourselves whether this might not be Mr. 
Bobus even, (little as it could be supposed to resemble 
him,) rather than Dr. Parr, so much did he contradict 
all our rational preconceptions. * A man,' said we, 
* who has insulted people so outrageously, ought not 
to have done this in single reliance upon his profes- 
sional protections ; a brave man, and a man of honor^ 
18* 
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woidd here have earned about with him, in his manner 
and deportment, some such language as this, — "Do 
not think that I shelter myself under my gown from 
the natural consequences of the affronts I offer ; mortal 
combats I am forbidden, sir, as a Christian minister, to 
engage in ; but, as I find it impossible to refrain from 
occasional license of tongue, I am very willing to fight 
a few rounds, in a ring, with any gentleman who fan- 
cies himself ill-uAed." ' Let us not be misunderstood; 
we do not contend that Dr. Parr should often, or regu- 
larly, have offered this species of satisfaction. But we 
do insist upon it — that no man should have given the 
very highest sort of provocation so wantonly as Dr. 
Parr is recorded to have done, unless conscious that, 
in a last extremity, he was ready, like a brave man, to 
undertake a short turn-up, in a private room, with any 
person whatsoever whom he had insulted past endu- 
rance. A doctor, who had so often tempted a cud- 
gelling, ought himself to have had some ability to 
cudgel. Dr. Johnson assuredly would have acted on 
that principle. Had volume the second of that same 
folio with which he floored Osborn, happened to lie 
ready to the prostrate man's grasp, nobody can sup* 
pose that Johnson would have gainsaid his right to 
retaliate ; in which case, a regular succession of rounds 
would have been established. Considerations such as 
these, and the Doctor's undeniable reputation (granted 
even by his most admiring biographers) as a sanguinary 
flagellator, throughout his long career of pedagogue, 
had prepared us — nay, entitled us — to expect in Dr. 
Parr a huge carcass of man, fourteen stone at the least. 
Even his style, pursy and bloated, and his sesquipeda- 
lian words, all warranted the same conclusion. Hence, 
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then, our surprise, and the perplexity we have re- 
corded, when the door opened, and a little man, in a 
a buz wig, cut his way through the company, and made 
for a fauteuil standing opposite to the fire. Into this 
he lunged; and then forthwith, without preface or 
apology, began to open his talk upon us. Here arose 
a new marvel and a greater. If we had been scanda- 
lized at Dr. Parr's want of thewes and bulk, conditions 
so indispensable for enacting the part of Sam. Johnson, 
much more, and with better reason, were we now pet- 
rified with his voice, utterance, gestures, and demeanor. 
Conceive, reader, by way of counterpoise to the fine * 
enunciation of Dr. Johnson, an infantine lisp — the 
worst we ever heard — from the lips of a man above 
sixty, and accompanied with all sorts of ridiculous 
grimaces and little stage gesticulations. As he sat in 
his chair, turning alternately to the right and to the 
left, that he might dispense his edification in equal 
proportions amongst us, he seemed the very image of 
a little French gossiping abbe. 

Yet all that we have mentioned, was, and seemed to 
be, a trifle by comparison with the infinite pettiness of 
his matter. Nothing did he utter but little shreds of 
calumnious tattle — the most ineffably silly and frivo- 
lous of all that was then circulating in the Whig salons 
of London against the Regent. He began precisely in 
these .words : * Oh ! I shall tell you ' (laying a stress 
upon the word shall^ which still further aided the re- 
semblance to a Frenchman) ' a sto-hee ' (lispingly for 
story) * about the Pince Thegent ' (such was his near- 
est approximation to Prince Regent.) * Oh, the Pince 
Thegent — the Pince Thegent ! — what a sad, sad man 
he has turned out ? But you shall hear. Oh ! what a 
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Pince ! what a Thegent ! — what a sad Pince The- 
gent ! * And so the old babbler went on, sometimes 
wringing his little hands in lamentation, sometimes 
flourishing them ^vith French grimaces and shrugs of 
shoulders, sometimes expanding and contracting his 
fingers like a fan. After an hour's twaddle of the low- 
est and most scandalous description, suddenly he rose 
and hopped out of the room, exclaiming all the way, 
' Oh ! what a Pince, oh, what a Thegent, — did any- 
body ever hear of such a sad Pince — such a sad The- 
gent, such a sad, sad Pince Thegent? Oh, what a 
Pince,* (fee, da capo. 

Not without indignation did we exclaim to ourselves, 
on this winding up of the scene, ' And so that then, 
that lithping slander-monger, and retailer of petty 
scandal and gossip, fit rather for washerwomen over 
their tea, than for scholars and statesmen, is the cham- 
pion whom his party propound as the adequate antago- 
nist of Samuel Johnson ! Faugh ! * We had 

occasion, in this instance, as in so many others which 
we have witnessed, to remark the conflict between the 
natural and the artificial (or adopted) opinions of the 
world, and the practical triumph of the first. A crowd 
of ladies were present : most of them had been taught 
to believe that Dr. Parr was a prodigious scholar, and in 
some mysterious way, and upon something not exactly 
known or understood except by learned men, a great 
authority, and, at all events, what is called — a public 
character. Accordingly, upon his first entrance, all of 
them were awed — deep silence prevailed — and the 
hush of indefinite expectation. Two minutes dispersed 
that feeling; the Doctor spoke, and the spell was 
broken. Still, however, and long afterwards, some of 
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them, to our own knowledge, continued to say — *We 
suppose * (or, ' we have been told ') ' that Dr. Parr is 
the modem Johnson.* Their artificial judgments clung 
to them after they had evidently given way, by a spon- 
taneous movement of the whole company, to the natu- 
ral impression of Dr. Parr's conversation. For no 
sooner was the style and tendency of Dr. Parr's gossip 
apparent, than a large majority of those present formed 
themselves into little parties, entered upon their own 
affairs, and, by a tacit convention, agreed to consider 
the Doctor as addressing himself exclusively to the 
lady of the house and her immediate circle. Had Sam. 
Johnson been the talker, nobody would have presumed 
to do this ; secondly, nobody, out of regard to his own 
reputation, would have been so indiscreet as to do 
this ; he would not have acknowledged weariness had 
he felt it ; but, lastly, nobody would have wished to 
do this : weariness was impossible in the presence of 
Sam. Johnson. Neither let it be said, that perhaps 
the ladies present were unintellectual, and careless of 
a scholar's conversation. They were not so : some 
were distinguished for ability — all were more or less 
tinctured with literature. And we can undertake to 
say, that any man of tolerable colloquial powers, speak- 
ing upon a proper topic, would have commanded the 
readiest attention. As it was, every one felt, (if she 
did not even whisper to her neighbor,) ' Here, at least, 
is nothing to be learned.' 

Such was our first interview with Dr. Parr ; such its 
issue. And now let us explain our drift in thus detail- 
ing its circumstances. Some people will say, the drift 
was doubtless to exhibit Dr. Parr in a disadvantageous 
light — as a petty gossiper, and a man of mean per- 
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Bonal appearance. No ; by no means. Far from it. 
We have a mean personal appearance ourselves ; and 
we love men of mean appearance. Having one spur 
more than other men to seek distinction in those paths 
where nature has not obstructed them, they have one 
additional chance (and a great one) for giving an ex- 
tended development to their intellectual powers. Many 
a man has risen to eminence under the powerful reac- 
tion of his mind in fierce counter-agency to the scorn 
of the unworthy, daily evoked by his personal defects, 
who with a handsome person would have sunk into the 
luxury of a careless life under the tranquillizing smiles 
of continual admiration. Dr. Parr, therefore, lost 
nothing in our esteem by showing a meanish exterior. 
Yet even this was worth mentioning, and had a value 
in reference to our present purpose^ We like Dr. 
Parr : we may say even, that we love him for some 
noble qualities of heart that really did belong to him, 
and were continually breaking out in the midst of his 
singular infirmities. But this, or even a still nobler 
moral character than Dr. Parr's, can offer no excuse 
for giving a false elevation to his intellectual preten- 
sions, and raising him to a level which he will be found 
incapable of keeping when the props of partial friend- 
ship are withdrawn. Our object is to value Dr. Parr's 
claims, and to assign his true station both in literature 
and in those other walks of life upon which he has come 
forward as a public man. With such a purpose before 
us, it cannot be wholly irrelevant to notice even Dr. 
Parr's person, and to say, that it was at once coarse, 
and in some degree mean ; for his too friendly biogra- 
phers have repeatedly described his personal appear- 
ance in flattering terms, and more than once have 
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expressly characterized it as ' dignified ; * which it was 
not, according to any possible standard of dignity, but 
far otherwise ; and it is a good inference from such a 
misstatement to others of more consequence. His 
person was poor ; and his features were those of a 
clown — coarse, and ignoble, with an air, at the same 
time, of drollery, that did not sit well upon age, or the 
gravity of his profession. Upon one feature, indeed. 
Dr. Parr valued himself exceedingly ; this was his eye : 
he fancied that it was peculiarly searching and signifi- 
cant : he conceited, even, that it frightened people ; 
and had a particular form of words for expressing the 
severe use of this basilisk function : ' I inflicted my 
eye upon him,* was his phrase in such cases. 3 But the 
thing was all a mistake : his eye could be borne very 
well : there was no mischief in it. Doubtless, when a 
nervous gentleman, in a pulpit, who was generally the 
subject of these inflictions, saw a comical looking old 
man, from below, levelling one eye at him, with as 
knowing an expression as he could throw into it, — 
mere perplexity as to the motive and proper construc- 
tion of so unseasonable a personality might flutter his 
spirits; and to the vain, misjudging operator below, 
might distort this equivocal confusion, arising out of 
blank ignorance of his meaning, into the language of a 
conscious and confessing culprit. Explanations, in the 
nature of the thing, would be of rare occurrence : for 
some would not condescend to complain ; and others 
would feel that the insult, unless it was for the inten- 
tion, had scarcely body enough and tangible shape to 
challenge inquiry. They would anticipate, that the 
same man, who, in so solemn a situation as that be- 
tween a congregation and their pastor, could ofler such 
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an affront, would be apt to throw a fresh ridicule 
upon the complaint itself, by saying — * Fix my eye 
upon you, did I ? Why, that's all my eye with a ven- 
geance. Look at you, did I } Well, sir, a cat may 
look at a king.' This said in a tone of sneer : and 
then, with sneer and strut at once, ' I trust, sir, — 
humbly, I take leave to suppose, sir, that Dr. Parr is 
not so obscure a person, not so wholly unknown in 
this sublunary world, but he may have license to look 
even at as great a man as the Reverend Mr. So-and- 
so.' And thus the worthy doctor would persevere in 
his mistake, that he carried about with him, in his 
very homely collection of features, an organ of singular 
power and effect for detecting hidden gidlt. 

A mistake at all events it was ; and his biographers 
have gone into it as largely under the delusions of 
friendship, as he under the delusions of vanity. On 
this, therefore, we ground what seems a fair inference 
— that, if in matters so plain and palpable as the char- 
acter of a man's person, and the expression of his 
features, it has been possible for his friends to fall into 
gross errors and exaggerations, much more may we 
count upon such fallacies of appreciation in dealing 
with the subtler qualities of his intellect, and his less 
determinable pretensions as a scholar. Hence we 
have noticed these lower and trivial misrepresentations 
as presumptions with the reader, in aid of our present 
purpose, for suspecting more weighty instances of the 
same exaggerating spirit. The animus, which prompted 
so unserviceable a falsification of the real case, is not 
likely to have hesitated in coming upon ground more 
important to Dr. Parr's reputation, and at the same 
time, much more susceptible of a sincere latitude of 
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aj)praiseinent, even amongst the neutral. It is so with 
a view to a revision of too partial an adjudication, that 
we now institute this inquiry. We call the whole 
estimates to a new audit ; and submit the claims of 
Dr. Parr to a more equitable tribunal. Our object, 
we repeat, is — to assign him his true place, as it will 
hereafter be finally assigned in the next, or more neu- 
tral generation. We would anticipate the award of pos- 
terity ; and it is no fault of ours, that, in doing so, it 
will be necessary to hand the doctor down from that 
throne in the cathedral of English clerical merit, on 
which the intemperate zeal of his friends has seated 
him for the moment, into some humble prebendal stall. 
Far more agreeable it would naturally have been to 
assist in raising a man unjustly depreciated, than to 
undertake an office generally so ungracious as that of 
repressing the presumptuous enthusiasm of partisans, 
where it may seem to have come forward, with what- 
ever exaggerations, yet still in a service of disinterested 
friendship, and on behalf of a man who, after all, was 
undeniably clever, and, in a limited sense, learned. 
The disinterestedness, however, of that admiration 
which has gathered about Dr. Parr is not so genuine 
as it may appear. His biographers (be it recollected) 
are bigots, who serve their superstition in varnishing 
their idol : they are Whigs, who miss no opportunity 
of undervaluing Tories and their cause : they are 
Dissenters, who value their theme quite as much for 
the collateral purpose which it favors of attacking the 
Church of England, as for its direct and avowed one 
of lauding Dr. Parr. Moreover, in the letters (which, 
in the undigested chaos of Dr. Johnstone's collection, 

form three volumes out of eight) Dr. Parr himself ob- 
voL. n. 14 
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tains a miscliieYoas power, which, in a more regular 
form of composition, he would not have possessed, and 
which, as an honest man, we must presume that he 
would not have desired. Letters addressed to private 
correspondents, and only by accident reaching the 
press, have all the license of private conversation* 
Most of us, perhaps, send a little treason or so at odd 
times through the post-office ; and as to scand. magn,^ 
especially at those unhappy (luckily rare) periods when 
Whigs are in power, if all letters are like our own, the 
Attorney-General would find practice for a century in 
each separate day's correspondence. In all this there 
is no blame. Hanc veniam petimusque damusque vicis' 
sim. But publication is another thing. Rash insinu- 
ations, judgments of tdtra violence, injurious anecdotes 
of loose or no authority, and paradoxes sportively 
maintained in the certainty of a benignant construction 
on the part of the individual correspondent — all these, 
when printed, become armed, according to circum- 
stances of time and person, with the power of extensive 
mischief. It is undeniable, that through Dr. Parr's 
published letters are scattered some scores of passages, 
which, had he been alive, or had they been brought 
forward in a direct and formal address to the public, 
would have called forth indignant replies of vehement 
expostulation or blank contradiction. And many even 
of his more general comments on political afiairs, or 
on the events and characters of his times, would have 
been overlooked only upon the consideration that 
the place which he occupied, in life or in literature, 
was not such as to aid him in giving effect to his 
opinions. 

In many of these cases, as we have said already, the 
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writer had a title to allowance, which those who pub- 
lish his letters have not. But there are other cases 
which call for as little indulgence to him as to them. 
In some of his political intemperances, he may be con- 
sidered as under a twofold privilege : first, of place — 
since, as a private letter-writer, he must be held as 
within the protection and the license of his own fire- 
side ; secondly, of time — since, on a general rule of 
construction, it may be assumed that such communica- 
tions are not deliberate, but thrown off on the spur of 
the occasion : that they express, therefore, not a man's 
settled and abiding convictions, but the first momen- 
tary impulses of his passion or his humor. But in 
many of his malicious sarcasms, and disparaging judg- 
ments, upon contemporaries who might be regarded, 
in some measure, as competitors with himself, either 
for the prizes of clerical life, or for public estimation. 
Dr. Parr could take no benefit by this liberal construc- 
tion. The sentiments he avowed in various cases of 
this description were not in any respect hasty or un- 
considered ebullitions .of momentary feeling. They 
grew out of no sudden occasions ; they were not the 
product of accident. This is evident; because uni- 
formly, and as often almost as he either spoke or wrote 
upon the persons in question, he gave vent to the 
same bilious jealousy in sneers or libels of one uniform 
character ; and, if he forbore to do this in his open 
and avowed publications, the fair inference is, that his 
fears or his interest restrained him ; since it is noto- 
rious, from the general evidence of his letters and his 
conversation, that none of those whom he viewed with 
these jealous feelings could believe that they owed 
anything to his courtesy or his moderation. 
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For example, and just to illustrate our meamng, in 
what terms did he speak and write of the yery eminent 
Dean of Carlisle, and head of Queen's College, Cam- 
bridge — the late Dr. Isaac Milner? How did he 
treat Bishop Herbert Marsh ? How, again, the illus- 
trious Bishop Horsley ? All of them, we answer, with 
unprovoked and slanderous scurrility ; not one had 
offered him any slight or offence, — all were persons 
of gentlemanly bearing, though the last (it is true) had 
shown some rough play to one of Parr's pet heresi- 
archs, — all of them were entitled to his respect by 
attainments greatly superior to his own, — and all of 
them were more favorably known to the world than 
himself, by useful contributions to science, or theologic 
learning. Dean Milner had ruined his own activities 
by eating opium ; and he is known, we believe, by 
little more than his continuation of the Ecclesiastical 
History, originally undertaken by his brother Joseph, 
and the papers which he contributed to the London 
Philosophical Transactions. But his researches and 
his accomplishments were of wonderful extent; and 
his conversation is still remembered by multitudes for 
its remarkable compass, and its almost Burkian^ 
quality of elastic accommodation to the fluctuating 
accidents of the occasion. The Dean was not much 
in the world's eye : at intervals he was to be foimd at 
the tables of the great ; more often he sought his ease 
and consolations in his honorable academic retreat. 
There he was the object of dislike to a particular in- 
triguing clique that had the ear of Dr. Parr. He was 
also obnoxious to the great majority of mere worldlings, 
as one of those zealous Christians who are usually 
denominated evangelical, and by scoffers are called the 
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saints ; that is to say, in common with the Wilber- 
forces, Thorntons, Hoares, Elliots, Babingtons, Gis- 
homes, &c., and many thousands of less distinguished 
persons in and out of Parliament, — Dean Milner as- 
signed a peculiar emphasb, and a more significant 
interpretation, to those doctrines of original sin, the 
terms upon which redemption is offered — regenera- 
tion, sanctification, dz^. which have the appearance of 
being the characteristic and peculiar parts in the 
Christian economy. Whether otherwise wrong or 
right in these views, it strikes us poor lay critics (who 
pretend to no authoritative knowledge on these great 
mysteries), that those, who adopt them, have at all 
events, a primd facie title to be considered less worldly, 
and more spiritual-minded, than the mass of mankind ; 
and such a frame of mind is at least an argument of 
fitness for religious contemplations, in so far as temper 
is concerned, be the doctrinal (or merely intellectual) 
errors what they may. Consequently, for our own 
parts, humbly sensible as we are of our deficiencies in 
this great science of Christian philosophy, we could 
never at any time join in the unthinking ridicule which 
is scattered by the brilliant and the dull upon these 
peculiarities. Wheresoever, and whensoever, we must 
freely avow, that evidences of real non-conformity to 
the spirit of this impure earth of ours, command our 
unfeigned respect. But that was a thing which the 
►worthy Dr. Parr could not abide. He loved no high 
or aerial standards in morals or in religion. Vision- 
aries, who encouraged such notions, he viewed (to 
express it by a learned word) as ^tgofiarovvrag^ and as 
fit subjects for the chastisement of the secular arm. In 
fact, he would have persecuted a little upon swh a 

14* 
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provocation. On Mr. Pitt and the rest who joined in 
suspending the Habeas Corpus Act, Dr. Parr was wont 
to ejaculate his pastoral benediction in the following 
after-dinner toast — ^Qui siispenderunt, sitspendantur T 
And afterwards upon occasion of the six bills provoked 
by the tumults at Manchester, Glasgow, &c., his 
fatherly blessing was daily uttered in this little fond- 
ling sentiment, — ' Bills for the throats of those who 
framed the bills ? * On the same principle, he would 
have prayed fervently — had any Isaac Milner infested 
his parish — * Let those who would exalt our ideals 
of Christianity, be speedily themselves exalted ! ' And 
therefore, if any man inquires upon what grounds it 
was that Dr. Parr hated with an intolerant hatred — 
scorned — and sharpened his gift of sneer upon — the 
late Dean of Carlisle — we have here told him * the 
reason why ; ' and reason enough, we think, in all 
conscience. For be it known, that, over and above 
other weighty and obvious arguments for such views, 
Dr. Parr had a standing personal irritation connected 
with this subject — a continual ' thorn in the flesh * — 
in the relations subsisting between him and his princi- 
pal, the incumbent of his own favorite and adopted 
parish. As the position of the parties were amusing 
to those who were in possession of the key to the 
right understanding of it, viz. a knowledge of their 
several views and opinions, we shall pause a moment 
to describe the circumstances of the case. ^ 

Dr. Parr, it is well known, spent a long period of 
his latter life at Hatton, a village in Warwickshire. 
The living of Hatton belonged to Dr. Bridges, who, 
many a long year ago, was well known in Oxford as 
one of the Fellows in the magnificently endowed col- 
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lege of Magdalen ; that is to say, Dr. Bridges was the 
incumbent at the time when some accident of church 
preferment brought Dr. Parr into that neighborhood. 
By an arrangement which we do not exactly under- 
stand, the two doctors, for their mutual convenience, 
exchanged parishes. We find it asserted by Dr. John- 
stone, that on Dr. Parr's side the exchange originated 
in a spirit of obliging accommodation. It may be so. 
However, one pointed reservation was made by Dr. 
Bridges [whether in obedience to church discipline or 
to his private scruples of conscience — - we cannot say] 
viz. — that, once in every year, (according to our re- 
membrance, for a series of six consecutive Sundays,) 
he should undertake the pulpit duties of the church. 
On this scheme the two learned clerks built their 
altemi fctdera regni ; and, like two buckets, the Drs. 
Bridges and Parr went up and down reciprocally for a 
long succession of years. The waters, however, which 
they brought up to the lips of their parishioners, were 
drawn from two different wells ; for Dr. Bridges shared 
in the heresy qf the Dean of Carlisle. Hence a sys- 
tem of energetic (on Dr. Parr's side, we may say — of 
fierce) mutual counteraction. Each, during his own 
reign, labored to efface all impressions of his rival. 
On Dr. Bridges*s part, this was probably, in some 
measure, a necessity of conscience ; for he looked upon 
his flock as ruined in spiritual health by the neglect 
and ignorance of their pastor. On Dr. Parr's, it was 
the mere bigotry of hatred, such as all schemes of 
teaching are fitted to provoke which appeal to a 
standard of ultra perfection, or exact any peculiar 
sanctity of life. Were Bridges right, in that case, it 
was clear that Parr was wrong by miserable defect. 
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Bat, on the other hand, were Parr right, then Bridges 
was wrong only bj soperfloity and redondance. Such 
was the position, such the mutual aspects, of the two 
doctors. Parr*s wrath waxed hotter and hotter. Had 
Dr. Bridges happened to be a vulgar sectarian, of nar- 
row educa^n, of low breeding, and without distin- 
guished connections, — those etesian gales or annual 
monsoons, which brought in his periodical scourge, 
would have been hailed by Parr as the harbingers of a 
triumph in reversion. Yielding the pulpit to his rival 
for a few Sundays, he would have relied upon the taste 
of his parishioners for making the proper distinctions. 
He would have said, — ' You have all eyes and ears — 
you all know that fellow ; you all know me : I need 
say no more. Pray, don't kick him when he comes 
again.' But this sort of contempt was out of the 
question, and that kindled his rage the more. Dr. 
Bridges was a man of fortune ; travelled and accom- 
plished; familiar with courts and the manners of 
courts. Even that intercourse with people of rank 
and fashion, which Parr so much cultivated in his 
latter years, and which, to his own conceit, placed him 
so much in advance of his own order, gave him no 
advantage over Dr. Bridges. True, the worthy fanatic 
(as some people called him) had planted himself in a 
house at Clifton near Bristol, and spent all his days in 
running up and down the lanes and alleys of that 
great city, carrying Christian instruction to the dens of 
squalid poverty, and raising the torch of spiritual light 
upon the lairs of dissolute wretchedness. But, in 
other respects, he was a man comme U fauL How- 
ever his mornings might be spent, his soirees were 
elegant ; and it was not a very unusual event to meet 
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a prince or an ambassador at bis parties. Hence, it 
became impossible to treat bim as altogetber abject, 
and a person of no social consideration. In tbat view, 
be was tbe better man of tbe two. And Parr's re- 
venge, year after year, was baulked of its food. In 
tbis dilemma of impotent rage, wbat be could — be 
did ! — And tbe scene was truly wbimsical. Regularly 
as Dr. Bridges approacbed, Dr. Parr fled tbe country. 
As tbe wbeels of Dr. Bridges wore beard muttering in 
advance, Dr. Parr's wbeels were beard groaning in 
retreat. And wben tbe season of tbis annual affliction 
drew to a close, wben tbe wratb of Providence was 
spent, and tbe cburcb of Hatton passed from under 
tbe sbadows of eclipse into renovated ligbt, tben did 
Dr. Parr — cautiously putting out bis feelers to make 
sure tbat tbe enemy was gone — resume tbe spiritual 
sceptre. He congratulated bis parisb of Hatton tbat 
tbeir trials were over ; be performed classical lustra- 
tions, and Pagan rites of expiation ; be circled tbe 
cburcbyard nine times withersliins (or in^'erting tbe 
course of tbe sun) ; be fumigated tbe wbole precincts 
of Hatton cburcb witb sbag tobacco ; and left no stone 
unturned to cleanse bis little Warwicksbire fold from 
its piacular pollution. 

Tbis anecdote illustrates Dr. Parr's temper. Mark, 
reader, bis self-contradiction. He bated wbat be often 
called ' rampant ortbodoxy,' and was never weary of 
running down tbose cburcbmen wbo tbougbt it tbeir 
duty to strengtben tbe gates of tbe Englisb cburcb 
against Popisb superstitions and Popisb corruptions on 
tbe one band, or Socinianism on tbe otber. Yet, let 
anytbing start up in tbe sbape of zealous and fervid 
devotion — rigbt or wrong — and let it tbreaten to 
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displace liis own lifeless sclieme of ethics, or to give a 
shock of galvanism to his weekly paralytic exhortations 
* not upon any account or consideration whatsoever to 
act improperly or in* opposition to the dictates of rea- 
son, decorum, and prudence ; ' let but a scintillation 
appear of opposition in that shape, and who so ready 
to persecute as Dr. Parr? Fanaticism, he would tell 
us, was what he could not bear; fanaticism must be 
put down : the rights of the. church must be supported 
with rigor ; if needful, even with severity. He was 
also a great patron of the church as against laymen ; 
of the parson as against the churchwarden; of the 
rector* s right to graze his horse upon the graves ; of 
the awful obligation upon his conscience to allow of 
no disrespectable, darned, or ill- washed surplice; of 
the solemn responsibility which he had undertaken in 
the face of his country to suffer no bell-ringing except 
in canonical hours ; to enforce the decalogue, and also 
the rubric : to obey his ecclesiastical superiors within 
the hours of divine service ; and finally, to read all 
proclamations or other state documents sent to him by 
authority, with the most dutiful submission, simply 
reserving to himself the right of making them as 
ridiculous as possible by his emphasis and cadence.^ 
In this fashion Dr. Parr manifested his reverence for 
the church establishment; and for these great objects 
it seemed to him lawful to persecute. But as to purity 
of doctrine, zeal, primitive devotion, the ancient faith 
as we received it from our fathers, or any service pre- 
tending to be more than lip service, for all such ques- 
tionable matters it was incumbent upon us to show the 
utmost liberality of indifference on the most modem 
and showy pattern, and, except for Popery, to rely 
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upon Bishop Hoadly. This explanation was necessary 
to make the anecdote of Dr. Bridges fully intelligible ; 
and that anecdote was necessary to explain the many 
scornful allusions to that reverend gentleman, which 
the reader will find in Dr. Johnstone's collection of 
letters ; but above all, it was necessary for the purpose 
of putting him in possession of Dr. Parr's character 
and position as a member of the Church of England. 
To return from this digression into the track of our 
speculations. Dean Milner and Dr. Bridges stood upon 
the same ground in Dr. Parr's displeasure. Their 
offence was the same : their criminality perhaps equal : 
and it was obviously of a kind that, for example's sake, 
ought not to be overlooked. But Herbert Marsh was 
not implicated in their atrocities. No charge of that 
nature was ever preferred against Mm, His merits 
were of a different order ; and confining our remarks 
to his original merit, and that which perhaps exclu- 
sively drew upon him the notice of Mr. Pitt's govern- 
ment, not so strictly clerical. His earliest public 
service was, his elaborate statement of the regal con- 
ferences at Pilnitz, and his consequent justification of 
this country in the eyes of Europe, on the question 
then pending between her and the French Republic, 
with which party lay the onus of first virtual aggres- 
sion, and with which therefore, by implication, the 
awful responsibility for that deluge of blood and car- 
nage which followed. This service Herbert Marsh 
performed in a manner to efface the remembrance of 
all former attempts. His next service was more in 
the character of his profession — he introduced his 
country to the very original labors in theology of the 
learned Michaelis, and he expanded the compass and 
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value of these labors by his own exertions. Patriots, 
men even with the feeblest sense of patriotism, have 
felt grateful to Dr. Marsh for having exonerated Eng- 
land from the infinite guilt of creating a state of war 
lightly — upon a weak motive — upon an unconsidered 
motive — or indeed upon any motive or reason what- 
soever ; for a reason supposes choice and election of 
the judgment, and choice there can be none without 
an acknowledged alternative. Now it was the trium- 
phant result of Dr. Marsh's labors, that alternative 
there was practically none, under the actual circum- 
stances, for Great Britain ; and that war was the mere 
injunction of a flagrant necessity, coupling the insults 
and the menaces of France with what are now known 
to have been the designs, and indeed the momentary 
interests, of the predominant factions at that epoch. 
Herbert Marsh has satisfied everybody almost but the 

- bigots, (if any now survive,) of Jacobinism as it raged 
in 1792 and 1793, when it held its horrid Sabbaths 
over the altar and the throne, and deluged the scaf- 
folds with innocent blood. All but those he has 
satisfied. Has he satisfied Dr. Parr ? No. Yet the 
Doctor was in absolute frenzy of horror, grief, and 

, indignation, when Louis XVI. was murdered. And, 
therefore, if the shedding of what he allowed to be 
most innocent blood could justify a war, and the re- 
fusal of all intercourse but the intercourse of ven- 
geance with those who, at that period, ruled the 
scafibld, then in that one act (had there even been 
wanting that world of weightier and prospective mat- 
ter, which did in fact impel the belligerents) Dr. Parr 
ought in reason to have found a sufficient justification 
oi war. And so perhaps he would. But JDis aliter 
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visum est ; and his Di and Dt majorum gentium — 
paramount to reason, conscience, or even to discretion, 
unless such as was merely selfish, were the Parliamen- 
tary leaders from whom he expected a bishopric, (and 
would very possibly have got it, had some of them 
lived a little longer in the first decade of this century, 
or he himself lived to the end of this present decade.^) 
Hence it does not much surprise us, that, in spite of 
his natural and creditable horror, on hearing of the 
fate of the French king, he relapsed into Jacobinism 
BO fierce, that two years after a friend, by way of 
agreeable flattery, compliments him as being only 
* half a sanscullotte;* a compliment, however, which 
he doubtless founded more upon his confidence in Dr. 
Parr's original goodness of heart, and the almost in- 
evitable contagion of English society, than on any 
warrant which the Doctor had yet given him by words 
or by acts, or any presumption even which he was 
able to specify, for so advantageous an opinion. Well, 
therefore, might Herbert Marsh displease Dr. Parr. 
He i^as a Tory, and the open antagonist of those by 
whom only the fortunes of sansadlottes, thorough-bred 
or half-bred, had any chance of thriving ; and he had 
exposed the hollowness of that cause to which the Doc- 
tor was in a measure sold. 

As to Horsley, his whole life, as a man of letters and 
a politician, must have won him the tribute of Dr. 
Parr*s fear and hatred ; a tribute which he paid as duly 
as his assessed taxes. Publicly indeed, he durst not 
touch him ; for the horrid scourge which Horsley had 
wielded at one time, in questions of scholarship and 
orthodoxy, still resounded in his ears. But in his let- 
ters and conversation, Dr. Pl^T frette4 forever i^t his 
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eminence, and eyed Hm grudgingly and malignly ; and 
those among his correspondents, who were not too 
generous and noble-minded to pay their court through 
his weaknesses, evidently were aware that a sneer at 
Bishop Horsley was as welcome as a basket of game. 
Sneers, indeed, were not the worst : there are to be 
found in Dr. Parr's correspondence some dark insinu- 
ations, apparently pointed at Horsley, which involve a 
sort of charges that should never be thrown out against 
any man without the accompaniment of positive attes^ 
tations. What may have been the tenor of that bishop's 
life and conversation, we do not take upon us to say. 
It is little probable, at this time of day, under the cen- 
sorious vigilance of so many imfnendly eyes, and in a 
nation where even the persons upon ^e judicial bench 
exhibit in their private lives almost a sanctity of de* 
portment, that a dignitary of the English Church will err 
by any scandalous immorality. Be that however as it 
may, and confining our view to Horsley in his literary 
character, we must say, that he is far beyond the reach 
of Dr. Parr's hostility. His writings are generally 
excellent : as a polemic and a champion of his own 
church, he is above the competition of any modem 
divine. As a theologiim, be reconciles the nearly con- 
tradictory merits of novelty and originality with well- 
meditated orthodoi^y : and we may venture to assert, 
th&t his Sermons produced the greatest impression, and 
what the newspapers call ^ sensation,' of any English 
book of pure divinity, for the last century. In saying 
this we do not speak of the sale ; what that might be, 
we know not ; we speak of the strength of the impres- 
sion diffused through the upper circles, as apparent in 
t^e reve|:enti^ t^n^, which, after the appe^iranqe pf 
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that work, universally marked the sense of cultivated 
men in speaking of Bishop Horsley — even of those 
who had previously viewed him with some dislike in 
his character of controversialist. Let the two men be 
compared ; not the veriest bigot amongst the Dissen- 
ters, however much he would naturally prefer as a 
companion, or as a subject for eulogy, that man who 
betrayed '^ the interests of his own church to him who 
was its column of support and ornament, could have 
the hardihood to insinuate that Dr. Horsley was prop- 
erly, or becomingly, a mark for the scurrilities of Dr. 
Parr. In what falls within the peculiar province of a 
schoolmaster, we think it probable (to make every 
allowance which candor and the simplicity of truth 
demand) that Dr. Parr had that superior accuracy 
which is maintained by the practice of teaching. In 
general reach and compass of intellect, in theology, in 
those mixed branches of speculative research which be- 
long equally to divinity and to metaphysics, (as in the 
Platonic philosophy, and all which bears upon the 
profound doctrine of the Trinity,) or (to express the 
matter by a single word) in philosophic scholarship, 
and generally in vigor of style and thought, we sup- 
pose Horsley to have had, in the eyes of the public, 
no less than in the reality of the case, so prodigiously 
the advantage, that none but a sycophant, or a false 
friend, would think of suggesting seriously a compari- 
son so disadvantageous to Dr. Parr. But at all events, 
let the relations of merit be what they may in Hors- 
ley, certainly his absolute merit is unquestionable ; and 
the continued insults of Dr. Parr are insufferable. 

Upon these flagrant justifications, individual attacks 
past counting, besides a general system of disparagement 
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and contamely towards the most distinguished preten- 
sions in church and state, unless ranged on the side of 
the Whigs, or even if presuming to pause upon those 
extremities which produced a schism in the Whig dub 
itself, we stand for a sufficient apology in pressing the 
matter strongly against Dr. Parr. A rejoinder on otir 
side has in it something of vindictive justice. Tories, 
and not Tories only, but all who resist anarchists, (for 
that Dr. Parr did not blazon himself in that character, 
was due to the lucky accident which saved him from 
any distressing opportunities of acting upon his crazy 
speculations,) have an interest in depressing to their 
proper level those who make a handle of literature for 
insidious party purposes, polluting its amenities with 
the angry passions proper to our civil dissensions, and 
abusing the good nature with which we Tories are al- 
ways ready to welcome literary merit, without consid- 
eration of politics, and to smile upon talent though in 
the ranks of our antagonists. The Whigs are once 
more becoming powerful, and we must now look more 
jealously to our liberalities. Whigs are not the kind 
of i>eople to be trusted with improper concessions : 
Whigs * rampant,' (to use Dr. Parr's word,) still less. 
Had Dr. Parr been alive at this hour, he would have 
stood fair for the first archbishopric vacant; for we 
take it for granted that the Duke of Wellington, ac- 
cording to his peculiar system of tactics, would long 
ere now have made him a bishop. Let us therefore 
appraise Dr. Parr ; and to do this satisfactorily, let us 
pursue him through his three characters, the triple role 
which he supported in life — of Whig politician ; 
secondly, of scholar, (or, expressing our meaning in 
its widest extent, of literary man ;) and finally of 
theologian. 
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These questions we shall discuss in a separate paper ; 
and, from the many personal notices which such a dis- 
cussion will involve, and the great range of literary 
topics which it will oblige us to traverse, we may hope 
to make it not unamusing to our readers. There are, 
in every populous community, many different strata of 
society, that lie in darkness, as it were, to each other, 
from mere defect of > mutual intercourse ; and in the 
literary world there are many chambers that have abso- 
lutely no communication. Afterwards, when twenty 
— thirty — sixty years have passed away — by means 
of posthumous memoirs, letters, anecdotes, and other 
literary records — they are all brought in a manner 
face to fiace ; and we, their posterity, first see them as 
making up a whole, of which they themselves were 
imperfectly conscious. Every year makes further dis- 
closures; and thus a paradox is realized — that the 
more we are removed from personal conneotion with a 
past age of literature, the better we know it. Making 
Dr. Parr for the moment a central figure to our groups, 
we shall have it in our power to bring upon the stage 
many of the persons who figured in that age as states- 
men, or leaders in political warfare ; and most of those 
who played a part, prominent or subordinate, in litera- 
ture ; or who conspicuously filled a place amongst the 
civil and ecclesiastical dignitaries of the state. 

Meantime, as an appropriate close to this preliminary 
paper, we shall put a question — and, in a cursory 
way, we shall discuss the proper answer to it — upon 
Dr. Parr as a man of the world, and ambitious candi- 
date for worldly distinctions ; in short, as the architect 
of his fortunes. Was he, in this light, an able and 
successful man ? Or, separating the two parts of that 
15» 
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qaestion which do not always proceed concorrently, if 
he were not successful in a degree corresponding to his 
own wishes and the expectations of his friends, if it is 
notorious that he missed of attaining those prizes which 
he neyer hesitated to avow as the ohjects that stimu- 
lated his amhition, in what degree are we to ascribe 
his failure to want of talent, to misdirection of his 
talent, to a scrupulous and fastidious integrity, to the 
injustice of his superiors, or, finally, to mere accidents 
of ill luck ? One man in each ten thousand comes into 
this world, according to the homely saying, * with a 
silver spoon in hb mouth ; ' but most of us have a for- 
tune to make — a station to create. And the most 
general expression, by far the most absolute and final 
test, of the degrees in which men differ as to energy 
and ability, is to be found in the larg^ varieties of suc- 
cess which they exhibit in executing this imiversal 
object. Taking life as a whole, luck has but little 
sway in controlling its arrangements. Good sense and 
perseverance, prudence and energy, these are the fatal 
deities that domineer over the stars and their aspects. 
And when a man's coffin knocks at the gates of the 
tomb, it is a question not unimportant, among other 
and greater questions, What was he on beginning life, 
what is he now ? Though in this, as in other things, 
it is possible to proceed in a spirit of excess, still, 
within proper restrictions, it is one even of a man's 
moral obligations, to contend strenuously for his own 
advancement in life ; and, as it furnishes, at the same 
time, a criterion as little ambiguous as any for his 
intellectual merits, few single questions can be pro- 
posed so interesting to a man's reputation, as that 
which demands the amount of his success in playing 
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Ibr the great stakes of his profession or his trade. 
What, then, was the success of Dr. Parr ? 

The prizes which the Doctor set hefore his eyes 
firom his earliest days, were not very lofty, but they 
were laudable ; and he avowed them with a nenvete 
that was amusing, and a frankness that availed at least 
to acquit him of hypocrisy. They were two — a mitre 
and a coach-and-fom*. ' I am not accustomed,' says 
he, (writing to an Irish bishop,) 'to dissemble the 
wishes I once had ' [this was in 1807, and he then had 
them more than ever] ' of arriving at the profits and 
splendor of the prelacy, or the claims to them which I 
believe myself to possess. The bishopric he did not 
get ; there he failed. For the coach- and-four, he was 
moro fortunate. At the very latest period of his life, 
when the shades of death were fast gathering about 
him, he found himself able to indulge in this luxury — 
and, as his time was obviously short, he wisely resolved 
to make the most of it ; and upon any or no excuse, 
the Doctor was to be seen flying over the land at full 
gallop, and scouring town and country with four cleri- 
cal-looking long-tailed horses. We believe he even 
meditated a medal, commemorating his first ovation by 
a faithful portrait of the coach and his own episcopal 
wig in their meridian pomp ; he was to have been rep- 
resented in the act of looking out of the window, and 
* inflicting his eye ' upon some hostile parson picking 
his way through the mud on foot. On the whole, we 
really rejoice that the Doctor got his coach and his 
four resounding coursers. The occasional crack of the 
whip must have sounded pleasantly in his ears at a 
period when he himself had ceased to operate with that 
weapon — when he was no, more than an emeritus pro- 
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feasor and ^o^i^ogi^o^ no longer. So far was well ; bat 
Btill, we ask, how came it that his coach panels wanted 
their appropriate heraldic decoration? How was it 
that he missed the mitre ? — Late in life, we find him 
characterizing himself as an * unpreferred, calumniated, 
half-starying country parson ; ' no part of which, in- 
deed, was true ; but yet, we demand, — How was it 
that any colorable plea existed, at that time of his 
career, to give one moment's plausibility to such an 
exaggeration ? Let us consider. 

Dr. Parr was the son of a country practitioner in 
the humbler departments of medicine. Parr, senior, 
practised as a surgeon, apothecary, and accoucheur. 
From him, therefore, his son could expect little assist- 
ance in his views of personal aggrandizement. But 
that was not necessary. An excellent Latin scholar, 
and a man who brought the rare sanction (sanctifica- 
tion — we were going to say) of clerical co-operation 
and countenance to so graceless and reprobate a party 
as the Whigs, who had scarcely a professional Mend 
to say grace at their symposia, must, with any reason- 
able discretion in the conduct of bis life, have been 
by much too yaluable an article on the Whig estab- 
lishment to run any risk of neglect. The single clerk, 
the one sole reverend man of letters, who was borne 
upon their books, must have had a priceless value in 
the eyes of that faction — when ^ taking stock,' and 
estimating their alliances. To them he must have 
been what the Emperor of Morocco is to the collector 
of butterflies. To have lost this value, to have for- 
feited his hold upon their gratitude, and actually to 
have depreciated as he grew older, and better known 
to the world, implies too significantly some gross mis* 
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conduct, or some rueful indiscretiong. The truth is 
this ; and for Parr*s own honor, lest worst things 
should be thought of him than the case really warrants, 
his friends ought to make it known — though a man of 
integrity, he could not be relied upon : in a muster of 
forces, he was one of the few that never could be abso- 
lutely reckoned and made sure of. Neither did his scru- 
ples obey any known law : he coxdd swallow a camel, 
and strain at a gnat, and his caprice was of the most 
dangerous kind ; not a woman's caprice, which is the 
mere mantling of levity, and readily enough obeys any 
fresh impulse, which it is easy to apply in an opposite 
direction. Dr. Parr's caprices grew upon another 
stock ; they were the fitful outbreaks of steady, 
mulish wrong-headedness. This was a constitutional 
taint, for which he was indebted to the accoucheur. 
Had the father's infirmity reached Dr. Parr in his 
worldly career, merely in that blank neutral character, 
and affected his fortunes through that pure negative 
position of confessed incapacity to help him, which is 
the whole extent of disastrous influence that the bio- 
graphical records ascribe to him — all would have 
been well. But the old mule overruled his son to the 
end of his long life, and controlled his reiterated 
opportunities of a certain and brilliant success, by the 
hereditary taint in the blood which he transmitted 
to him, in more perhaps than its original strength. 
The true name for this infirmity is, in the vulgar 
dialect, pig-headedness. Stupid imperturbable adhe- 
rence, deaf and blind, to some perverse view that 
abruptly thwarted and counteracted his party, making 
his friends stare, and his opponents laugh; in short, 
as we have said, pure pig-headedness, — that was the 
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key to Dr. Parr's lingering preferment: and, we 
believe, upon a considerate view of his whole course, 
that he threw away ten times the amount of fortune, 
rank, splendor, and influence that he ever obtained ; 
and wiyi no countervailing indemnity from any moral 
reputation, such as would attend all consistent sacri- 
fices to high-minded principle. No ! on the contrary, 
with harsh opposition and irritating expressions of 
powerful disgust from friends in every quarter-^ all 
conscious that, in such instances of singularity. Dr. 
Parr was merely obeying a demon, that now and then 
mastered him, of wayward, restive, moody self-conceit, 
and the blind spirit of contradiction. Most of us 
know a little of such men, and occasionally suffer by 
such men in the private affairs of life — men that are 
unusually jealous of slights, or insufficient ackno'vd- 
edgments of their personal claims and consequence: 
they require to be courted, petted, caressed : they 
refuse to be compromised or committed by the general 
acts of their party ; no, they must be specially con- 
sulted ; else they read a lesson to the whole party on 
their error, by some shocking and revolting act of 
sudden desertion, which, from a person of different 
character, would have been considered perfidy. Dr. 
Johnstone himself admits, that Parr was 'jealous of 
attention, and indignant at neglect ; * and on one 
occasion endeavors to explain a transaction of his life, 
by supposing that he may have been ' hurried away by 
one of those torrents of passion, of which there are too 
many instances in his life.'^ Of the father, Parr 
obstretrical, the same indulgent biographer remarks, 
(p. 10,) that he was * distinguished by the rectitude 
of his principles;' and, in another place, (p. 21,) he 
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pronounces him, in summing up his character, to have 
been ' an honest, well-meaning Tory ; ' but, at the 

« 

same time, confesses him to have been ' the petty 
tyrant of his fireside,' — an amiable little feature 
of character, that would go feu: to convince his own 
family, that ' rectitude of principles ' was not altogether 
incompatible with the practice of a ruffian. 

Tory, however, Parr, senior, was not : he was a 
Jacobite, probably for the gratification of his spleen, 
and upon a conceit that this arrayed him in a distinct 
personal contest with the House of Hanover ; whereas, 
once confounded amongst the prevailing party of 
friends to that interest, as a man-midwife, he could 
hardly hope to win the notice of his Britannic Majesty. 
His faction, however, being beaten to their heart's 
content, and his own fortune all going overboard in 
the storm, he suddenly made a bolt to the very 
opposite party : he ratted to the red-hot Whigs : and 
the circumstances of the case, which are as we have 
here stated them, hardly warrant us in putting a very 
favorable construction upon his motives. As was the 
father, so was the son: the same right of rebellion 
reserved to himself, whether otherwise professing him- 
self Jacobite or Whig ; the same peremptory duty of 
passive obedience for those of his household ; the same 
hot intemperances in politics ; the same disdain of 
accountableness to his party leaders ; and, finally, the 
same * petty tyranny of the fireside.' This last is 
a point on which all the biographers are agreed : they 
all record the uncontrollable ill temper and hasty 
violence of Dr. Parr within his domestic circle. And 
one anecdote, illustrating his intemperance, we can 
add ourselves. On one occasion, rising up from table. 
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in tho middle of a fierce discussion with Mrs. Parr, he 
took a carving knife, and applying it to a portrait of that 
lady hanging upon the wall, he drew it sharply across 
the jugular, and cut the throat of the picture from ear 
to ear, thus murdering her in effigy. 

This view of Parr's intractable temper is necessary 
to understand his life, and in some measure to justify 
his Mends. Though not (as he chose himself to 
express it, under a momentary sense of his slow 
progress in life, and the reluctant blossoming of his 
preferment) ' a half-starved parson,' yet most unques-> 
tionably he reaped nothing at all from his long attach- 
ment to Whiggery, by comparison with what he would 
have reaped had that attachment been more cordial 
and unbroken, and had he, in other respects, borne 
himself with more discretion; and above all, had he 
abstained from offensive personalities. This was a 
rock on which Parr often wrecked himself. Things, 
and principles, and existing establishments, might all 
have been attacked with even more virulence than he 
exhibited, had his furious passions allowed him to 
keep his hands off the persons of individuals. Here 
lay one class of the causes which retarded his promo* 
tion. Another was his unbecoming warfare upon his 
own church. * I am sorry,' said one of his earliest, 
latest, and wisest friends, (Bishop Bennet,) — ^I am 
sorry you attack the church, for fear of consequences to 
your own advancement.' This was said in 1792. Six 
years after, the writer, who had a confidential post in 
the Irish government, and saw the dreadful crisis to 
which things were hurrying, found it necessary to 
break off all intercourse with Br. Parr ; so shocking 
to a man of principle was the careless levity with 
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wMcH this minister of peace, and bis immediate 
associates, themselves in the bosom of security, 
amongst the woods of Warwickshire, scattered their 
firebrands of inflammatory language through the pub- 
lic, at a period of so much awful irritation. After- 
wards, it is true, that when the Irish crisis had passed, 
and the rebellion was suppressed, his respect for Parr 
as a scholar led him to resume his correspondence. 
But he never altered his opinion of Parr as a politician ; 
he viewed him as a man profoundly ignorant in poli- 
tics ; a mere Parson Adams in the knowledge of affairs, 
and the real springs of political action, or political influ- 
ence ; but unfortunately with all the bigotry and violent 
irritability that belong to the most excited and interested 
partisan ; having the passions of the world united with 
the ignorance of the desert ; coupling the simplicity of 
the dove with the fierce instincts of the serpent. 

The events of his life moved under this unhappy in- 
fluence. Leaving college prematurely upon the mil- 
fortune ^ of his father's death, he became an assistant 
at Harrow under the learned Dr. Sumner. About five 
years after, on Dr. Sumner's death, though manifestly 
too young for the situation, he entered into a warm 
contest for the vacant place of head-master. Not- 
withstanding the support of Lord Dartmouth and 
others, he lost it ; and unfortunately for his peace of 
mind, though, as usual, he imagined all sorts of in- 
teigues against himself, yet the pretensions of his 
competitor, Benjamin Heath, were such as to disabuse 
all the world of any delusive conceit, that justice had 
not been done. Parr, it must be remembered, then 
only twenty-five years old, had, in no single instance^ 

distinguished himself ; nor had he even fifty years after 
VOL. n. 16 
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— no, nor at ihe day of his death — given any evidences 
to the world that he was comparable to Heath as a 
Ghrecian. The probable ground of Heath's success 
was a character better fitted to preside over a great 
school, (for even the too friendly biographers of Parr 
admit that he did not command the respect of the 
boys,) and his better established learning. Naturally 
enough, Parr was unwilling to admit these causes, so 
advantageous to his rival, as the true ones. What 
then, is his account of the matter ? He says, that he 
lost the election by a vote which he had given to John 
Wilkes, in his contest for Middlesex. To John Wilkes 
*- mark that, reader ! Thus early had this * gowned 
student ' engaged his passions and his services in the 
interest of brawling, intriguing faction. 

This plan failing, he set up a rival establishment in 
the neighborhood of Harrow, at Stanmore ; and never 
certainly did so young a man, with so few of the ordi- 
nary gurantees to offer — that is to say, either property, 
experience, or connections — meet with such generous 
assistance. One friend lent him two thousand pounds 
at two per cent., though his security must obviously 
have been merely personal. Another lent him two 
hundred pounds without any interest at all. And 
many persons of station and influence, amongst whom 
was Lord Dartmouth, gave him a sort of countenance 
equally useful to his interests, by placing their sons 
under his care. All came to nothing, however ; the 
establishment was knocked up, and clearly from 
gross defects of management. And, had his principal 
creditor pressed for repayment, or had he shown less 
than the most generous forbearance, which he continued 
through twenty-one years, (in fact until the repayment 
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was accomplished without distress,) Parr must have 
been ruined ; for in those days there was no merciful 
indulgence of the laws to hopeless insolvents ; unless 
by the favor of their creditors, they were doomed to 
rot in prison. Now, in this one story we have two 
facts illustrated, bearing upon our present inquiry — 
first, the extraordinary good luck of Parr ; secondly, 
his extraordinary skill in neutralizing or abusing it. 

What young man, that happens to be penniless at 
the age of twenty-five, untried in the management of 
money, untried even as the presiding master in a 
school, would be likely to find a friend willing to in- 
trust him, on his personal responsibility, (and with no 
prospect for the recovery of his money, except through 
the tardy and uncertain accumulation of profits upon 
an opposition school,) with so large a sum as two 
thousand pounds ? Who, in an ordinary way, could 
count upon the support of a nobleman enjoying the 
ear and confidence of royalty ? Lastly, who would 
so speedily defeat and bafile, by his own unassisted 
negligence and fiagrant indiscretions, so much volun- 
teer bounty ? At this time of his life, it strikes us, in 
fact, that Dr. Parr was mad. The students at Stan- 
more were indulged in all sorts of irregularities. That, 
perhaps, might arise from the unfortunate situation of 
the new establishment — too near to its rival ; and in 
part, also, from the delicate position of Parr, who, in 
most instances, had come under an imfortunate personal 
obligation to the young gentlemen who followed him 
from Harrow. But in his habits of dress and deport- 
ment, which drew scandal upon himself, and jealousy 
upon his establishment, Parr owed his ill success to 
nobody but himself. Mr. Roderick, his assistant, and 
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a most friendly reporter, says, tliat at this time he 

* brought upon himself the ridicule of the neighbor- 
hood and passengers by many foolish acts ; such as 
riding in high prelatical pomp through the streets on a 
black saddle, bearing in his hand a long cane or wand, 
such as women used to have, with an ivory head like a 
crosier, which was probably the reason why he liked it.' 
We see by this he was already thinking of the bishopric. 

* At other times he was seen stalking through the town 
in a dirty striped moming-g^wn : Nil fmt unquam tic 
impar sibi,' When we add, that Dr. Parr soon dis- 
gusted and alienated his weightiest friend amongst the 
residents at Stanmore, Mr. Smith, the accomplished 
rector of the place, we cannot wonder that little more 
than five years saw that scheme at an end.^® 

The school at Stanmore he could not be said to 
leave ; it left Aim : such was his management, that no 
fresh pupils succeeded to those whom the progress of 
years carried off to the universities. When this 
wavering rushlight had at length finally expired, it 
became necessary to think of other plans, and in the 
spring of 1777 he accepted the mastership of Colchester 
school. Even there, brief as his connection was witii 
that establishment, he found time to fasten a quarrel 
upon the trustees of the school in reference to a lease ; 
and upon this quarrel he printed (though he did not 
publish) a pamphlet. Sir William Jones, his old 
schoolfellow, to whom, as a lawyer, this pamphlet was 
submitted, found continual occasion to mark upon the 
margin such criticisms as these, * too violent •*- too 
strong.* The contest was apparently de land caprind : 
so at least Sir William thought.^* 

But, luckily, he was soon called away from these 
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nuserable feuds to a more creditable sort of activity. 
In the summer of 1778, the mastership of the public 
grammar-school at Norwich became vacant : in the 
autumn, Parr was elected ; and in the beginning of 
1779, he commenced his residence in that city. Thus 
we see that he was unusually befriended in all his 
undertakings. As a private speculator at Stanmore, 
as a candidate for Colchester, as a candidate for Nor- 
wich, he was uniformly successful as far as it is possible 
that encouragement the most liberal, on the part of 
others, can overrule a man's own imprudence. The 
mastership of Norwich has certainly been considered a 
valuable prize by others. How it happened that Parr 
found it otherwise, or whether mere restlessness and 
love of change were his governing motives, does not 
appear ; but it is certain, that in August, 1785, he sent 
in his resignation; and at Easter, 1786, he went to re- 
side at the parsonage house at Hatton, in the county 
of Warwick, where he opened a private academy.. 
And though, as old age advanced, he resigned his 
pupils, Hatton continued to be his place of residence. 
This, then, was the haven, the perpetual curacy of 
Hatton, into which Dr. Parr steered his little boat, 
when he had already passed the meridian ^^ of his life. 
And (except upon a visit) he never again left it for any 
more elevated abode. For a philosopher, we grant 
that a much happier situation cannot be imagined than 
that of an English rural parson, rich enough to main- 
tain a good library. Dr. Parr was exactly in those 
circumstances : but Dr. Parr was no philosopher. And 
assuredly this was not the vision which floated before 
his eyes at Stanmore, when he was riding on his 
* black saddle,' in prelatieal pomp, with his ivory 
16* 
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txomer ia kk §aL The coach aad iiT wad 
psaeU, Bittit than here flovziflied in the filtegxovnid 
c4 the pietare. Bat mt tint tnoe lie «m between 
twentj4ire and tlurtj : now he wes turned fioctj — an 
age when, if a nuui thoold not hare made his fortune, 
at least he cmt to see clearly before him the road bj 
which it is to he made. Now what was Parr's con^ 
dition at this time, in respect to that siqireme otject 
q( his exertions ? We hsTC no lett» on that pmot in 
this year, 1786: bat we ha^e one in 1782, when it 
does not appear (and indeed can hardly be sappoaed 
possible) that his ntnation was materially different. 
Writing to a man whom he valaed, bat then under a 
cloud of distress, and perhaps wishing to excuse him- 
self for not sending him money, he thus states the 
result of his labors up to that date : — * You desire 
my confidence; and I therefore add, that the littie 
progress I hare made in worldly matters, the heary 
loss I have sustained by the war, the inconsiderable 
advantages I have gained by a laborious and irksome 
employment, and the mortifying discouragements I 
have met with in my clerical profession, have all con- 
spired to depress my spirits, and undermine my con- 
stitution. I was content to give up ecclesiastical 
preferment, while I had a prospect of making some 
comfortable provision for my old age in my business 
as a teacher : but the best of my years have now 
elapsed ; and I am, through a most vexatious and try* 
ing series of events, not a shilling richer than when I 
went to Stanmore. I have this very week closed an 
account, on which I stood indebted near £2000, which 
I was obliged to borrow when I launched into active 
life. My house at Stanmore, I sold literally for less 
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money than I expended on the repairs only. To this 
loss of more than a thousand pounds, I am to add 
near £700, which I may lose entirely, and must lose in 
a great measure, by the reduction of St. Vincent and 
St.. Kitt's. My patience, so far as religion prescribes 
it, is sujEcient to support me under this severity of 
moral trial. But the hour is past in which I might 
hope to secure a comfortable independency ; and I am 
now laboring under the gloomy prospect of toiling, 
with exhausted strength, for a scanty subsistence to 
myself and my family. It is but eighteen months 
that I could pronounce a shilling my own. Now, 
indeed, meo sum pauper in cere -^ but my integrity I 
have ever held ftist.' 

Possibly; but integrity might also have been held 
£Mt in a deanery ; and certainly Dr. Parr will not pre- 
tend to hqax us with such a story, as, that * integrity ' 
was all that he contemplated from his black saddle in 
Stanmore. Undoubtedly, he framed to himself some 
other good things, so fortunately arranged, that they 
eould be held in commendam with integrity. Such, 
however, was the naked fact, and we are sorry for it, 
at the time when Dr. Parr drew near to his fortieth 
year — at which age, as all the world knows, a man 
must be a fool if he is not a physician. Pass on, 
reader, for the term of almost another generation; 
suppose Dr. Parr to be turned of sixty, and the first 
light snows of early old age to be just beginning to 
descend upon him, and his best wig to be turning gray ; 
•^ were matters, we ask, improved at that time ? Not 
much. Twenty years from that Easter on which he 
had entered the gates of Hatton, had brought him 
within hail of a bishopric ; for his paxty were just then 
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in power. Already he could descry his sleeves and 
his rochet ; already he could count the pinnacles of his 
cathedral ; — when suddenly Mr. Fox died, and his 
hopes evanesced in spiral wreaths of fuming Orinoco. 
Unfortunate Dr. Parr ! Once hefore he had conceived 
himself within an inch of the mitre ; that was in the 
king's first illness, when the regency intrigue gave 
hopes, at one time, that Mr. Pitt would he displaced. 
Dr. Parr had then heen summoned up to London ; and 
he had gone so far as to lay down rules for his episcopal 
hehavior. But the king suddenly recovered ; many a 
grasping palm was then relaxed ahruptly ; and, alas ! 
for Dr. Parr, whether people died or recovered, the 
event was equally unfortunate. Writing, on August 
25, 1807, to the Bishop of Down, he says, — *If Mr. 
Fox had lived and continued in power, he certainly 
would have made me a hishop.* Now if Dr. Parr 
meant to say that he had a distinct promise to that 
effect, that certainly is ahove guessing ; else we should 
almost presume to guess, that Mr. Fox neither would, 
nor possibly coul4* have made Dr. Parr a bishop. It 
is true, that Mr. Fox meant to have promoted the 
Bishop of Llandaff of that day, who might seem to 
stand in the same circumstances as a literary supporter ; 
at least Lord Holland said to a friend of ours, — * Had 
our party remained in office, we should have raised the 
Bishop of Llandaff to the Archbishopric of York.' 
But then why? Lord Holland's reason was this, — 
* For he ' (meaning Dr. Watson) * behaved very well, 
I can assure you, to us,' (meaning by us the whole 
coalition probably of Grenvilles and Foxes.) Now, 
this reason (we fear) did not apply, in Mr. Fox's 
mind, to Dr. Parr ; he had behaved violently, in- 
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discreetly, foolishly, on several occasions; he had 
tiioroughly disgusted all other parties; he had not 
satisfied his own. And once, when, for a very frivol- 
ous reason, he gave a vote for Mr. Pitt at the Cam- 
bridge election, we are satisfied ourselves that he 
meditated the notable policy of ratting ; conceiving, 
perhaps, that it was a romantic and ideal punctilio of 
honor to adhere to a doomed party ; and the letter of 
liord John Townshend, on that occasion, convinces us 
that the Whigs viewed this very suspicious act in 
that light. Even Dr. Johnstone, we observe, doubts 
whether Mr. Fox would have raised Dr. Parr to the 
mitre. And, as to everybody else, they shuddered at 
his very name. The Chancellor, Lord Thurlow, gave 
him a hearty curse, more suo^ instead of a prebend ; 
and Lord Grenville assigned, as a reason against mak- 
ing him a bishop, his extreme unpopularity ^^ with his 
own order. As one proof of that, even the slight dis- 
tinction of preaching a visitation sermon had never 
once been ofiered to Dr. Parr, as he himself tells us, 
in 1816, when he had completed his seventieth year, 
notwithstanding he had held preferment in Rve different 
counties. Nor was it, in fact, ofiered for six years 
more; and then, being a hopeful young gentleman 
of seventy-six, he thought proper to decline the invi- 
tation. 

Next, for the emoluments of his profession, — Was 
he better ofi*, as regards them ? Else, whence came the 
coach-and-four ? We answer, that, by mere accidents 
of good luck, and the falling-in of some extraordinary 
canal profits, Dr. Parr's prebend in the cathedral of 
St. Paul's, given to him by Bishop Lowth upon the 
interest of Lord Dartmouth, in his last year or two. 
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produced him an unusually large sum ; so that he had 
about three thousand a-year ; and we are glad of it. 
He had also an annuity of three hundred a-year, grant- 
ed by the Dukes of Norfolk and Bedford in considera- 
tion of a subscription made for Dr. Parr by his political 
friends. But this was a kind of charity which would 
not have been offered, had it not been felt that, in the 
regular path of his profession, he had not drawn, nor 
was likely to draw, any conspicuous prizes. In fact, 
but for the two accidents we have mentioned, his 
whole regular income from the church, up to a period 
of advanced age, when Sir Francis Burdett presented 
him to a living of about £200 per annum, was £93 
on account of his living — and £17 on account of his 
prebend. 

Such were the ecclesiastical honors, and such the 
regular ecclesiastical emoluments of Samuel Parr, 
We do nqt grudge him the addition, as regards the 
latter, which, in his closing years, he drew from the 
liberality of his friends and the accidents of luck. On 
the contrary, we rejoice that his last days passed in 
luxury and pomp ; that he sent up daily clouds of 
undulating incense to the skies ; and that he celebrated 
his birthday with ducal game and venison from the 
parks of princes ; finally, we rejoice that he galloped 
about in his coach-and-four, and are not angry that, 
on one occasion, he nearly galloped over ourselves. 

Still, we rejoice that all these luxuries came to him 
irregularly, and not at all, or indirectly, and by acci- 
dent, through the church. As regards that^ and look- 
ing not to the individual, but entirely to the example, 
we rejoice that, both for her honors and emoluments, 
"^r. Parr missed them altogether. Such be the fiite. 
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we pray heartily, of all unfaithful servants, in whatso- 
ever profession, calling, or office of trust! So may 
those be still baffied and confounded, who pass their 
lives in disparaging and traducing their own honor- 
able brethren; and who labor (whether consciously 
and from treachery, or half-consciously and from malice 
and vanity) for the subversion of institutions which 
they are sworn and paid to defend ! 

Our conclusion, therefore, the epimuthion of our re- 
view, is this — that, considered as a man of the world, 
keenly engaged in the chase after rank and riches, Dr. 
Parr must be pronounced to have failed ; that his rare 
and late successes were casual and indirect ; whilst his 
capital failures were due exclusively to himself. His 
two early bosom friends and schoolfellows. Dr. Ben- 
net and Sir W. Jones, he saw raised to the rank of a 
bishop and a judge — whilst he was himself still plod- 
ding as a schoolmaster. And this mortifying distinc- 
tion in their lots was too obviously imputable, not to 
any more scrupulous integrity in Mm^ flattering and 
soothing as that hypothesis was to his irritated vanity, 
but solely to his own hot-headed defect of self-control 
-— baffling the efforts of his friends, and neutralizing 
the finest opportunities. Both of those eminent per- 
sons, the bishop, as well as the judge, deeply disap- 
proved of his conduct ; though they agreed in candor, 
^*iuid in the most favorable construction of his meaning ; 
and though they allowed him the largest latitude for 
his politics — one of them being a liberal Tory, and 
the other an ardent Whig. And yet, with the full 
benefit of this large privilege, he could not win their 
toleration to his indiscretions. So that', purely by his 
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own folly, and in headstrong opposition to the concur^ 
ring tendencies of his opportunities and his aids, Samuel 
Parr failed utterly as a man of the world. It remains 
to inquire — how much hotter he succeeded in estah- 
lishing his character as a politician, a scholar, and a 
divine. 



PART II. 

Readeb! perhaps you have heard of churls, wIk), 
heing embarked in the same ship for an East India 
voyage, or engaged as associates in the same literary 
undertakings, have manifested no interest at all in the 
partners of their hopes and hazards. We, for our 
parts, have heard of a monster *- and otherwise not a 
bad monster — among the contributors to this very 
Journal, who sent his ' article ' most punctually -«- 
punctually received his honorarium — punctually ac- 
knowledged its receipt by return of post, but in no one 
instance, through a period of several years, thought 
proper to express satisfaction in any one ' article ' of 
his coUaborateurSf or interest in their characters, or 
curiosity about their names; who seemed, in fact, 
wilfully and doggedly unaware of their existence ; and, 
in one* word, by a single act of profound selfishness, 
annihilated, to his own consciousness, all contemporary 
authors, however closely brought into connection with 
himself. 

Far be such apathy from Christopher North and his 
friends ! The merest poco'CuratUet or misantiirope. 
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whom long experience of the world Has brought to the 
temper of fixed and contemptuous disregard for man 
as a species, not seldom makes an exception in favor 
of the particular John, William, or James, whom acci- 
dent has embarked in the same little boat with him- 
self. Dan Dancer, the miser, fought the battles of 
the paupers in his own neighborhood, and headed them 
in their campaigns for rights of common and turbary 
with the most disinterested heroism. Elwes, the prince 
of misers, sometimes laid aside his narrow cares for 
the duties of a patriot. No man so memorably selfish, 
who has not, on some occasion of his life, felt the 
social instinct which connects his else contemptible 
race, and acknowledged the duties which grow out of 
it. As to the good and generous, they cannot travel 
so much as a Jewish Sabbath-day's journey in com- 
pany with another, participating in common purposes 
for the time, and liable to common inconveniences of 
weather or accident, and even to common possibilities 
of danger, without recognizing something beyond a 
stranger's claim to offices of kindness or courtesy in 
the transient relations of a fellow-traveller. 

Yet these are, in their nature, felt to be perishable 
connections ; neighborhood is a relation either purely 
of accident, or of choice not determined by considera- 
tion of neighbors. And the brief associations of pub- 
lic carriages or inns are as evanescent as the sandy 
columns of the Great Desert, which the caprices of the 
wind build up and scatter, shape and unshape in a 
moment. Seldom, indeed, does a second sun shine 
upon fellow-travellers in modern England. And 
neighborhood, if a more durable tie, is often one even 
less consciously made known to the parties concerned. 

VOL. n. 17 
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If, then, connections casual as these, where the vincu- 
lum of the relation is so finely spun as to furnish rather 
a verbal classification to the logician than a practical 
subject of duties to the moralist, are yet acknowledged 
by the benevolent as imposing some slight obligations 
of consideration and service, much more ought an 
author to find, in the important circumstances which 
connect the ministers of the press, in their extensive 
fellowship of duties, rights, powers, interests, and ne- 
cessities, a bond of fraternal alliance, and more than 
fraternal S3rmpathy. Too true it is, that authors are 
sometimes blockheads, very probably coxcombs, and 
by possibility even knaves. Too commonly it happens 
that, in the occasions and the motives which originally 
drew them into authorship, there is little or nothing to 
command respect. Venter largitor ingent is the great 
feeder of the Metropolitan press; and, amongst the 
few who commence authors upon arguments less gross 
and instant, there are not many who do so from im- 
pulses entirely honorable. 

Considerations such as these are at war with all 
sentiments of regard for the mere hacks of the press, 
who, having no natural summons to so fine a vocation, 
pervert literature — the noblest of professions — into 
the vilest of trades. But wherever that is not prima 
facie presumable, wherever circumstances allow us to 
suppose that a man has taken up the office of author 
with adequate pretensions, and a proper sense of his 
responsibilities -*- every other author of generous na- 
ture will allow him the benefit of that privilege which 
all over the world attaches to co-membership in any 
craft, calling, or guild whatsoever — even those which 
^e illiberal or mech^nic^ ; d fortiori in those which 
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are intellectual. Surgeons bleed surgeons for love, 
physicians assassinate physicians gratis. iSuperannuated 
actors are everywhere free, or ought to be, of the 
theatre. And an author who has exercised his craft in 
a liberal and gentlemanly spirit, is entitled in that 
character to the courtesies of all professional au« 
thors, and to entire amnesty as respects his politics. 
These claims we cheerfully allow ; and we come to 
the consideration of Dr. Parr as a scholar and as an 
author with perfect freedom from all prejudice, anxious 
to give him the fullest benefit of his real merits, and 
dismissing all impleasant recollections of that factious 
and intemperate character which he put forward in 
politics and divinity. 

Dr, Parr as an aidhor ! That very word in our 
ear sounds ridiculous, apart from every question upon 
the quality or value of what he wrote. As a literary 
man, as a scholar, prepared by reading and research 
for appreciating a considerable proportion of the past 
or the current literature — we are willing to concede 
that Dr. Parr stood upon somewhat higher ground 
than the great body of his clerical brethren. But even 
this we say with hesitation. For it is scarcely to be 
believed, except by those who have gone with an 
observing eye into English society, how many rural 
clergymen go down to their graves unheard of by the 
world, and unacquainted with the ^ress, unless per- 
haps by some anonymous communication to a religious 
magazine, or by an occasional sermon; who have 
beguiled the pains of li e by researches unusually 
deep into some neglected or unpopular branches of 
professional learning. Such persons, it is true, are in 
general unequally learned ; so indeed are most men ; 
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fo, beyond all men, was Dr. Pair. We do not beliere 
that be poMesscd any one part of knowledge accu- 
rately, unless it were that section of classical learning 
which fell within his prorince as a schoolmaster. The 
practice of a long life naturally made him perfect in 
ihat; perfect at least in relation to the standard of 
that profession. But how small a part of classical 
researches lie within the prescriptiye range of a prac- 
tising schoolmaster ! The duties of a professor in the 
universities or final schools have a wider compass. 
But it must be a pure labor of supererogation in a 
teacher of any school for boys, if he should make his 
cycle of study very comprehensive. Even within that 
cycle, as at this time professed by some first-rate 
teachers, was Dr. Parr master of everything ? In 
some of its divisions was he even master of anything ? 
For example, how much did he know — has he left it 
upon record, in any one note, exegetical or illustrative, 
upon any one obscure or disputed passage of any one 
classic, that he knew anything at all in the vast and 
interminable field of classical antiquities? The for- 
mulae of the Roman calendar were known to him as 
a writer of Latin epitaphs. True, but those are mas- 
tered easily in ten minutes: did he know, even on 
that subject, anything farther? To take one case 
amongst a thousand, when the year 1800 brought up 
a question in its train — was it to be considered the 
last year of the eighteenth century, or the first of the 
nineteenth ? Did Dr. Parr come for\^ard with an 
oracular determination of our scruples, or did he 
silently resign that pleading to the humble hands 
of the laureate — Pye ? Or again, shifting from 
questions of time to those of space, has Dr. Parr 
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contributed so much as his mite to the very interest- 
ing, important, and difficult subject of classical geogra- 
phy ? Yet these were topics which lay within his 
beat as a schoolmaster. If we should come upon the 
still higher ground of divinity, and Christian antiqui- 
ties, perhaps upon those it might appear that Dr. Parr 
had absolutely no pretensions at all. But not to press 
such questions too closely or invidiously, whatever 
might be the amount of his attainments under these 
heads, were it little or were it much, scanty as the 
measure of our faith in them, or co-extensive with the 
vaunts of his friends, — still all this has reference only 
to his general capacity as a man of letters : whereas 
we are called upon to consider Dr. Parr also as an 
author ; indeed we have now no other means for esti- 
mating his posse as a scholar, than through his esse as 
a writer for the press. 

This is our task ; and this it is which moves our 
mirth, whilst it taxes the worthy doctor and his friends 
with a spirit of outrageous self-delusion. Dr. Parr 
as an author ! and what now might happen to be the 
doctor's works ? For we protest, upon our honor, 
that .we never heard their names. Was ever case 
like this? Here is a learned doctor, whose learned 
friend has brought him forward as a first-rate author 
of his times ; and yet nothing is extant of his writing, 
beyond an occasional preface, or a pamphlet on private 
squabbles.^ But are not his Opera Omnia collected 
and published by this friendly biographer, and ex- 
panded into eight enormous tomes ? True, and the 
eight tomes contain, severally, the following hyper- 
bolical amount of pages : — 

17* 
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Total, 5734 

Yen I Fire thcrasaiul wren hundred and diiitj-foiir 
octaro pa^es, manj of them printed in a smaJl type, 
are the apparent amount of Samuel Parr*s works in 
the edition of Dr. Johnstone } and it is true, hesidea, 
tiiat the rerj elU^ of his papers are omitted — such 
as his critical notices of hooks in the Monthly and 
Critical Beriews, or the British Critic, and his essay 
on the word Sublime^ addressed to Mr. Dugald Stewart. 
Add what is omitted, and the whole would he little 
short of seven thousand pages. And yet, spite of 
that, not one work of Dr. Parr's is extant, which can, 
without laughter, assume that important name. The 
preface to Bellenden is, after all, by much the 
weightiest and most regular composition, and the least 
of a fugitive tract. Yet this is but a jeu d'espritj or 
classical prolusion. And we believe the case to be 
unexampled, that, upon so slender 'a basis, a man of 
the world, and reputed a man of sense, should set up 
for an author. Well might the author of the Pursuits 
of Literature (1797) demand — 'What has Dr. Parr 
written? A sermon or two, rather long; a Latin 
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preface to Bellendenus, (rather lang too,) consisting of 
a cento of Latin and Greek expressions, applied to 
political subjects ; another Preface to some English 
Tracts ; *and two or three English Pamphlets about 
his own private quarrels — and this man is to be com- 
pared with Dr. Samuel Johnson ! ! ' [7th Edit. p. 219.] 
Certainly the world had never before seen so great 
a pomp of pretension rising from so slight a ground. 
The delusion was absolutely unrivalled, and prevailed 
throughout Dr. Parr's long life. He and his friends 
seemed constantly to appeal to some acknowledged 
literary reputation, established upon foundations that 
could not be shaken, and notorious to all the world. 
Such a mistake', and in that extent, was never heard of 
before. Dr. Parr talked, and his friends listened, not 
only as giving and receiving oracles of moral wisdom, 
but of wisdom owned as such by all the world ; 
whereas, this auctoritas (to borrow a Roman word for 
its Koman sense) whether secretly due to the doctor 
or not, evidently could not exist as a fact, unless ac- 
cording to the weight and popularity of published 
works, by which the world had been taught to know 
him and respect him. Starting, originally, from the 
erroneous assumption insinuated by his preposterous 
self-conceit, that he was Johnson redivivus, he adopted 
Johnson's colloquial pretensions ; and that was vain- 
glorious folly ; but he also conceived that these pre- 
tensions were familiarly recognized ; and that was 
frenzy. To Johnson, as a known master in a par- 
ticular style of conversation, everybody gave way ; and 
upon all questions with moral bearings, he was supposed 
to have the rights and precedency of a judicial chair. 
But this prerogative he had held in right of his works ; 
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works — not which he aught to have written, (see Dr. 
Johnstone's Memoirs of Parr, p. 464,) but which he 
had written, printed, and published. Strange that 
Dr. Parr should overlook so obvious a distinction ! 
Yet he did so for fifty years. Dming, for instance, at 
Norfolk house, the Duke having done him the honor 
to invite him to the same table with the Prince of 
Wales, such was his presumption in the presence of 
the heir apparent, of the Premier Peer of England, 
and all the illustrious leaders from the Opposition side 
of the two houses, that he fully believed it to be his 
vocation to stand forward as the spokesman of the 
company. It gave him no check, it suggested no 
faltering scruple, that Mr. Fox was oli one side the 
table, and Sheridan on the other. His right he con- 
ceived it to be» to play the foremost part, and to sup- 
port the burden of conversation between his Royal 
Highness and the splendid party assembled to meet 
him. Accordingly, on some casual question ansing as 
to the comparative merits of Bishop Hurd and Arch- 
bishop Markham, as Ghreek scholars, in which the 
Prince delivered a plain and sensible evidence in favor 
of the latter, from facts of his own youthful expe- 
rience ; — Parr strutted forward with the mingled 
license of jacobinism and paradox, to maintain a 
thesis against him. ' I,' said the Prince of Wales, 
'esteem Markham a much greater, wiser, and more 
learned man than Hurd, and a better teacher ; and 
you will allow me to be a judge, for they were both 
my preceptors.* Here was a direct opinion ; and the 
Prince afterwards gave reasons for it equally direc4. 
A simple answer, as brief as the original position, was 
all that good breeding or etiquette allowed. But Dr. 
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Parr found an occasion for a concio, and prepared to use 
it. ' Sir,' said he, * is it your royal highness' s plea- 
sure that I should enter upon the topic of their com- 
parative merits as a subject of discussion ? ' — ' Yes,* 
said the Prince, * Then, sir,' said Dr. Parr, * I differ 
entirely from your Royal Highness in opinion.' — One 
would suppose by his formal preparation, that Parr was 
some Serjeant at law rising to argue a case before the 
judges in Westminster Hall. The Prince, however, 
had permitted him to proceed : what else could a gen- 
tleman do? And, by way of acknowledging this 
courteous allowance, with the true soul of a low-bred 
democrat, Parr starts with a point blank contradiction 
of his Royal Highness, put as broadly and coarsely as 
he knew how : this was to show his ' independence,' 
for Jacobins always think it needful to be brutal, lest 
for one moment they might pass for gentlemen. ^^ 

Perhaps there are not ten men in Europe, occupying 
at the time no higher station than that of country 
schoolmaster, who would have had the front — in the 
presence of the Prince of Wales, or the Dauphin of 
France — to step before the assembled wits of Paris 
or London, and the great leaders of parties, as the 
rightful claimant of the royal ear, and natural repre- 
sentative of the illustrious party assembled at Norfolk 
House — all distinguished by high birth, talents, or 
station. Brass, triply bronzed, was requisite for this. 
* Thou art the great toe of this society ; because that 
thou, being lowest, basest, meanest, still goest fore- 
• most.' But arrogance towards his fellow- claimants 
was not enough for Dr. Parr, unless he might also be 
arrogant towards the prince. In high-bred society, all 
disputation whatsoever — nay, all continued discussion 
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— is outrageously at war with the established tone of 
conyersation ; a dispute must be managed with much 
more bi^lliancy, much more command of temper, a 
much more determinate theme, and a much more obyi- 
ous progress in the question at issue, than are com- 
monly found — not to prove grievously annoying to all 
persons present, except the two disputants. High- 
breeding and low-breeding differ not more in the 
degrees of refinement, which characterize their usages, 
than in the good sense upon which these usages have 
arisen. Certainly mere good sense is sufficient, with- 
out any experience at all of high life, to point out the 
intolerable absurdity of allowing two angry champions 
to lock up and sequestrate, as it were, the whole social 
enjoyment of a large party, and compel them to sit 
* in sad civility ' witnesses of a contest, which can in- 
terest the majority neither by its final object nor its 
management. Social pleasure is the end and purpose 
of society ; and whatsoever interferes with that should 
be scourged out of all companies. But, if disputing 
be intolerable, what shall we say of blank contradiction 
offered to a Prince of Wales — not in prosecution of 
some point of public service, but as an elegant condi- 
ment to the luxuries of colloquial intercourse ? To 
turn your back upon the king, to put a question to 
him, to pull out your watch in his presence — all these 
are notorious trespasses against the etiquette of courts, 
and reasonably so ; because they are all habits which 
presuppose a carelessness of demeanor, incompatible 
with that reverence and decorous homage which should 
never slumber in the presence of a king, considered 
not as an individual, but as a state creature, embodying 
the majesty of a great nation. A Prince of Wales, or 
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whosoever occupies that near relation to the throne, 
has the same sanctity of public character ; and a man 
of sense, though a red-hot republican from the banks 
of the Potomac, would as little allow himself to forget 
that, as to insult a judge upon the bench. 

Had the matter in dispute been some great question 
of constitutional policy, or in any way applicable to the 
Prince's future behavior in life, or in many other 
circumstances that might be imagined, we can suppose 
a sort of propriety in the very breach of propriety. 
But the question was, in this case, too trivial to justify 
the least eccentricity of manner. He who courts the 
character of an dbnormissapienSy should be careful that 
his indecorums and singularity cover some singular 
strength of character or some weight of fine sense. 
As it was. Dr. Parr was paradoxical and apparently in 
the wrong; the Prince, direct and rational. With 
what disadvantage to Dr. Parr, on this occasion, and 
afterwards in his relation to Queen Caroline, do we 
recall the simple dignity of Dr. Johnson, ^^ when pre- 
sented to George HI. ! Dr. Parr's introduction was 
at a dinner-table ; Dr. Johnson's in a library ; and in 
their separate styles of behavior, one might fancy each 
to have been governed by the presiding genius of the 
place. Johnson behaved with the dignity of a scholar 
and a loyal son of the Muses, under the inspiration of 
* strong book-mindedness ; ' Parr with the violence of 
a pedagogue, under the irritations of wine and indiges- 
tion. In reality. Dr. Parr's effrontery was chiefly to 
be traced to that one fact in his life — that, for forty 
years, he swayed the sceptre of a pedagogue. Native 
arrogance was the root ; but the ' bright consummate 
flower ' was unfolded and matured by his long reign 
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M m tyrant orer sdioolbojs. To Imxiow has own 
words with one alight omission, in ^peaking of m 
Cambridge head, his * mannas and temper irexe 
spoiled bj the pedantries, and pomposities, and 
fooleries which accompany the long exercise of petty 
aichididaschalian aathoritr.' 

* Petty arckididasckaliam cadkority !* Thanks to 
Dr. Parr far one, at least, of his sesquipedalian words ; 
fir thai one contains the key to his whole life, and to 
the else mysterious fact — that a pamphleteer, a party 
pamphleteer, a pamphleteer in the serrice of priyate 
brawls, trod the stage, on all occasions, with the air 
of some great patriarch of letters or polemic champion 
of the church. Who could beliere that Dr. Parr's 
friend and biographer, in the Tery act of publishing 
eight Tolumes, entitled, ^ Works of Dr. Parr,' should 
yet have no better answer to the contemptuous demand 
of the Pursints of Literature — * What has Dr. Parr 
written ? ' than simply an expression of regret, (vol. i. 
p. 464,) *' that with such powers, and such means of 
gathering information from every quarter. Dr. Parr 
did not produce some great work on some great 
subject.' He goes on to lament that he did not, 
' like Clarendon, give the history of that awful period 
of which he saw the spring-tide, and in part the issue ; 
or, like Burnet, that he did not relate, in a familiar 
manner, the transactions of the period in which he 
lived ; or, like Tacitus, paint in caustic and living 
colors the atrocities, of some of which he was a 
witness, and deliver, as an everlasting memorial to 
posterity, the characters of those who bore a part in 
them/ But, with submission, Posterity are a sort of 
people whom it is very difficidt to get at ; whatever 
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otiier good qualities they may have, accessibility is 
not one of them. A man may write eight quartos to 
them, d fortiori then eight octavos, and get no more 
hearing from the wretches, than had he been a stock 
and they been stones. As to those * everlasting me- 
morials,' which Dr. Johnstone and Thucydides talk 
of, it is certainly advisable to ' deliver * them — but 
troublesome and injurious to the digestive organs. 

Another biographer, who unites with Dr. Johnstone 
in lamenting, ' that he did not undertake some work 
of a superior kind calculated for permanent utility and 
more durable fame,' goes on in the following terms : 
* It is hinted, however, by a periodical writer, that he 
cotdd not produce more creditable works ; and for this 
reason — that he was, as it were, overlaid with acquir- 
ed knowledge ; the flood of his memory burst in on 
his own original powers and drowned them.' But, in 
that case, we shall venture to hope that some Humane 
Society^ like that on the banks of the Serpentine, will 
arise to save hopeful young men from such sad catas- 
trophes ; so that ' acquired knowledge ' may cease to 
prove so fatal a possession, and native ignorance be no 
longer a conditio sine qud non for writing * creditable 
works.' Meantime, whatever were the cause, the fact, 
we see, is admitted by Dr. Parr's best friends — that 
he did not write any great, durable, or creditable 
work ; and the best excuse for him which Dr. John- 
stone's ingenuity can devise is — that neither Arch- 
bishop Markham, nor Dean Cyril Jackson wrote 
anything better. True : but the reason which makes 
such an excuse not entirely available to the case is this 
— that neither the Archbishop nor the Dean arrogated 
that place- and authority in letters which they had not 
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won : they liad both been emplo jed in the same sort 
of labor as Dr. Parr; thej had seyerallj assisted in 
the education of a great prince, and they were content 
with the kind of honor which that procured them. 
And for Cyril Jackson in particular, he was content 
with less : for he persisted to the last in declining the 
mitre which he had earned. No : the simple truth is, 
as we have stated, that Dr. Parr assumed his tone of 
swagger and self-sufficiency in part, perhaps, from 
original arrogance of nature and a confidence which 
he had in his own powers, but chiefly from a long life 
of absolute monarchy within the walls of a school- 
room. The nature of his empire was absolute and 
unlimited despotism, in the worst form described by 
Aristotle in his politics. There is no autocrat so com- 
plete, not the Czar of all the Russias, as the captain 
of a king's ship, and the head master of a grammar 
school. Both of them are irresponsible, icrvntvAvrot, in 
the utmost degree. And for Parr in particular, not 
only was he an autocrat, but, if he is not greatly 
belied, he was a capricious tyrant, an Algerine tyrant, 
who went the whole length of his opportunities for 
showing partial favor, or inflicting savage punishment. 
And he had this peculiarity, that, whilst other tyrants 
find a present gratification in their severities, but 
shrink from their contemplation. Parr treated his as 
Plato's suppers — they were luxuries for the moment, 
and subjects of continued exultation in the retrospect. 
Long after a man had entered the world as an active 
citizen, Dr. Parr used to recall, as the most interesting 
tie which could connect him with himself, that at some 
distant period he had flogged him: and from one 
biographer it appears that, in proportion to his ap^ 
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probation of a boy, and the hopes with which he re- 
garded him, were the frequency and the severity of his 
flagellations. To a man who reigned in blood, and 
fed (like Moloch) with din of children's cries, we may 
suppose that resistance was unheard of: and hence, 
we repeat, the arrogance with which he came abroad 
before the world. But what, it will be asked, on the 
side of the public, gave success to this arrogance? 
How was it that in his lifetime this insolence of as- 
sumption Jit fortune 7 Partly, we answer, through the 
insolence itself: in all cases that does wonders. The 
great majority of men are ready to swear by any man's 
words if he does but speak with audacity. 

In process of time, however, this resource will fail a 
man, unless reinforced by auxiliary means ; and these 
we conceive to have lain in two circumstances, without 
which Parr never would have gained a height so dis- 
proportioned to his performances. The circumstances 
were, first, that Parr was a Whig ; and the Whigs, as 
the party militant, make much of all who stick by 
them. Hence the excessive compliments which flowed 
in upon Dr. Parr from Edinburgh, and from persons 
such as Dugald Stewart, who had otherwise no partic- 
ular value for Dr. Parr's pretensions. The Whigs are 
wise in their generation ; and, like the Dissenters from 
the Church of England, they make men sensible that 
it is good to be of their faction ; for they never forsake 
those who stick closely to them. Dr. Parr, indeed, 
was rather a slippery partisan ; but this was not 
generally known. His passions carried him back to 
Whiggism ; and his general attachment was notorious, 
whilst his little special perfidies or acts of trimming 
wwe secrets to all b]at a very few. The other circum- 
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stance in his £&Tor was this — that, as a schoolmaster, 
he was throwing into public life a continual stream of 
pupils, who naturally became partisans and obstinate 
pranemrs. In some instances, he educated both father 
and son ; and, though it is true that here and there an 
eccentric person retains too lively a remembrance of 
past flagellations, and is with some difficulty restrained 
from cudgelling or assassinating the flagellator — still, 
as a general case, it may be held that such recollections 
of the boy do not weigh much in the feelings of the 
man. Most certain it is, that, had Dr. Parr been 
other than an active Whig in politics — or had he not 
been a schoolmaster of ancient and extensive practice, 
he never could as a literary man have risen so abruptly 
above the natural level of his performances as in fact 
he did. And now that he is dead, and the activity 
of such adventitious aids is rapidly beginning to fail 
him, he will sink doubtless quite as abruptly to his 
just standard ; or, perhaps, by the violence of the 
natural reaction, will be carried below it. 

There is another scale, in which it is probable that 
some persons may have taken their literary estimate of 
the Doctor, viz. the scale avoirdupois. For, it is very 
possible that, upon putting the eight volumes of works 
(as edited by Dr. Johnstone) an a butcher's steelyard, 
they may have ascertained that they draw against a 
weight of three stone six pounds. Infinite levity in 
particular cases amounts to gravity ; and a vast host 
of fluttering pamphlets, and stray leaves, make up one 
considerable mass. It becomes necessary, therefore, 
to state the substance of the whole eight volumes. 
Briefly, then, the account stands thus : Volume the 
First contains Memoirs, (with some Extracts &on 
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Letters.) The last two contain Correspondence. 
Three other volumes contain Sermons : of which two 
volumes are mere parish discourses, having no more 
right to a place in a hody of literary works than the 
weekly addresses to his congregation of any other rural 
clergyman. Thus, out of six volumes, one only is 
really privileged to take its rank under the general 
title of the Collection. The two remaining volumes, 
(the Third and Fourth,) contain Dr. Parr's miscella- 
neous pamphlets, with some considerahle omissions not 
accounted for by the Editor. These two volumes are, 
in fact, all that can properly be described as of a liter- 
ary nature ; and to these we shall resort for matter in 
the close of our review. 

Meantime, we are satisfied that the correspondence 
of Dr. Parr and his friends, for the very reason that it 
was written with no view (or no uniform view) to the 
press, is that part of the whole collection which will be 
read by most readers, and with most interest by all 
readers. We shall throw a glance on such parts of 
this correspondence as have a value in reference to the 
development of Dr. Parr's character, or any singular 
interest on their own account. 

Among the earliest of the literary acquaintances 
which Dr. Parr had the opportunity of forming was 
that of Dr. Johnson. Writing in 1821 (Jan. 6th), to 
Mr. Joseph Cradock, who had said a few days before, 
that perhaps, upon the death of Dr. Strahan, he him- 
self * must be the oldest of Dr. Johnson's friends, who 
knew him intimately during, the last five or six years 
of his life,' Dr. Parr takes occasion to retrace the na- 
ture of his own connection with that eminent person : 
' Well, dear sir, I sympathize with you in your pleas- 
18« 
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ure and in your pride, when you represent yourself as 
the oldest remaining scholar who lived upon terms of 
intimacy with Samuel Johnson. You saw him often, 
and you met him often, in the presence of Goldsmith, 
Garrick, Sir Joshua Reynolds, and other literary heroes. 
I acknowledge the great superiority of your claims. 
Lord S to well, I should suppose, will stand in the' next 
place ; and I challenge for myself the third. For many 
years, I spent a month's holidays in London, and never 
failed to call upon Johnson. I was not only admitted, 
but welcomed. I conversed with him upon number- 
less subjects of learning, politics, and common life. 
I traversed the whole compass of his understanding; 
and, by the acknowledgment of Burke and Reynolds, 
I distinctly understood the peculiar and transcendental 
properties of his mighty and virtuous mind. I in- 
tended to write his life. I laid by sixty or seventy 
books for the purpose of writing in such a manner as 
would do no discredit to myself. I intended to spread 
my thoughts over two volumes quarto ; and if I had 
filled three pages, the rest would have followed. 
Often have I lamented my ill fortune in not building 
this monument to the fame of Johnson, and (let me 
not be accused of arrogance when I add) my own.' 

William Wordsworth, when he dedicated, in a few 
lines at once modest and dignified, his Excursion to the 
present Lord Lonsdale, with that accurate valuation 
of words which is one of his greatest poetical accom- 
plishments, offers it as 

* A token — may it prove a monument — 
Of honor,' &c. 

A token, of pledge of his attachment, the poem was, at 
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any rate, by the act of dedication ; whether it shoidd 
also be a monument, a monumental token, that was 
for posterity to determine ; and if others were at liberty 
to anticipate that result, the author at least was not. 
And, at all events, the mere logic of the case made it 
inevitable, that whatever proved a monument to the 
fame of Dr. Johnson, should be so to the fame of him 
who raised it ; for of a structure which should happen 
to be durable as a record of Dr. Johnson, it is mere 
tautology to say that it must also be durable as the 
workmanship of Dr. Parr. One and the same work 
could not have a divided character, or a separate 
destiny, in its different relations. 

But we cannot imagine that Dr. Parr's climisy 
masonry could raise a monument to anybody. For 
Dr. Johnson, in particular, all that he could have done 
with effect would have been a short excursus or ap- 
pendix to Boswell, on the pretensions of Johnson as a 
classical scholar. These were greater than it is the 
custom to suppose. Dr. John Johnstone, indeed, 
somewhere has thought fit to speak of him in that 
character as immeasurably inferior to Parr. This is 
not true. Certainly, we are satisfied that Dr. Johnson 
was no very brilliant Grecian ; the haste and trepida- 
tion which he showed in declining Dr. Bumey's 
application for assistance on the Greek tragedians, suf- 
ficiently establish that. But there is no reason to sup- 
pose, that, in this part of scholarship, Dr. Parr had 
the least advantage of him: if he had, why are the 
evidences of his superiority so singularly wanting ? or 
in what comer of forgotten literature are we to seek 
them ? As Latin scholars, both were excellent : Parr, 
from practice, had the greater command over the deli- 
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cades and varieties of prose diction : Johnson, from 
natural talent, had by much the greater facility in 
verse. Elaborate ingenuity is far more in request for 
metrical purposes in Latin — knowledge of the idiom 
for prose. It might be shown, indeed, that exquisite 
facility in the management of thoughts, artifices of 
condensation, or of substitution, of variation or inver- 
sion, are for the writer of Latin verse, transcendent 
to any acquaintance with the Latin idiom : the peculiar 
treatment of an idea, which metre justifies and vindi- 
cates from what woidd else seem affectation, creates its 
own style. Johnson, in those relics of his Latin verses 
which have been preserved, benefited by that advan- 
tage ; Parr, writing in Latin prose, and writing purely 
as a rhetorician, was taxed in the severest degree for a 
command over the idiomatic wealth of the language, 
and, for what is still less to be obtained from diction- 
aries, for a command over a Latin structure of sentence, 
and over the subsidiary forms of connection and 
transition. In the preface to Bellenden, he answered 
the demand upon him, and displayed very unusual skill 
in the accomplishments of a Latin scholar. Latin 
composition, in fact, if we except bell-ringing, was 
the one sole thing, in the nature of accomplishments, 
which Dr. Parr seems to have possessed. Among the 
fine arts, certainly, we admit, that he understood bell- 
ringing thoroughly ; and we were on the point of for- 
getting to add, that in the art of slaughtering oxen, 
which he cultivated early as an amateur, his merit was 
conspicuous. Envy itself was driven to confess it ; 
and none but the blackest-hearted Tory would go 
about at this time of day to deny it.^^ Still, of these 
three accomplishments, one only seems available to a 
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biography of Dr. Johnson ; and that would barely 
have sufficed for the least important chapter of the 
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was a fiction. No man falling into any gesticulation 
or expression of fenror from a natural and uncontrollable 
impulse, would bear to see bis own involuntary acts 
parodied and reverberated as it were in a cool spirit of 
mimicry ; that would be an insult ; and Johnson 
would have resented it by flooring bis man instanter 
— a matter very easy indeed to him — for in every 
sense be was qualified to * take the conceit ' out of Dr. 
Parr. Or, perbaps, tbougb we rather incline to think 
that Miss Seward's dispute turned upon some political 
question, the following as recorded by Parr himself, 
{Parriana, p. 321,) might be the particular case alluded 
to : — ' Once, sir, Sam and I ' [i, e, Sam Johnson] 
' had a vehement dispute upon that most difficult of all 
subjects — the origin of evil. It called forth all the 
powers of our minds. No two tigers ever grappled 
with more fury. But we never lost sight of good 
manners. There was no Boswell present to detail our 
conversation. Sir, he would not have understood it. 
And then, sir, who do you think was the umpire be- 
tween us ? That fiend Horsley.' 

Miserable fudge ! * Grappling like tigers ' upon the 
origin of evil ! How, but by total confusion of mind, 
was that possible upon such a question ? One octavo 
page would state the outline of all that has ever been 
accomplished on this subject; — and the German phi- 
losopher, Kant, whom Dr. Parr professed to have 
studied, and from whom he borrowed one polysyl- 
lable, and, apparently, one solitary idea, has in a short 
memoir sketched the outline of all past attempts, 
(especially that of Leibnitz,) and the causes of failure. 
Libraries may be written upon any question ; but the 
whole nodus of this, as of most questions, lies in a 
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national feeling, to the full-blown activity of the traitor 
and conspirator, had a plenary indulgence from the 
curate of Hatton, and were inscribed upon the roll of 
his correspondents. We pause with a sense of shame 
in making this bold transition from the upiight Sam 
Johnson, full of prejudice, but the eternal champion of 
social order and religion, to the fierce Septembrizers 
who come at intervals before us as the friends, com- 
panions, or correspondents, (in some instances as the 
favorites,) of Dr. Parr. Learning and good morals 
are aghast at the association ! 

*It is singular, or at first sight it seems so, that 
brigaded with so many scowling republicans are to be 
found as occasional correspondents of Dr. Parr, nearly 
one-half of our aristocracy -«— two or three personages 
of royal blood, eight dukes, five marquesses, six-and- 
twenty earls, thirteen viscounts, one-and-thirty barons, 
or courtesy lords; to say nothing of distinguished 
women — a queen, several duchesses, countesses, and 
daughters of Earls, besides baronesses and honorables 
in ample proportion. Many of these, however, may 
be set down as persons altogether thoughtless, or as 
systematically negligent of political principles in cor- 
respondents of no political power. But what are we 
to think of ten judges (besides Lord Stowell) address- 
ing, with the most friendly warmth, one who looked 
upon all their tribe as the natural tools of oppression ; 
and no fewer than forty bishops, and four archbishops, 
courting the notice of a proud priest, who professed it 
as an axiom that three out of every five on the Episco- 
pal bench were downright knaves. Oh ! for a little 
homely consistency ; and, in a world where pride so 
largely tyrannizes, oh for a little in the right place ! 
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Dr. Parr did not in so many words proclaim destraction 
to their order as a favorite and governing principle : 
but lie gave his countenance to principles that would, 
in practice, have effected that object, and his friendship 
to men that pursued no other. 

His Royal Highness the Duke of Sussex opens the 
correspondence, according to the present arrangement 
of the letters; if that may be called arrangement, 
where all is anarchy. At first we anticipated, &om 
this precedency granted to a Prince, that the peerage 
and the Red Book would dictate the principle of classi- 
fication; this failing, we looked to the subject, and 
next to the chronology. But at length we found that 
pretty much the same confusion obtains as in a pack 
of cards, that has first of all been accurately arranged 
in suits, and then slightly shuffled : in such a case, 
sjrmptoms occur of the sorting continually disturbed 
by symptoms of the shuffling; two or three hearts, 
crossed by two or three spades ; and a specious 
promise of diamonds, suddenly thrown into the shade 
by a course of clubs. Letters from the same person 
are usually thrown together, and sometimes a vein of 
the same subject prevails through a considerable tract 
of pages. But, generally speaking, a printer's devi]. 
seems to have determined the order of succession. 

The Duke of Sussex, who has actually placed the 
bust of a hack dissenting book-maker, (Dr. {lees, to 
wit,) rather than that of Aristotle or Lord Bacon, as 
the presiding and tutelar genius of his fine Jibrfuy in 
Kensington palace, could not, of course, find any ob* 
jections to Dr. Parr in his hostility to the Church of 
England. His Royal Highness is probably indifferent 
on this point ; whilst others, e^ Mr. Jeremy Bentham^ 

VOL. II. 19 
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can hardly fail to esteem a defect in * Church of Eng" 
landism^ one amongst the Doctor's very positive re- 
commendations to their favor. The Duke's letters are 
amiable and pleasing in their temper, but otherwise 
(for want of a specific subject) not very interesting. 
Mr. Bentham, in more senses than one the Lucifer of 
the radical politicians, is still less so ; and simply be- 
cause he affects the humorous, in a strain of very 
elaborate and very infelicitous trifling, upon the names 
of Parr and Fox, (which he supposes to have been 
anticipated by Homer, in the address to Paris, Jvanaqt, 
&c., and in the description of Thersites, <I>o^og trjv 
3ct(paXtjy, &c.) In a second letter, (Feb. 17, 1823,) 
which abundantly displays the old gentleman's infir- 
mity, who (like Lord Byron) cannot bear a rival in the 
public interest, no mattier whether otherwise for good 
or for bad, there is one passage, which, amusing on its 
own account, furnishes also an occasion for bringing 
forward one of Parr's most extravagant follies in lit- 
erature. It is this: — * The 1st of March,' says Mr. 
Bentham, ' or the 1st of April, comes out a number of 
the European Magazine, with another portrait of mb 
by another hand ; considerable expectations are enter- 
tained of this likewise. When you see a copy of a 
print of the House of Lords, at the time of the Queen's 
Trial, in the hand of Bowyer, and expected to come 
out in a month or two, you will (if Bowyer does not 
deceive me) see the phiz of your old friend ' [Jeremy, 
to wit] ' among the spectators ; and these, how small 
soever elsewhere, will, in this print, forasmuch as their 
station is in the foreground, be greater than lords. 
Oddly enough made up the group will be. Before me 
got ^ old ^quaint^nce of mine of former 
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days- — Sir Humphry Davy: he and I might have 
stood arm in arm. ffut. then came the servile poet and 
novelist ; and then the ultra'Servile sack- guzzler. Next 
to him, the old radical. What an assortment ! ' Cer- 
tainly a strange lot of clean and unclean beasts were 
in that ark at that time ; what with Mr. Bentham's 
* assortment ' — what with the non mi ricordo Italians 
— the lawyers, pro and con — and some others that 
we could name. But with regard to Mr. Jeremy's 
companions in Bowyer's print, does the reader take his 
meaning ? We shall be ' as good as a chorus ' to him, 
and interpret : — The * servile poet and novelist ' is 
Sir Walter Scott ; the ' ultra-servile sack-guzzler,' Mr. 
South ey, a pure and highminded man ; the ' old radical,* 
Mr. Corporal Cobbett. Now, with regard to the last 
of these. Dr. Parr considered him a very creditable 
acquaintance : he visited the Corporal at Botley ; and 
the Corporal wrote him a letter, in which he talked of 
visiting Hatton. (What a glorious blunder, by the 
way, if the old ruffian had chanced to come whilst Dr. 
Bridges was on duty!) Cobbett would do: but for 
Sir Walter, in Dr. Parr's estimation, he was stark 
naught. One reason may be guessed at — the 
Queen ; ^^ there may have been others ; but this was 
the main reason, and the reason of that particular 
year. Well ; so far we can all allow for the Doctor's 
spite. Queen Caroline was gracious and confiding 
towards the Doctor, until, by some mysterious offence, 
he had incurred her heavy displeasure. It was natural 
that a person in Parr's rank should be grateful for her 
notice ; and that a person of Parr's politics should be- 
friend her cause. In that same degree, it was natural, 
perhaps, that he should dislike Sir Walter Scott, and 
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look with jealousy upon his^ public influence, as 
pledged to the service of her enemies. Both were in 
this case party men, with the single difference in Sir 
Walter's favor, that he was of the right party ; a fact 
that Dr. Parr could not be expected to perceive. But 
was any extremity of party violence to be received as 
an apology for the Doctor's meanness and extravagant 
folly in treating so great a man (which uniformly he 
did) as a miserable pretender in literature ? Not satis- 
fied with simply lowering or depreciating his merits. 
Dr. Parr spoke of him as an arrant charlaian and im- 
postor. Discussing Sir Walter's merits as a poet, 
there is room for wide difference of estimates. But 
he that can affect blindness to the brilliancy of his 
claims as a novelist, and generally to the extraordinary 
grace of his prose, must be incapacitated for the mean- 
est functions of a critic, by original dulness of sensi- 
bility. Hear the monstrous verdict delivered by this 
ponderous mechanist of style, when adjudicating the 
quantum meruit of a writer who certainly has no rival 
among ancient or modern classics in the rare art of 
narrating with brilliancy and effect : — ' Dr. Parr's 
taste,' says a certain Irish poet, a Rev. Mr. Stewart, 
of whom or his works the reader probably now hears 
for the first time — * Dr. Parr's taste was exquisite, his 
judgment infallible. One morning he sent for me to 
attend him in his library. I found him seated at one 
side of the fire, Mrs*i.Parr leaning against the mantel 
on the opposite side, and a chair placed for me between 
them. " Mrs. Parr," he began, " you have seen 
Moore in this spot some time ago, you now see Mr, 
Stewart ! — The race of true poets is now nearly ex- 
tinct. There is you, (turning to me) wid Moore, and 
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Byron, and Crabbe, and Campbell — I hardly know 
of another." ' [All these, observe, were Whigs !] 
* " You, Stewart, are a man of genius, of real genius, 
and of science, too, as well as genius. I tell you so. 
It is here, it is here," shaking his head, and sagaciously 
touching his forehead with his finger. *'I tell you 
again, it is here. As to Walter Scott, his jingle will 
not outlive the next century. It is namby-pamby.*" 
Dr. Parr is here made to speak of Sir Walter merely 
as a poet ; but for the same person, in any other char- 
acter, he had no higher praise in reserve. In the 
heroic and chivalrous spirit of the poetry of Sir Walter, 
we pardon the Doctor for taking little interest. But 
what must be the condition of sense and feeling in 
that writer, who, without participating probably in the 
Doctor's delusions, could yet so complacently report to 
the world a body of extravagances, which terminated in 
placing himself, an author unknown to the public, con- 
spicuously above one of the most illustrious writers of 
any age ! Dr. Parr might perhaps plead the privilege 
of his fireside, kindness for a young friend, and a sud- 
den call upon him for some audacity to give effect and 
powerful expression to his praise, as the apology for his 
share in such absurdities ; but Mr. Stewart, by record- 
ing them in print, makes himself a deliberate party, 
under no apology or temptation whatsoever, to the 
whole injustice and puerility of the scene. 

Mr. Bentham, Dr. Parr, and Mr. Douglas of Glas- 
gow, are probably the three men in Europe, who have 
found Sir Walter Scott a trifler. Literature, in fact, 
and the fine arts, hold but a low rank in the estimate 
of the modern Utilitarian republicans. All that is not 
tangible, measurable, ponderable, falls with them intd 
19» 
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the account of mere levities, and is classed with the 
most frivolous decorations of life : to be an exquisite 
narrator is tantamount to dressing well ; a fine prose 
style b about equal to a splendid equipage ; and a 
finished work of art is a showy piece of upholstery. In 
this vulgarity of sentiment, Dr. Parr could not entirely 
accompany his coarsest friends ; for he drew largely on 
their indulgence himself as a trespasser in the very 
worst form — he was guilty of writing Latin vnih flu- 
ency and striking effect. It is certain, however, that 
the modem school of reformers had an injurious effect 
upon Dr. Parr's literary character, by drawing out and 
strengthening its hardest features. His politics became 
harsher, and his intellectual sensibilities coarser, as he 
advanced in years. How closely he connected himself 
with these people, we shall show in the sketch we pro- 
pose to give of his political history. For the present 
we turn with pleasure to his more elegant, though 
sometimes not less violent, friends, amongst the old 
established Whig leaders. These, in their very in- 
temperances, maintained the tone, breeding, and culti- 
vation of gentlemen. They cherished and esteemed 
all parts of elegant letters ; and, however much they 
have been in the habit of shocking our patriotism or 
constitutional principles, seldom offered annoyance to 
our tastes, as scholars and men of letters. 

Foremost amongst these, as foremost in politics, 
stood Charles Fox. His letters in this collection 
are uniformly in the unpretending manner which he 
courted: what we have too generally to regret — is the 
absence of Dr. Parr's answers, especially to those let- 
ters of Mr. Fox or his friends, which communicated his 
jeux d' esprit in Greek verse. One of these we shall 
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notice. Meantime, as perhaps the most interesting 
passage in the whole collection of Dr. Pair's corres- 
pondence, we shall make the following eitract from a 
letter, in which Mr. Fox states the final state of hia 
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80 mucb value, and in particular that of Fitzwilliam, 
with whom I had lived in the strictest friendship from 
our infancy ; to attempt it, too, at a time and in a way 
which made it almost certain that they would not state 
the accusation to me, and consequently, that I should 
have no opportunity to defend myself — this was surely 
not only malice, but baseness in the extreme ; and if I 
were to say that I have quite forgiven it, it woidd be 
boasting a magnanimity which I cannot feel. 

' In these circumstances, therefore, I think that, even 
not opposing, much more supporting, any motion made 
in honor of his memory as an individual amongst the 
rest, without putting myself forward as a mover or 
seconder, is all that can be expected or desired of me 
by those who are not admirers of hypocrisy. I shall 
have great pleasure, however, in seeing your plan for 
an epitaph for him, and will tell you freely my opinion 
of it, both in general and in the detail. He was cer- 
tainly a great man, and had very many good as well as 
great qualities ; but his motto seems the very reverse 
of ^itiSh uyav; and, when his mind had got hold of an 
object, his whole judgment, as to prudent or impru- 
dent, unbecoming or indecent, nay, right or wrong, 
was perverted wnen that object was in question. What 
Quintilian says of Ovid, " Si ingenio temperare quam 
indulgere maluisset," was eminently applicable to him, 
even with respect to his passions. " Si animi sui 
affectibus temperare quam indulgere maluisset quid vir 
iste prsBstare non potuerit? " would be my short char- 
acter of him. By the way, I do not know that affecti' 
bus is the right word ; but I know no other.' 

Monstrous as we must consider this view of Mr. 
Burke's conduct, which, under every provocation from 
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the underlings of Mr. Fox's party, continued irre- 
proachably honorable towards those whom he had been 
compelled {and whom others had been compelled) to 
abandon, — still, under the perverse prejudices which 
had possession of Mr. Fox, we must alfow his temper 
and his conduct, as here stated by himself, to have 
been sincere, manly, and liberal. That he did not 
speak with more fervor of admiration, in summing up 
the claims of a man so immeasurably beyond his con- 
temporaries in the fineness and compass of his under- 
standing, is not to be imputed to jealousy of his powers, 
or to the smothered resentments which Mr. Fox ac- 
knowledges — but entirely to the extreme plainness, 
simplicity, and almost homely character of his own 
mind, which labored under a specific natural inaptitude 
for appreciating an intellect so complex, subtle, and 
elaborate, as that of Burke. 

We see how readily he clings to the slang notion of 
Burke's ^imagination* as explaining the differences 
between them ; and how resolutely he mistakes, for an 
original tendency to the violence of extremes, what in 
fact was the mere breadth and determinateness of prin- 
ciple which the extremity of that crisis exacted from a 
mind of unusual energy. Charles Fox had one sole 
grandeur, one originality, in his whole composition, 
and that was the fervor, the intensity, the contagious 
vehemence of his manner. He could not endure his 
own speeches when stripped of the advantage they had 
in a tumultuous and self-kindling delivery. ' I have 
always hated the thought,' says he to Dr. Parr, ' of 
any of my speeches being published.' Why was that 7 
Simply because in the mere matter y he could not but 
feel himself, that there was nothing to insure at- 
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tention, nothing that could give a characteristic or 
remarkable expression to the whole. The thoughts 
were everybody's thoughts : Mr. Burke's, on the 
other hand, were so peculiarly his own, that they might 
have been sworn to as private property in any court of 
law. 

How was Dr. Parr affected by the great schism in 
politics, the greatest which ever hinged upon pure 
difference of abstract principle ? A schism which was 
fatal to the unity of the Whig Club, could not but 
impress new determinations on the political bias, con- 
duct, and language of every Whig partisan. At the 
time of the Bellenden Preface, it was a matter of 
course to praise Burke ; he was then the ally of Fox, 
and the glory of the Whigs. But what tone of senti- 
ment did Dr. Parr maintain towards this great man 
after he had become an alien to the revolutionary cause 
which he himself continued to patronize, and the party 
whom he continued to serve ? For previously to that 
change his homage was equivocal. It might be to the 
man, or it might be to his position. 

There are many ways of arriving at a decision : in 
letters, .in tracts, (Letter on Fox's James II.) and in 
recorded conversations. Dr. Parr's sincere opinions, on 
this question (a question as comprehensive as any 
personal question ever can have been) were repeatedly 
obtained. He wrote, besides, an inscription for 
Burke's public monument ; and this, which (in com- 
mon with all his epitaphs) was anxiously weighed and 
meditated in every syllable, happens to have been the 
most felicitous in the opinion of himself and his friends 
of all which he executed. What was its prevailing 
tone ? ' I remember,' says Parr himself, writing to 
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Lord Holland, *one or two of Mr. Barkers admirers 
fiaid to me that it was cold ; and I answered, that I had 
indeed been successful; for as I really did not feel 
w^armth, I had not attempted to express it.* Perhaps 
in these words, Dr. Parr, with a courtier's consideration 
of the person whom he was addressing, has done some 
injustice to himself. Enough remains on record, both 
in the epitaph and elsewhere, to show that he had not 
indeed- attained to a steady consciousness of Burke's 
characteristic merits ; but it is manifest that he strug- 
gled with a reluctant instinct of submission to the 
boldest of his views, and fought up against a blind 
sense of his authbrit}' as greater than on many accounts 
it pleased him or suited him to admit. 

Even in this personal accident, as it may seem, 
taken in connection with the fetters of party, lay a 
snare to the sobriety of Parr's understanding. The 
French Revolution, with him as with multitudes 
beside, unhinged the sanity of his moral judgments. 
Left to the natural influences of things, he, like many 
of his political friends, might have recovered a steady 
equilibrium of mind upon this great event, and 'all 
which it inherited.' He might have written to others, 
as Lady Oxford, (once the most violent of democrats,) 
sickened by sad experience of continental frenzies, had 
occasion to write to him — * Of Burke's writings and 
principles I am now a very great admirer ; he was a 
great lover of practical liberty. In my days of dark- 
ness, prejudice, and folly, I never read a line of Burke ; 
but I am now, thank heaven, in a state of regeneration.' 
Obstinacy, and (except by occasional starts) allegiance 
to his party, made this noble confession of error im- 
possible to Dr. Parr. And the intellectual results to 
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one who lived chiefly in the atmosphere of politics, 
and drew his whole animation from the fluctuations 
of public questions, were entirely mischievous. To 
those who abided by the necessities of error, which 
grew upon a systematic opposition to Mr. Burke, the 
French Revolution had destroyed all the landmarks of 
constitutional distinctions, and impressed a character 
of indeterminate meaning upon ancient political prin- 
ciples. From that time forward, it will be seen, by 
those who will take the trouble to examine, that Dr. 
Parr, struggling (as many others did) between the 
obscure convictions of his conscience, and the de- 
mands of his party, or his personal situation, main- 
tained no uniform opinions at all ; gave his faith and 
his hopes by turns to every vagrant adventurer, foreign 
or domestic, military scourge, or political reformer, 
whom the disjointed times brought forward ; and was 
consistent in nothing but in those petty speculations 
of philology, which, growing out of his professional 
pursuits, served at last no end so useful as that of 
relieving the asperities of his political life. 



PART III. 



How peculiarly painful it is to all parties — judges 
and juries, government, the public in general, the cul- 
prit,* and his friends in particular — when a literary 
man falls under the lash of the law! How irritating 
to himself and others that he should be transported — 
how disgusting that he should be hanged! Such 
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But perstringing, which was a favored word of your 
own, was a no less favored act. You also in yotir 
lifetime perstringed many people ; some of whom per- 
stringed you, Sam, smartly in return ; some kissed the 
rod; and some disdained it in silence. Complaint, 
therefore, on your behalf, would be unreasonable ; that 
same parresiay which in your lifetime furnished a 
grotmd for so many thousand discharges ,of the same 
Grecian pun on your own name, (each duly delivered 
by its elated author as the original explosion,) obliges 
us to deal frankly with your too frequent errors, even 
when we are most impressed by the spectacle of your 
truly Christian benignity. Indeed, the greater your 
benignity, the better is our title to tax those errors 
which so often defeated it. For why, let us ask of 
Dr. Parr's friends, should he choose to testify his 
friendship to men, in standing by them and giving his 
countenance to their affliction, rather than in the wiser 
course — so suitable to his sacred calling — of inter- 
posing his gentler counsels between their frantic de- 
signs, and the dire extremities which naturally con- 
ducted to that affliction ? In Gerrald's case, he certainly 
had counselled and warned him of the precipice on 
which he stood, in due season. But to him, as to the 
chamois hunter of the Alps, danger was a temptation 
even for its own sake : he hungered and thirsted after 
political martyrdom. And it is possible, that in that 
case. Dr. Parr found no grounds of self-reproach. 
Possible, we say ; even here we speak doubtingly, 
because, if Dr. Parr applied sedatives to his fiery 
nature in 1794, he had in 1790-92 applied stimu- 
lants ; if, finally, when Mr. Pitt and the French 
Reign of Terror showed that no trifling could be 
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respectfullj of this shallow dogmatist, who, according 
to his power, laid the axe to all civil government 
throughout the world ? Who, but one man, clothed 
in the character of a Christian minister, could have 
been blinded by party violence to the extent of praising 
in a qualified manner, and naming, amongst credit- 
able writers, the most insolent theomachist and ruffian 
infidel of ancient or modem times? If Dr. Parr's 
friends acted upon Mr. Paine*s principles, propagated 
Mr. Paine' s principles, and suffered in public estima- 
tion, even to the extent of martyrdom, as champions 
of those principles — nobody can suppose that in 
selecting and professing a faith so full of peril, they 
could be other than greatly influenced by the knowl- 
edge that a learned doctor in the Church of England, 
guide and tutor to themselves, had publicly spoken of 
that Mr. Paine as an authority not altogether without 
his claims to consideration. 

But we have insensibly wandered into political 
considerations at a point of our review, where the 
proper object before us was — Dr. Parr as a man of 
letters. For this we have some excuse, considering 
that politics and literature so naturally blended in Dr. 
Parr's practice of authorship, that perhaps not one 
of his most scholarlike performances, but is richly 
interveined with political allusions and sarcasms, nor 
one of those most professedly political, which did not 
often turn aside to gather flowers from the fields of 
the muses, or herbs of * medicinable power ' from the 
gardens of philosophy. The truth is, the Doctor 
wrote as he lived; bending to momentary gusts of 
passion ; recovering himself by glimpses to a higher 
standard of professional duty; remembering by fits 
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that he was officiallj a teacher, spiritual and intel- 
lectual ; forgetting hinuelf too otten into a partisan 
and a zealot. 

However, as we Hhall consider Dr. Parr's politics 
under a separate and peculial; head, we will, for the 
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where concedes the palm for this accomplishment, on 
a question of comparison with himself. We must 
profess our own hearty dissent from such a gradua- 
tion of the honors. Sir George Baker, from his sub- 
jects, is less generally known. He was an Etonian, 
and wrote at least with facility : but, to speak of the 
other two, who are within everybody's reach, we con- 
tend that, maugre their reputation, they do not write 
good Latin. The kind of Latin they affect is in bad 
taste : too florid, too rotund, too little idiomatic : its 
structure is vicious, and evidences an English origin. 
Of Lowth we say this even more determinately than 
of Sir W. Jones.*® Some day or other we shall make 
a great article on this subject; and we shall then 
illustrate largely : for without illustration, such a 
discussion is as empty and aerial as a feast of the 
Barmecide. 

Meantime, whatsoever the mechanic hounds may say 
who now give the tone to education, the art of writing 
Latin finely is a noble accomplishment ; and one, we 
will take upon us to say, which none but a man of 
distinguished talent will succeed in. All the scholar- 
ship in the world will not avail to fight up against the 
tyranny of modem idioms and modern fashions of 
thought — the whole composition will continue to be 
redolent of lamps not fed with Attic oil, but with gas 
— base gas — unless in the hands of a man vigorous 
and agile enough to throw off the yoke of vernacular 
custom — 

* Heavy $s frost, and deep almost as life.' 

No custom cramps and masters a man's freedom so 
effectually as the household diction which he hears 
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from all around him. And that man, who succeeds 
(like Dr. Parr) in throwing his thoughts into ancient 
moulds, does a greater feat than he that turned the 
Euphrates into a new channel for the service of his 
army. 

This difficulty is in itself a sufficient justification of 
modern Latin — coupled, as it is, with so useful an 
activity of thought. But, apart from that, will any 
man contend that the establishment of a great com- 
monwealth can be complete without artists in Latinity. 
Even rogues, swindlers, hangmen, are essential to the 
proper mounting of a great metropolis : a murderer or 
two perhaps, in the complete subdivision of employ- 
ments, would not be amiss in casting the parts for 
a full performance of civil life. Not that we approve 
of murder for murder's sake : far from it ! It is scan- 
dalous, and what every good man must decidedly 
• condemn and pointedly discourage. But still, if mur- 
ders are to be, and murders will be, and murders must 
be, then of course we might as well have them execut- 
ed in an artist-like manner, as in the horrid bungling 
style so offensive in rude countries to the eye of 
delicate taste, and the mind of sensibility. Assuredly, 
it cannot be denied, that all sorts of villains, knaves, 
prigs, and so forth, are essential parts in the equipage 
of social life. Else why do we regard police as so 
indispensable a function of organized society : for 
without corresponding objects in the way of scoun- 
drels, sharks, crimps, pimps, ring-droppers, &c., police- 
officers would be idle superfluities, and liable to general 
disgust. 

But, waiving the question as stretched to this extent, 
— for artists who work in Latin we may plead more 
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reasons tlian Mr. Blackwood is likely to allow us scope 
for in one article, — we shall press but one argument, 
and that applied to our just national pride. Is it not 
truly shameful that a great nation should have occasion 
to go abroad for any odd bit of Latin that it may 
chance to want in the way of inscription for a triumphal 
monument, for a tomb, for a memorial pillar, for a 
public or official gift? Conceding (as, under the ter- 
rors of Mr. Blackwood's pruning-knife, we do concede 
for the moment) that Latin is of little other application 

— is it to be endured that we should be reduced to 
the necessity of importing our Latin secretary ? 20 Ygx 
instance, we will mention one memorable case. The 
Czar Alexander, as all the world knows, one fine day, 
in the summer of that immortal year 1814, went down 
to Oxford in company with our own Regent, the King 
of Prussia, the Hetman of the Cossacks, and a long 
roll of other princely personages, with titles fatiguing 
to the memory, and names from which orthography 
recoils aghast. Some were entertained at one college 

— some at another. The emperor's billet fell upon 
Morton College ; and in acknowledgment of the hos- 
pitality there shown, some time afterwards he sent to 
the warden and fellows, through Count Lieven, his 
ambassador to the court of London, a magnificent vase 
of Siberian jasper. This vase wanted an inscription 

— a Latin inscription of course. This inscription was 
to be worked in Russia, and the workmen stood resting 
upon their tools until this should come out from Eng- 
land. Now, under these circumstances, John Bull ! 
conceive the shame and the scandal — if Oxford, the 
golden seat of classical erudition, under the very eyes 
of the Czar and his ambassador, had been obliged to 
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resort to some coxcomb on the continent for the small 
quantity of Latin required ! What would Mrs. Grundy 
have said ? What would the Hetman have said ? 
And Woronzoff, and Kutusoff, and Doctoroff, and 
Tchitchzakoff ? Indeed we cannot think it altogether 
becoming to Oxford, that Cambridge should have fur- 
nished the artist — for Dr. Parr it was who undertook 
and executed the inscription, which, after all, exhibited 
too Spartan a nakedness to have taxed any man very 
severely, except for the negative quality of forbearance ; 
and the scandal, as between the two universities, is 
actually on record and in print, of a chancellor of the 
one (Lord Grenville) corresponding with a doctor of 
the other, for a purpose which exclusively concerned 
Oxford. Perhaps the excuse may be, that Oxford was 
not interested as a body in an affair which belonged 
personally to the warden and fellows of one society. 
And at all events, the national part of the scandal was 
averted. 21 

On this subject, which furnishes so many a heart- 
ache to a loyal-hearted Englishman, we would beg to 
throw a hasty glance. John Bull, who piques himself 
so much and so justly on the useful and the respectable, 
on British industry, British faith, British hardware, 
British morals, British muskets (which are by no means 
the best specimens of our morals, judging by the pro- 
portion that annually bursts in the hands of poor 
savages) — and, generally speaking, upon British arts, 
provided only they are the useful and the mechanical 
arts — this same John Bull has the most sheepish dis- » 
trust of himself in every accomplishment that professes 
a purpose of ornament and mere beauty. Here he has 
a universal superstition in favor of names in ano and 
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tni. Every foreigner indeed, but more especially every 
Italian — it is John's private faith — is by privilege of 
nature a man of taste, and, by necessity, a knave. 
Were it only of music that he thought this, and only 
of Italian foreigners, perhaps he might not be so far 
amiss. Oh ! the barbarous leaning of British taste as 
regards music ! oh, the trashy songs which pollute our 
theatres, and are allowed to steal into the operas of 
Mozart! Strange that the nation whose poetry and 
drama discover by degrees so infinitely the most pas- 
sion, should in their music discover the least ! Not 
merely, however, in arts, technically so called, but in 
every branch of ornamental knowledge, everything 
that cannot be worked in a loom, weighed on a steel- 
yard, measured by an ell-wand, valued by an auctioneer, 
John Bull secretly distrusts himself and his own powers. 
He may talk big when his patriotism is irritated ; but 
his secret and sincere opinion is that nature has made 
him a barbarian as regards the beautiful; if not for 
sensibility, at any rate for performance ; and that in 
compensation of this novercal usage, fortune has given 
him a long purse to buy his beauty r^ady made. 
Hence it is, that, whilst openly disavowing it, John is 
forever sneaking privately to foreigners, and tempting 
them with sumptuous bribes, to undertake a kind of 
works which many times would be better done by 
domestic talents. Latin, we may be sure, and Greek, 
fall too much within the description of the ornamental 
— to be relished of home manufacture. Whenever, 
therefore, a great scholar was heard of on the continent, 
him John Bull proceeded to buy or to bargain for. 
Many were imported at the Reformation. Joseph 
Scaliger was courted in the succeeding age. A younger 
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friend of his, Isaac Casaubon, a capital scholar, but a 
dull man, and rather knavish, was caught. Exultingly 
did John hook him, play with him, and land him. 
James I. determined that he would have his life writ- 
ten by him : and, in fact, all sorts of uses were medi- 
tated and laid out for their costly importation. But 
he died without doing anything that he would not have 
done upon the continent ; the whole profit of the trans- 
action rested with the Protestant cause, which (but for 
English gold) Casaubon would surely have abandoned 
for the honors and emoluments of Rome. Cromwell 
again, perfect John Bull as he was in this feature, also 
preserved the national faith \ he would have his mar- 
tial glories recorded. Well : why not ? Especially 
for one who had Milton at his right hand. But no : 
he thought little of him — he would buy a foreigner. 
In fact, he was in treaty for several ; and we will ven- 
ture to say that Salmasius himself was not more con- 
founded upon finding himself suddenly seized, bound, 
and whirled at Milton's chariot wheels, in a field where 
he was wont to career up and down as supreme and 
imquestioned arbiter, and at most expecting a few 
muttered insults, that would not require notice, — 
than Cromwell was on hearing that his own champion, 
a Londoner bom, and manufactured at Cambridge, had 
verily taken the conceit out of the vain-glorious but 
all-learned Frenchman. It was just such another 
essay as between Orlando and the Duke*s wrestler — 
as well for the merits of the parties, as for the pleasant 
disappointment to the lookers-on. For even on the 
continent all men rejoiced at the humiliation of Sal- 
masius. Charles II., again, and his favorite ministers, 
had heard of Des Cartes as a philosopher and Latinist, 
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but apparently not of Lord Bacon, except as a lawyer. 
King William, though in the age of Bishop Pearson, 
and Stillingfleet, and Bentley, in the very rare glances 
which he condescended to bestow on literature, squinted 
at Graevius, Gronovius, and other Dutch professors of 
humanity on a ponderous scale. And, omitting scores 
of other cases we could bring in illustration, even in 
our own day, the worthy George III. thinking it would 
be well to gain the imprimatur of his own pocket 
university of Gottingen, before he made up his mind 
on the elementary books used in the great schools of 
England, dispatched a huge bale of grammars, lexicons, 
vocabularies, fables, selections, exercise-books, spelling- 
books, and Heaven knows what all, to that most con- 
cinnous and most rotund of professors — Mr. Heyne. 
At Caesar's command, the professor slightly inspected 
them ; and having done so, he groaned at the quality 
of the superb English paper, so much harder, stiflfer, 
and more unaccommodating to domestic purposes than 
that soft German article, prepared by men of feeling 
and consideration in that land of sentiment, and there- 
upon (we pretend not to say how far in consequence 
thereof) he drew up an angry and vindictive verdict 
on their collective merits. And thus it happened that 
his Majesty came to have but an indifferent opinion of 
English school literature. Now, in this instance, 
we see the John Bull mania pushed to extremity. 
For surely Dr. Parr, on any subject whatever, barring 
Greek, was as competent a scholar as Master Heyne .^ 
And on this particular subject, the jest is apparent, 
that Parr was, and Heyne was not, a Schoolmaster. 
Parr had cultivated the art of teaching all his life ; and 
it were hard indeed, if labors so tedious and heavy 
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miglit not avail a man to the extent of accrediting his 
opinion on a capital question of his own profession. 
Speaking seriously, since the days of Busby — that 
great man ^ who flogged so many of our avi — abavi 
— atavi — and tritavi, among the schoolmasters of 
Europe, none could, in those days, stand forward as 
competitors in point of scholarship with Parr. Scholars 
more eminent, doubtless, there had been, but not 
among those who wielded the ferule ; for the learned 
Dr. Burney, junior, of Greenwich, and the very learned 
Dr. Butler, of Shrewsbury, had not then commenced 
their reigns. How pointed, then, was the insult, in 
thus transferring the appeal from a golden critic at 
home to a silver one abroad : or rather, how strong 
the prejudice which could prompt such a course to one 
who probably meditated no insult at all. And let no 
man say, on this occasion, that Parr, being a Jacobin, 
could not be decently consulted on the scruples of a 
king ; for Heyne was a Jacobin also, until Jacobinism 
brought danger to his windows. If the oracle at Hat- 
ton philippized, the oracle of Gottingen philippized no 
less, and perhaps with much less, temptation, and cer- 
tainly with less conspicuous neglect of his own interest. 
Well for him that his Jacobinism lurks in ponderous 
Latin notes, whilst Dr. Parr's was proclaimed to the 
world in English ! 

It is fitting, then, that we people of England should 
always keep a man or two capable of speaking with 
our enemies in the gate, when they speak Latin ; more 
especially when our national honor in this particular is 
to be supported against a prejudice so deep, and of 
standing so ancient. These, however, ^re local argu- 
ments for cultivating Latin, and kept alive by the sense 
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of wounded honor. But there are other considerations 
more permanent and intrinsic to the question, which 
press equally upon all cultivated nations. The lan- 
guage of ancient Rome has certain indestructible claims 
upon our regard : it has a peculiar merit sui generis 
in the first place ; and, secondly, circumstances have 
brought it into a singular and unprecedented relation 
to the affairs and interests of the human race. 

Speaking carelessly of Latin, as one of two ancient 
languages, both included in the cycle of a perfect edu- 
cation, and which jointly compose the entire conserva- 
tory of all ancient literature that now survives, we are 
apt to forget that either of these languages differs from 
the other by any peculiar or incommunicable privilege : 
and for all the general advantages which can charac- 
terize a language, we rightly ascribe the preference in 
degree to the Greek. But there are two circumstances, 
one in the historical position of the Latin language, and 
one in its own internal character, which unite to give 
it an advantage in our esteem, such as no language 
besides ever did, or, in the nature of things, ever will 
possess. They are these : — The Latin language has 
a planetary importance ; it belongs not to this land or 
that land, but to all lands where the human intellect 
has obtained its rights and its development. It is the 
one sole Lingua Franca, that is, in a catholic sense, 
such for the whole humanized earth, and the total 
family of man. We call it a dead language. But 
how ? It is not dead, as Greek is dead, as Hebrew is 
dead, as Sanscrit is dead — which no man uses in its 
ancient form in his intercourse with other men. It is 
still the common dialect which binds together that 
great imperium in imperio — the republic of letters. 
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And to express ia a comprehensive way the relation 
which this superb language bears to man and his in- 
terests, it has the same extensive and indifferent rela- 
tion to our planet, which the moon has amongst the 
heavenly bodies. Her light, and the means of inter- 
course which she propagates by her influence upon the 
tides, belong to all nations alike. How impressive a 
fact would it appear to us, if the great Asiatic family 
of nations from Teharan, or suppose from Constantino- 
ple and Cairo (which are virtually Asiatic) to Pekin 
and the remotest islands on that quarter of Asia, had 
some one common language through which their phi- 
losophers and statesmen could communicate with each 
other over the whole vast floor of Asia ! Yet this sub- 
lime masonic tie of brotherhood we ourselves possess, 
we members of Christendom, in the most absolute 
sense. Gradually, moreover, it is evident that we 
shall absorb the whole world into the progress of civi- 
lization. Thus the Latin language is, and will be still 
more perfectly, a bond between the remotest places. 
Time also is connected as much as space ; and periods 
in the history of man, too widely separated from each 
other (as we might also have imagined) to admit of any 
common tie, are, and will continue to be, brought into 
connection by a vinculum so artificial (and, generally 
speaking, so fluctuating) as a language. This position 
of the Latin language with regard to the history of 
man, would alone suffice to give it an overpowering 
interest in our regard. As to its intrinsic merits, the 
peculiarity of its structure, and the singular powers 
which arise out of that structure, we must leave that 
topic undiscussed. We shall say only, that, for pur- 
poses of elaborate rhetoric, it is altogether unrivalled ; 
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the exquisitelj artificial mould of its structure, gives it 
tbat advantage. And, with respect to its supposed 
penury of words, we shall mention the opinion of 
Cicero, who, in three separate passages of his works, 
maintains, that in that point it has the advantage of 
the Greek. 

Manj questions arise upon the qualities of Parr's 
Latin in particular, and upon the general rules of style 
which he prescribed to himself. The far-famed author 
of the ' Pursuits of Literature,' has stigmatized the 
preface to BellendSnus 2* (we beseech you, courteous 
reader, to pronounce the penultimate short, that is, lay 
the accent on the syllable lend) as ' a cento of Latin 
quotations ; ' in which judgment there is a double 
iniquity ; for, beyond all other human performances, 
the * Pursuits of Literature * is a cento, and, in any 
fair sense, Parr's preface is not. In fact, with all its 
imdeniable ability, all its cloudy amplifications, tortu- 
ous energy of language, and organ notes of profounder 
eloquence pealing at intervals through the * sound and 
fury* of his political vaticinations, — merits which suf- 
ficed to propel that bulky satire through nearly a score 
of editions, — yet, at this day, it cannot be denied, that 
the * Pursuits of Literature ' was disfigured by much 
extravagance of invective, much license of tongue, 
much mean and impotent spite, (see his lying attempt 
to retort the jest of Colman^ by raising a Greek dust,) 
but above all, (and in a degree which took all color of 
propriety from his sneers at Parr,) by a systematic 
pedantry, without parallel in literature. To Parr it 
was open, at least, to have retorted, that in no instance 
had he left it a matter of doubt what language it was 
that he professed to be writing, whether it were Greek 
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enamelled upon an English ground, or a substratum 
of Greek tesselated by English. That boast was some- 
thing : more by a good deal than the learned satirist 
could pretend to. Such a mosaic as his hyper-Menip- 
pean satire, was never seen by man ; unless, indeed, it 
were in one imitation (the Millennium) where the 
author, apparently determined to work in more colors 
than his master, had strewed his pages with Arabic 
and Persic, and actually pressed upon the particular 
and indulgent notice of the Lord Mayor, and aldermen 
in common council assembled, various interesting con- 
siderations in Coptic. 

By such an accuser, then. Parr could not justly be 
placed upon defence. But really at any bar he did not 
need a defence. Writing professedly as a rhetorician, 
he caught at the familiar commonplaces of Boman 
rhetoric, and golden ornaments of Ciceronian mintage, 
just as in English we point our perorations with the 
gorgeous tropes of Jeremiah Taylor, relieve the au8»- 
terity of our didactic speculations with the gi'eat har- 
monies of Milton, or lock up our sentences with massy 
keystones of Shakspearian sentiment. Thus far the 
famous Preface was no further arrayed in borrowed 
plumage than really became it as an avowed Bravura 
of rhetorical art, deliberately unfolding its ' dazzling 
fence' in passages of effect, and openly challenging 
admiration as a solemn agonistic effort of display and 
execution. What probably misled the unfriendly critic 
were the continued references in the margin to Cicero, 
or other masters of Latinity. But these were often no 
acknowledgments for obligations, but simply sanctions 
for particular uses of words, or for questionable forms 

of phraseology. In this Dr. Parr was even generous ; 
21» 
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for though he did sometimes leave traps for the un- 
wary — and this he acknowledged with a chuckling 
laugh — still in many more instances he saved them 
from the snares which were offered by these suspicious 
cases in Latinity. 

Dismissing, however, in his own contemptuous words, 
this false and malicious exception to Dr. Parr's preface, 
• Quare suo, per me licet, sale nigro ii delectentur, 
suaeque superbiae morem gerant, qui me dictitant, 
veluti quondam ludimagistrum, ex alienis orationibus 
librum meum composuisse,* it is very possible that 
there may be others with better foundation. Amongst 
these there is one, which we have heard most frequently 
pressed in conversation, and it is connected with a 
qucBsiio vexalissima on the general principles of modern 
Latin diction; was not the style hybrid, that is, a 
composite style, owned by no one age in particular, but 
made up by inharmonious contributions from many ? 
We answer firmly — No. Words there are, undoubt- 
edly — single words, and solitary phrases, and still 
oftener senses and acceptations ^ of words, which can 
plead no Ciceronian authority. But the mould — 
the structure — the Tvnoq of the sentence, that is 
always Roman, always such as Cicero would have 
understood and countenanced. Nay, many passages 
there are which Cicero could not have beat for his ears. 
Every sentence or period moves upon two principal 
determinations : its external connection in the first 
place — how does it arise, upon what movement of 
logic or the feeling from the preceding period ? And, 
secondly, its own internal evolution. These moments 
(to speak dynamically) in the construction of sentences 
according to their treatment, (but, above all, in a Ian- 
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guage the most exquisitely artificial that human neces- 
rities have created,) become the very finest tests of 
their idiomatic propriety. In the management of these 
primary elements in the art of composition, Parr is a 
master. As to words, or saparable parts, which a stroke 
of the pen can remove and supply, the efiect, upon the 
whole, is little, and to modem ears, untrained by col- 
loquial use to apprehend spontaneously the discordant 
association of archaisms, neologisms, scarcely any at all. 
Yet it is observable, that, to words only, and single 
phrases, the purists in Latin composition have most 
unwisely directed their attention. 

Above all, the Ciceronian purists were famous in 
their day ; a volume might be written on their history. 
Fierce sectarianism bred fierce latitudinarianism. Was 
a writer Ciceronian in his words and phrases ? That, 
for some critics was the one demand. On the other 
hand, many piqued themselves on throwing off a re- 
striction so severe, and for many subjects so disadvan- 
tageous. Some valued themselves ' on writing like 
Tacitus ; some with larger and more natural taste, like 
Livy. Some even were content with a model ao 
modem as Lipsius or Strada. 

In such disputes all turns upon the particular pur- 
pose which a writer has in using the Latin idiom. 
Why, on what considerations, honoring what old pre- 
scriptive usage, or looking to what benefit, has an 
author used Latin at all ? For evidently, in foregoing 
his own mother tongue, he has wilfully forfeited much 
ease and some power. His motives, therefore, must be 
very determinate in a choice so little for his own im- 
mediate interest. If, which is the commonest case, he 
writes Latin merely as a lingua franca — as the general 
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language of the literary commonwealth of Christendom 
and, therefore, purely to create an extended circulation 
for his thoughts, — it is probable that his subject in 
these days will be derived from some branch of science, 
or at all events, some theme treated didactically ; for, 
as an orator, an essayist, or generally, as a fine writer, 
he can find no particular temptations in a language, 
which, whilst it multiplies his difficulties, must natu- 
rally limit his audience. On a mere calculation of good 
sense, we may predict that his subject will, in nine 
cases out of ten, be one which is paramount, by its 
matter, to all considerations of style and manner. 
Physics, for example in some one of its numerous 
branches, mathematics, or some great standing problem 
of metaphysics. Now in such a case, if there be one 
rule of good taste more pressing than another, it is this 
— to reject all ornaments of style whatever, — in fact* 
all style ; for unless on a question which admits some 
action of the feelings, in a business of the pure under- 
standing, style — properly defined — is impossible. 
Consequently, classical Latin, whether of gold, of 
silver, or of brass, is, in such a case, equally to be 
rejected. The reason upon which this rule stands is 
apparent. 

Why is it that in law Latin we say murdravif^ for 
he murdered, — warrantizo, — komagium, and so forth? 
Simply because the transcendent matter in all leg^l dis- 
cussions, the great interests of life and property which 
law concerns, the overruling importance of the neces- 
sities to which law ministers, making intelligibility and 
distinction of cases to be the absorbing consideration, 
cannot but throw into the shade every quality of writ- 
ing which does not co-operate to that end ; and for 
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tiiose qualities, wliicb have a tendency even to clash 
with it, cannot but reduce them to the rank of puerile 
levities. The idea of felony, under its severe and 
exclusive limitation, according to our jurisprudence, 
could not be adequately reached by any Ciceronian 
term whatsoever ; and this once admitted, it is evident 
that the filigree &ost-work of classical fastidiousness 
must be allowed to melt at once before the great 
domineering influences of life in its elementary inter- 
ests. Keligion again, how much has that been found 
to suffer in the hands of classical precisions, to whom 
the whole vocabulary of Christianity, — all the tech- 
nical terms of its divine economy, all its idioms ^7 — 
such as grace, sanctification, sacrament, regeneration, 
&c., were so many stones of offence and scandal for 
the terms, even where they did not reject the concep- 
tions.' Now, one law of good sense is paramount for 
all composition whatsoever, viz. that the subject, the 
very ideas, for the development of which only any 
composition at all became necessary, must not suffer 
prejudice, or diminution, from any scruples affecting 
the mere accessories of style or manner. Where both 
cannot co-exist, perish the style — let the subject- 
matter (to use a scholastic term) prosper ! 

This law governs every theme of pure science, or 
which is capable of a didactic treatment. For instance, 
in Natural Philosophy, where the mere ideas under 
discussion, the bodies, the processes, the experiments, 
the instruments, are all alike almost in a region 
unknown and unsubjected to any jurisdiction of the 
classical languages, how vain, how puerile the attempt 
to fight up against these natural, and for us insur- 
mountable difficulties, by any system of clever equivo- 
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cations, or ingenious compromises between tlie absolute 
barbarisms of the thing, and their nearest classical 
analogies. By such misdirected slight-of-hand, what 
is effected ? We sacrifice one principle without pro- 
pitiating the other. Science, defrauded of her exact- 
ness, frowns ; and the genius of classical elegance does 
not smile. Precision is wilfully forfeited; and no 
real ornament is gained. Wheresoever a man writes 
not for a didactic purpose, but for effect, wheresoever 
the composition is not a mere means for conveying 
truths, but its own end and final object, there, and 
there only, it may be allowable to attempt a happy 
evasion of some modern barbarism by means of its 
nearest Roman equivalent. For example, in a sepul- 
chral inscription, one of the finest modes of the serious 
epigram, where distinction for the understanding is 
nothing, and effect for the natural sensibilities is all in 
all. Dr. Parr might be justified in saying that a man 
died by a hallista, as the nearest classical weapon 
of offence to that which was really concerned in the 
fatal accident. But the same writer, treating any 
question of Natural Philosophy, could never have 
allowed himself in so vague a term. To know that 
a man perished under a blow from some engine of war 
acted on by a mechanical force, without distinguishing 
whether gun or pistol, bomb, mortar, howitzer, or 
hand-grenade — might be all that was required to 
engage the reader's sympathy. Some little circum- 
stantiality, some slight specification of details, is useful 
in giving direction and liveliness to a general tone of 
commiseration ; whilst too minute an individualization 
of objects, not elevated enough to sustain any weight 
of attention, would both degrade the subject and 
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disturb tlie natural current of the feelings by the 
disproportionate notice it would arrogate under the 
unwieldy periphrasis that might be necessary to ex- 
press it. But, on the other hand, in pure physics, the 
primary necessity of rigorous distinction would demand 
an exact designation of the particular implement ; size, 
weight, bore, mode of action, and quantity of resist- 
ance, might here all happen to be of foremost impor- 
tance. Something, in fact, analogous to all this, for 
the case itself, and for the law which it suggests, may 
be found in the art of gardening, under its two great 
divisions of the useful and the ornamental. Taste 
was first applied to the latter. From the art of 
gardening, as cultivated for picturesque effects, laws 
and principles of harmonious grouping, of happy 
contrast, and of hidden co-operation in parts remote 
from each other, were soon derived. It was natural 
that some transfer should be attempted of these rules 
to the humbler province of kitchen gardens. Some- 
thing was tried here, also, of the former devices for 
producing the picturesque ; and the effects were 
uniformly bad. Upon which two classes of critics 
arose, one who supposed kitchen gardens to be placed 
altogether out of the jurisdiction of taste, and another, 
who persisted in bringing them within it, but unfortu- 
nately by means of the very same rules as those which 
governed the larger and more irregular province of 
pleasure gardens. The truth lay between the two 
parties; the last were right in supposing that every 
mode of exhibiting objects to the eye had its own 
susceptibilities (however limited) of beauty, and its 
own rules of good taste. The first, on the other hand, 
were equally right in rejecting the rules of the pictur- 
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esqae, as applicable to arrangements in wliicli ntilitj 
and convenience presided. Beauty, ' wild without rule 
or art, enormous bliss,' (that is, bliss which transcends 
all norma, or artificial measurements,) which is Mil- 
ton's emphatic summing up of the luxuries of Eden, 
obey a much wider law, and in that proportion more 
difficult to be abstracted than the elegance of trim 
arrangement. But even this has its own appropriate 
law of ornament. And the mistake is, to seek it by 
translation from some province, differing essentially, 
and by its central principle, from itself. Where it is 
possible (as in ornamental gardening on the English 
plan it is) to appear as an assistant, and in subordina- 
nation to nature, making her the principal artist, and 
rather directing her efforts than positively interfering 
with them — there, it is certain, that the wild, the 
irregular, the illimitable, and the luxuriant, have their 
appropriate force of beauty ; and the tendency of art 
is no more than simply to assist their development, 
and to sustain their effect, by removing whatever is 
inharmonious. But in a system of which utility is the 
object, utility must also be the law and source of the 
beauty. That same convenience, which dictates ar- 
rangement and limitation as its own subsidiary instru- 
ments, ought to dictate these same principles as the 
presiding agents for the creation of appropriate orna- 
ments. Instead of seeking a wild picturesque, which 
delights in concealing, or in revealing only by fits, the 
subtle and half evanescent laws under which it grows, 
good taste suggests imperatively, as the object we 
should court, a beauty of the architectural kind, courting 
order and symmetry, avowing, not hiding its own arti- 
fices, and absolutely existing by correspondence of parts. 
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Latin composition falls into the same or analogous 
divisions ; and these divisions obey the same or corres- 
ponding rules. The highest form of Latin composition, 
ornamented Latin, which belongs to a difficult depart- 
ment of the higher helles lettres^ clothes itself, by- 
natural right, in the whole pomp and luxury of the 
native Boman idiom. Didactic Latin, of any class, in 
which the subject makes it impossible to sustain that 
idiom for two consecutive sentences, abandons it pro- 
fessedly, and creates a new law for itself. Even the 
art of annotation, a very extensive branch of purely 
didactic Latin, and cultivated by immense numbers of 
very able men, has its own peculiar laws and pro- 
prieties, which must be sought in the works of those 
who have practised it with success.28 

For an example, in support of what we have been 
saying, and illustrating the ludicrous effect, which 
arises from a fastidiously classical phraseology em- 
ployed upon a subject of science, we might refer our 
readers to the collection of letters between Leibnitz 
and various correspondents in different parts of 
Europe, published at Hanover by Feder, among which 
are some extra superfine letters by a certain Italian 
Abb6. 

It is really as good as a comedy, to see the rope- 
dancing tricks of agility by which this finical Italian 
petit-maitre contrives to talk of electricity, retorts, 
crucibles, and gas, in terms that might have delighted 
the most delicate ears of Augustan Rome. Leibnitz 
pays him some compliments, as he could do no less, 
upon his superfine apparel ; but evidently he is laugh- 
ing in his sleeve at the hyperbolical pains and perspi- 
ration that each paragraph of his letters must have 

VOL. n. 22 
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cost him. This Italian simply carried a pretty com- 
mon mistake to a ridiculous excess. The notion is 
universal, that eren in writing upon scientific subjects, 
it is right to strive after classical grace, in that extent 
to -which it shall be found attainable. But this is 
false taste. Far juster, better, and more self-con- 
sistent, is the plain, unpretending Latin of the great 
heroes of philosophy — Lord Bacon, Des Cartes, and 
Leibnitz.^ They court no classical ornaments, nor 
rhetorical phrases ; yet the Latin idiom, though not 
studiously courted, is never harshly violated. Philo- 
sophic ideas, philosophic dogmas, of modem birth, are 
not antedated by giving them pagan names. Terms 
of modem science, objects of modem discovery, are 
not disguised in a ridiculous masquerade of classical 
approximations, presenting a conjectural travesty, 
rather than a jiist and responsible translation by 
fieiir equivalents. The interests of the sense, and the 
demands of the primary purpose, are everywhere made 
the governing considerations; and whilst the bar- 
barisms of some amongst the schoolmen are never 
imitated, and no idioms positively modem are adopted, 
the pure Roman idiom is only so far courted as it 
favors the ends of expedition and precision. In short, 
we shall not much err in making this general assertion, 
that a philosophic Latin style, suited to the wants of 
modem speculation and modem research, has gradu- 
ally matured itself in the hands of the great philoso- 
phic reformers : an ancient language has bent to the 
pressure of new circumstances, and of modern revolu- 
tions in thinking ; and it might be shown, that it has, 
in fact, thrown off a new and secondary idiom, neither 
modem nor antique, and better fitted for dispatch. 
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tliough less showy, than that of ancient Rome ; and 
this secondary idiom has been created in the same 
way, and by the same legitimate agency, as any lan- 
guage whatsoever, viz. by the instincts of feeling, and 
the necessities of the human mind. Voluntarily and 
consciously, man never did nor could create a lan- 
guage .3® 

The great men we speak of, as all men engaged in 
that function, were controlled by circumstances exist- 
ing out of themselves, viz. the demands of human 
thinking, as they have gradually been unfolded, and 
the needs of experimental philosophy. In maturing 
their product, that neutral diction of philosophy which 
is neither modern nor ancient, they were themselves 
controlled by the circumstances we state : yet, again, 
as they started with a scholarlike knowledge of the an- 
cient Roman idiom, they have reciprocally so far reacted 
upon these circumstances, and controlled their natural 
tendency, as not to suffer their own vernacular idioms 
to impress themselves upon their new diction, or at all 
to mould its shape and character. 

Into these discursive notices we have allowed our- 
selves to wander, from the interest which attaches to 
every phasis of so imperishable a monument of Roman 
power as survives for all cultivated nations in the Ro- 
man language ; and also from its near connection with 
our immediate subject. Recalling ourselves, however, 
into that branch of our theme which more particularly 
concerns Dr. Parr, who wrote little (if anything) in 
the neutral or didactic form of the Latin idiom, but 
came forward boldly as a performer on the great clas- 
sical lyre of that majestic language, — we have said, 
that in our judgment he was a skilful performer : we 
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will add, that, in spite of his own modest appreciation 
of his own claims, he was much more skilful than those 
who Lave been most accredited for this accomplishment 
in modern England : particularly, he was superior, as 
a master of Latinity, to Sir William Jones and Bishop 
liOwth, the two most celebrated English composers in 
Latin through the course of the eighteenth centuiy. 

Whilst thus limiting our comparison of Parr to 
English competitors for the same sort of fame, we are 
reminded that Reiske, the well-known editor of the 
Greek Orators, a hasty and careless, but a copious 
scholar, and himself possessing a masterly command 
over the Latin language, has pronounced a general 
censure (Preface to Demosthenes) of English Latinity. 
In this censure, after making the requisite limitations, 
we confess that reluctantly we concur. Not that the 
continent does not keep us in countenance by its own 
breed of bald composers : but our English deficiences 
are the more remarkable when placed in opposition to 
the unquestionable fact, that in no country upon earth, 
have the gentry, both professional and non-professional, 
and the majority even of the higher aristocracy, so 
large a tincture of classical knowledge. What is still 
more remarkable, some of our first-rate scholars, have 
been our poorest masters of Latinity. In particular, 
Taylor, the eminent civilian, and the able editor of 
Demosthenes, whose style it was, to the best of our 
remembrance, in connection with some ill-natured 
sneer at Wolff, that furnished the immediate provoca- 
tion to Reiske's remark, was a poor composer in Latin ; 
and Person, a much greater scholar than any of these 
men, as a Latinist was below the meanest of them. In 
fact, he wrote Latin of any kind — such Latin even as 
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was framed on his own poor ideal, with singular want 
of freedom and facility : so much we read in the very 
movement of his bald disjointed style. But (more 
than all thcU) his standard and conception of Latin 
style was originally bad, and directed to the least val- 
uable of its characteristics. Such an adventurous 
flight, and a compass so wide as that of Parr, was far 
beyond Porson's strength of pinion^ He has not ven- 
tured, in any instance that we are aware of, to trust 
himself through the length of three sentences to his 
own impulses ; but, in his uniform character of anno- 
tator, timidly creeps along shore, attached to the tow- 
line of his text, and ready to drop his anchor on the 
least summons to stretch out to sea. In this, however, 
there is something equivocal : timidity of thinking may 
perhaps be as much concerned in his extreme reserve, 
as penury of diction. But one most unequivocal indi- 
cation of incompetence as a Latin composer, is to be 
found in the structure of his sentences, which are redo- 
lent of English idiom. In reality, the one grave and 
mortal taint of English Latinity is — that it is a trans- 
lation, a rendering back, from an English archetype. 
In that way, and upon any such principle, good Latin 
never can arise. It grows up by another process. 
Good Latin begins, as well as terminates, in itself. 
To write like an ancient Roman, a man must think in 
Latin. Every translation out of an English original 
must necessarily fail of becoming good Latin by any 
mode of transmutation that an ordinary activity can 
ever hope to accomplish : from its English shape, the 
thoughts, the connections, the transitions, have already 
received a determination this way or that, fitting them 
for the yoke of an English construction. Even the 
22* 
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most absolute fixtures (to use that term) in an English 
structure, must often be unsettled, and the whole 
framework of the period be taken to pieces and recast 
in a thoroughly Latin composition. The interrogative 
form must often be changed to the absolute affirmative, 
and vice versa ; parenthetical intercalations must often 
be melted into the body of the sentence ; qualifications 
and restraints added or omitted; and the whole 
thought, its succession, and connection altered, before 
it will be fitted to receive a direct Latin version. 

This part of our subject, and, in connection with it, 
Dr. Parr's singular command of the Latin idiom, we 
might easily illustrate by a few references to the Bel- 
lenden Preface ; and there is the more propriety in a 
studious use of this preface, because Parr himself de- 
clared to one of his friends, [Dr. Johnstone's Memoirs, 
p. 263,] 'there are in the preface almost all the 
phraseological beauties I know in Latin.* 

But this task we must reserve for a separate paper, 
which we meditate on modern Latinity. For the 
present, we hasten to a class of the Doctor's Latin 
compositions, in which his merits are even more con- 
spicuous — because more characteristically his own. 

In the epitaphs of Dr. Parr, as amongst the epitaphs 
of this country, where a false model has prevailed — 
the lapidary style and arrangement, and an unseasona- 
ble glitter of rhetoric — there is a rare, almost a unique 
body of excellence. Indeed, from these inscriptions, 
we believe it possible to abstract all the negative laws 
which should preside in this species of composition. 
The sole defect is in the positive qualities. Whatso- 
ever an epitaph ought not to be, that too frequently it 
is ; and by examining Dr. Parr's in detail, we shall 
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find, by the uniformity of his abstinence in those cir- 
cumstances which most usually offer the matter of 
offence, that his abstinence was not accidental ; and 
that implicitly^ as the scholastic phrase is, that is, by 
involution and silent implication, all the canons of a 
just theory on this branch of art are there brought 
together and accumulated. This is no light merit ; 
indeed, when we reflect upon it, and consider how 
many and how able men have failed, we begin to think 
that Sam was perhaps a greater man by the intention 
of nature, than our villanous prejudices have allowed 
us to suppose. But with this concession to the nega- 
tive merits of the Doctor, let it not be thought illiberal 
in us to connect a repetition of our complaint as to the 
defects of the to qffirmaiive in this collection. Every 
art is there illustrated which can minister to the grati- 
fication of the judgment : the grand defect is in all that 
should affect the sensibility. It is not enough in an 
epitaph, that it does not shock or revolt my taste or 
sense of propriety — of decorum — and the convenances 
arising out of place, purpose, occasion, or personal cir- 
cumstances. The absence of all this leaves me in the 
condition requisite for being suitably affected : and I 
now look for the to positive which is to affect me. 
Everything has been removed by the skilful hand of 
the composer, which could interfere with, or disturb, 
the sanctity or tenderness of my emotions : ' And now 
then,* as Lady Rodolpha Lumbercourt demands, the 
ground being cleared, 'why don't you proceed to 
ravish me ? ' Why don't you launch you spicula and 
arrows, and stings of pathos ? The Grecian epigram- 
mata — that matchless bead-roll of tender expressions 
for all household feelings that could blossom amongst 
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those for whom no steady dawn of celestial hopes had 
risen — that treasury of fine sentiment, where the 
natural pieties of the human heart have ascended as 
high as a religion so unimaginative, and so little suited 
to the necessities of the heart, could avail to carry them 
— do not rely for their effect merely upon the chastities 
of their composition. Those graces act simply in the 
way of resistance to all adverse forces ; but their abso- 
lute powers lie in the frank language of natural grief, 
trusting to its own least elaborate expression, or in the 
delicacies of covert and circumstantial allusion. Of 
this latter kind, we have a fi:eq\ient example in Dr. 
Parr himself: — when he numbers the hours even of a 
young man's life, he throws the attention indirectly on 
the affecting brevity of his career, and on the avaricious 
love in the survivors clinging tenaciously to the record 
of his too fugitive hours, even in their minutest frac- 
tions. Applied to elder persons, this becomes too 
much of a mechanical artifice. But, at all events, the 
pointed expression by any means, or artifice whatever, 
of the passions suited to the occasion, is far too rare in 
the Parrian inscriptions. One might suppose even that 
pious grief and tender desideriuniy the final cause, and 
the efficient cause, at one and the same moment, of 
epitaphs, was, in Dr. Parr's estimats, no more than a 
lucro ponamtis, something indifferent to its essence, 
and thrown in casually, and to boot, as a hoTius beyond 
what we are entitled to. 

Allowing, however, for this one capital defect, all the 
laws of good composition, and of Latin composition, in 
particular, are generally observed by Dr. Parr; the 
spirit of them always : — and other important rules 
might be collected from his letters, or abstracted (as 
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"we said above) from the epitaphs themselves. In par- 
ticular he objected, and we think most judiciously, to 
the employment of direct quotations in an epitaph. He 
did not give his reasons : perhaps he only felt them. 
On a proper occasion, we fancy that we could develope 
these reasons at some length. At present it is suffi- 
cient to say, that quotations always express a mind not 
fully possessed by its subject, and abate the tone of 
earnestness which ought to preside either in very pas- 
sionate or in very severe composition. A great poet of 
our own days, in writing an ode, felt that a phrase 
which he had borrowed ought not to be marked as a 
quotation ; for that this reference to a book had the 
effect of breaking the current of the passion. In the 
choice of his Latinity also. Dr. Parr prescribed to him- 
self, for this department of composition, very peculiar 
and very refined maxims. The guide whom he chiefly 
followed, was one not easily obtained for love or 
money — Morcellus de Stylo Inscriptionum, Yet some- 
times he seems to have forgotten his own principles. 
An epitaph was sent for his approbation, written by no 
less a person than Louis XVIII. All the world is 
aware that this prince was a man of cultivated taste, 
and a good classical scholar. He was, however, for 
such a task, something too much of a Catholic bigot ; 
and he disfigured his epitaph by introducing the most 
unclassical Latinity of the Vulgate. Nevertheless, Dr. 
Parr thought proper to approve of this. Now we ad- 
mit, and the spirit of our remarks already made on the 
Latinity suitable for scientific subjects will have shown 
that we admit, cases in which classical Latin ought 
professedly to bend to modifications. We admit also 
that the Vulgate translation, from the sanctity of its 
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authority in the Romish church, comes within the 
privileged class of cases which we have created for a 
secondary order of Latinity, deserving to be held clas- 
sical in its own proper jurisdiction. Sepulchral in- 
scriptions for Christian countries being usually in 
churches, or their consecrated purlieus, may be thought 
by some to fall peculiarly wiihin that line. But we 
say — No. It would be so, were the custom of monu- 
mental inscription wholly, or in its first origin, a reli- 
gious one ; whereas epitaphs are primarily a matter of 
feeling and sentiment, not at all prescribed by religion, 
but simply checked and modified by the consecrated 
place in which they are usually erected, and by the 
religious considerations associated with the contempla- 
tion of death. This is our opinion, and ought to be 
Dr. Parr's ; for, in writing to Sir Joshua Reynolds on 
the subject of an epitaph for Dr. Johnson, amongst 
other judicious reflections on the general subject of 
Latin inscriptions, he says, ' If Latin is to be the lan- 
guage, the whole spirit and the whole phraseology 
ought to be such as a Latin writer would use,* Now 
the Vulgate translation of the Scriptures would have 
been nearly unintelligible in the ages of classic Rome, 
and nowhere more so than in that particular passage 
which fell under Dr. Parr's examination. 

Still, after criticism has done its worst, and even 
with some instances of ' vulnerable * Latinity before us, 
which we shall produce in our next and closing article, 
justice demands at our hands, in a general estimate of 
the doctor's pretensions, a very frank admission, that, 
as a master of Latinity, and pretty generally as a Latin 
scholar, Samuel Parr was the first man of his century. «ii>» 
O ! si sic omnia ! 
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The laws of the Epitaph, a peculiar and most inter- 
esting branch of monumental inscription, and the modi- 
fication of these laws as applied to Christian cemeteries, 
present a most attractive subject to the philosopher, 
and the man of taste in conjunction. Some time or 
other, permissu Super iorum^ (i. e. Christophero .annu- 
ente,) we purpose to investigate them in both charac- 
ters. Meantime, we shall relegate the inquirer to an 
essay on this subject by Mr. Wordsworth, the sole 
even tentative approximation which we know towards 
a philosophic valuation of epitaphs, upon fixed princi- 
ples. His essay is beautifully written, and finely con- 
ceived. The central principle of an epitaph he states 
thus (we do not pretend to quote, speaking from a 
recollection of sixteen years back) : It expresses, or 
ought to express, the most absolute synthesis of the 
generic with the individual, — that is to say, starting 
from what a man has in common with aU his species, 
the mpst general affections of frail humanity — its suf- 
ferings and its pleasures, its trials and triumphs, its 
fears and awful hopes — starting from this as the indis- 
pensable ground of a universal sympathy, it goes for- 
ward to what a man has most peculiar and personal to 
himself; — his talents and their special application — 
his fortunes, and all the other incommunicable circum- 
stances of his life, as the ground for challenging a 
separate and peculiar attention. The first element of 
an epitaph claims the benefit of participation in a 
catholic iiiterest : the second claims it in that peculiar 
degree which justifies a separate and peculiar record. 
This most general idea of an epitaph, or sepulchral 
inscription, which is valid for all forms of religion, 
falls in especially with the characteristic humility 
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of the Christian character. However distinguished 
amongst his earthly peers, yet in the presence of that 
Being whose infinity confounds all earthly distinctions, 
every man is bound to remember, in the first place, 
those great bonds of a common mortality — a common 
frailty — and a common hope, which connect him with 
the populous 'nations of the grave/ His greatest 
humiliation, but also his most absolute glory, lies in! 
that mysterious incarnation of an infinite spirit in a 
fleshly robe, which makes him heir to the calamities of 
the one, but also co-heir to the imperishable dowery of 
the other. As the basis, therefore, of all the interest 
which he can claim from the passing reader, as an in- 
troductory propitiation also to the Christian genius 
loci, and as the basis on which all his honors as an 
individual must rest, he begins by avowing his human- 
ity — his absolute identity with what is highest and 
lowest, wisest and simplest, proudest and meanest, in 
all around him. 

This principle must preside in every epitaph alike. 
There is another equally important, which should 
govern the conclusion ; and, like that which we have 
just been urging, as, on the one hand, it is prompted 
by universal good taste, and therefore claimed its rights 
even under a Pagan mythology, so, on the other, it 
lends itself, with a peculiar emphasis, to the character- 
istic tone of a Christian epitaph. It is this : — we may 
observe that all poets of the highest class, whether 
otherwise delighting or not in the storm and tumul- 
tuous agitation of passion, whether otherwise tragic or 
epic, in the constitution of their minds, yet by a nat- 
ural instinct, have all agreed in tending to peace and 
absolute repose, as the state in which only a sane con- 
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stitution of feelings can finally acquiesce. And hence, 
even in those cases where the very circumstances for- 
bade the absolute tranquillity of happiness and trium- 
phant enjoyment, they have combined to substitute a 
secondary one of resignation. This may be one reason 
that Homer has closed, with the funeral rites of Hector, 
a part of the Iliad, which otherwise has been thought 
an excrescence. Perhaps he was unwilling to leave us 
with the painful spectacle of the noble and patriotic 
martyr dragged with ruffian violence about the walls 
which he had defended, — the coming desolation of 
Troy in prospect — the frenzy of grief in its first tem- 
pestuous career amongst the Trojan women and spec- 
tators, and the agitations of sympathy in the reader, 
as yet mourning and untranquillized. A final book, 
therefore, removes all these stormy objects, and 
leaves the stage in possession of calmer scenes, and 
of emotions more elevating, tranquillizing, and sooth- 
ing: — 

"S2g oXy* icfi(pl$nov "ExroQog [nnodafioio* 

< So tended they the grave [ministered to the obsequies] of 
Hector, the tamer of horses.' 

Or, to give it the effect of Pope's rhythmus, 

< Such honors Ilion to her hero paid; 
And peaceful slept the mighty Hector's shade.' 

In one sense, indeed, and for the peculiar auditory 

whom Homer might contemplate — an audience likely 

to merge the universal sense of humanity in the local 

sense of Grecian patriotism — the very calamities of 

Troy and her great champion, were the triumphs of 

Greece ; and, so far, it might b»e cpi\ten4ed that the 
VOL. n. 28 
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true point of repose is the final and absolute victory of 
Achilles ; and, in that sense, that the last book is an 
excrescence, or only ceremonial train to the voluminous 
draperies of the Iliad, in compliance with the religious 
usages of ancient Greece. But it is probable that our 
own view of the case is more correct ; for there is 
other and independent evidence that Homer himself 
was catholic enough in his sensibilities to sympathize 
powerfully with Hector and Priam, and means his 
hearers to do so. Placing himself, therefore, at least 
for the occasion, in the neutral position of a modem 
reader, whose sympathies are equally engaged for 
Greece and for Troy, he felt the death of Hector as an 
afflicting event ; and the attending circumstances more 
as agitating than as triumphant ; and added the last 
book as necessary to regain the key of a durable 
equanimity. In Paradise Lost, again, this principle 
is still more distinctly recognized, and is practically 
applied to the case by an artifice even more elaborate. 
There the misery — the anguish, at one point of the 
action — the despair — are absolute; nor does it ap- 
pear at first sight how, or by what possibility, the 
reader was to repossess himself of the peace and 
fortitude which even the sullen midnight of tragedy 
requires, much more the large sunlight of the Epopee. 
Paradise was lost ; that idea ruled and domineered in 
the title ; how was it to be forgotten, how palliated 
even, in the conclusion ? Thus : — if Paradise was Lost, 
Paradise was also Regained; and though that event 
could not actually enter into the poem, without breaking 
its unity in the most flagrant manner, yet, proleptically, 
and in the way of vision, it might. Such a vision is 
pl^ed by the arch-^ngelio comforter before Adam — 
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purged with euphrasy and rue, his eye beholds it — - 
and, in part, the angel tells it. And the consolations 
which in this way reach Adam, reach the reader no 
less ; and the reader is able to unite with our general 
father in his thankful'acknowledgment : — 

* Greatly instructed shall I hence depart; 
Greatly in peace of mind.* 

Accordingly, spite of the triumphs of Satan — spite of 
Sin and all-conqueiing Death, who had left the gates 
of Hell for their long abode on earth — spite of the 
pollution, wretchedness, and remorse that had now 
gained possession of man — spite of the far-stretching 
taint of the contagion, which (in the impressive in- 
stances of the eagle and the lion)3i too evidently 
showed itself by ' mute signs,' as having already sea- 
soned for corruption earth and its inheritance — yet, 
by means of this one sublime artifice, which brings 
together the Alpha and Omega, the beginning and end 
of time, the last day of man's innocence and the first 
of his restoration, it is contrived that a two-fold peace 
— the peace of resignation and the peace of hope — 
should harmonize the key in which the departing 
strains of this celestial poem roll off; and its last 
cadences leave behind an echo, which, with the solem- 
nity of the grave, has also the halcyon peace of the 
grave, and its austere repose. A third instance we 
have — even more direct and unequivocal, of the same 
principle, from this same poet, both involved in his 
practice, and also consciously contemplated : — in the 
Samson Agonistes, though a tragedy of most tumultu- 
ous catastrophe, it is so contrived, by the interposition 
of the chorus, who, fixing their hopes in the heavens, 
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are unsliaken by sublunary griefis, not only that all 
should terminate 

* In peace of spirit and sublime repose,' 

but also that this conclusion should be expressly drawn 
out in words as the great moral intuvBlov of the drama ; 
in which, as in other features, it recalls, in its most 
exquisite form, the Grecian model which it proposed, 
together with that fine transfiguration of moral pur- 
pose that belonged to a higher, purer, and far holier 
religion. 

Peace then, severe tranquillity, the brooding calm, or 
YaXijrtj^ of the Greeks, is the final key into which all the 
storms of passion modulate themselves in the hands of 
great poets. 

' In war itself — war is no ultimate end.' 3« 

All tumult is for the sake of rest — action, with a view 
to durable possession — tempest, but the harbinger of 
calm — suffering, the condition of permanent enjoy- 
ment. Peace, in a double sense, may be supposed 
inscribed on the portals of all cemeteries : the peace, 
in the first place, of the visible scene, as the final 
haven after the storms of life, — and in this sense the 
sentiment belongs equally to the Pagan, the Mahometan 
dnd the Christian ; secondly, the peace of resignation 
to the will of God, in the meek surrender at his call 
of those on whom our profoundest affections had set- 
tled. This sentiment is xar* e^o/i^v, if not exclusively, 
a sentiment of Christianity. And this it is in which 
all Christian epitaphs should terminate. Hence (as, 
we think, Mr. Wordsworth has remarked) it is peculi- 
arly offensive to a just taste, were no higher principle 
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offended, that despair — or obstinate refusal of conso- 
lation — should influence the expression of an epi- 
taph. The example which we believe that he alleges 
of this capital fault, is firom the famous monument 
erected by Sir Brooke Boothby to his only daughter. 
The closing words of the inscription are to this effect 
— * The wretched parents ventured their all upon this 
frail bark, and the wreck was total,* Here there are 
three gross faults : 1st, It is a rebellious expression of 
despair, and that within the very walls of a Christian 
church : 2d, As a movement of violent passion, it is 
transient : despair cannot long sustain itself : hence it 
is pointedly out of harmony with the durability of a 
marble record. How puerile to sculpture laboriously 
with the chisel, and thus invest with a monumental 
eternity, a sentiment which must already have become 
obsolete before the sculptor has finished his task! 
3dly, This vicious sentiment is expressed figuratively ; 
that is, fancifully. Now, all action of the fancy is out 
of place in a sepulchral record. No sentiment is there 
appropriate except the weightiest, massiest, and most 
elementary; no expression of it, except the simplest 
and severest. 

< Csdrn passions ihere abide, majestic pains.' 

These great laws of feeling, in this difficult and deli- 
cate department of composition, are obeyed with more 
rigor in the epitaphs of Dr. Parr, than perhaps any- 
where else. He was himself too deeply sensible of 
human frailty, and he looked up to a moral governor 
of the world with a reverence too habitual, to have 
allowed himself in rash or intemperate thoughts, when 

brought upon any ground so nearly allied to his sacred 
23* 
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functions. And, with regard to the expressions of 
bis thoughts, except to the extent of a single word 

— as for instance, velificariy in which the metaphorical 
application has almost obliterated the original meaning 

— we remember nothing figurative, nothing too gay, 
nothing luxuriant ; — all is chaste, all classical — all 
suited to the solemnity of the case. Had Dr. Parr, 
therefore, written under the additional restraints of 
verse, and had he oftener achieved a distinguished 
success in the pathetic, as an artist in Monumental 
Inscriptions, we must have been compelled to place 
him in the very highest class. ^ 



PART IV. 

Abottt the year 1789, Dr. Parr was involved in two 
literary broils — the one purely offensive, the other 
nearly so — though, as usual, the doctor colored them 
to his own mind, as measures of just retaliation. The 
first was his republication of a forgotten pamphlet, 
written by Bishop Warburton, and afterwards anx- 
iously suppressed by his orders ; and to this he 
united another, ' by a Warburtonian,' viz. Bishop 
Hurd ; prefixing to the whole a preface, and a most 
rhetorical dedication, from his own pen, in which he 
labors to characterize both the bishops, but especially 
the living one, in terms that, whilst wearing some 
show of justice, should also be as sarcastic and as 
injurious as possible. The mere act of reviving what 
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the authors themselves had been zealous to suppress, 
is already sufficiently offensive, and expressive of a 
spiteful mind, had the preface even been spared. 
What are we to consider the provocation to a piece 
of mischief so puerile, and apparently so wanton ? 
Listen to the doctor, and you ^vill suppose that no 
motive but the purest and most philanthropic had 
governed him : Leland had been ' most petulantly 
insulted, and Jortin most inhumanly vilified.' Well 
— and what then ? Better men than ever stood upon 
their pins have been insulted and vilified, nay, hustled, 
floored, smashed, and robbed of gold watches and 
seals. Besides, hard words break no bones. And 
why could not the two dissenters have settled their 
own quarrels with the two bishops ? In effect, they 
had done so. Why must Dr. Parr intrude his person 
into the row, long after it was extinct, and when three 
out of four parties interested were in their graves ? 
Oh, but, says Dr. Parr, the example was the thing ; 
neither of the offenders had been punished ; and their 
impunity, if tolerated, would encourage future bishops 
to the same species of offence. He was resolved to 
deter others from supposing ' that what has been 
repeatedly and deliberately done in secret, will not, 
sooner or later, be punished openly.' Finally, coming 
nearer to the true purpose of the whole, he avows that 
' it was intended to lessen the number of those who speak 
too well of Bishop Hurd.* 

Vain and tortuous disguises of malice self-betrayed ! 
Now, let us hear the true lurking motives to this 
almost unprincipled attack, which Dr. Parr so stu- 
diously masked under pretexts of public purposes. 
One writer tells us that Parr, on a visit to Hartlebury, 
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(the Bishop of Worcester's residence,) had been dis- 
missed with little ceremony, and with hospitable 
attentions either none at all, or so chilling as to pique 
his pride. This anecdote, however, we have reason 
to think, refers to a period subsequent to the original 
offence. Perhaps this might £rst arise, as a mutual 
offence, in a case where the bishop drew upon himself 
the ferocious resentment of Parr, by his hesitation in 
passing one of Parr's friends, then a candidate for holy 
orders. Even this resentment, however, was possibly 
no more than the first expression of Parr's secret mor- 
tification at the bishop's private opinion of his sermon 
on education. Nothing travels faster in this world 
than the ill-natured critiques of literary men upon 
each other ; and Parr probably heard from a thousand 
quarters that Hurd had expressed his dislike to the 
style, or the preposterous length of this 'vernacular 
sermon.' That this anecdote is true, nobody doubts 
who remembers the pointed manner in which Parr 
himself alludes, in his dedication to Bishop Hurd's 
'rooted antipathy to long vernacular sermons from 
Dr. Parr: 

Such are often the true motives even of good men, 
when their personal felings are roused. The whole 
pretence of Parr was a fiction. Jortin and Leland 
were already avenged : both had retaliated upon 
Hurd, and, as Parr fancied, with success : the one, he 
said, had ' chastised ' Hurd with ' wit ' — th^ other 
had ' baffled ' him with ' argument.' So many cud- 
gellings for one crime were out of all rule. ' These 
two excellent men,' says Parr, ' were not to be an- 
noyed again and again by the poisonous arrows of 
slander.' Neither was this excellent bishop to be 
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* again and again' pulled up to the public bar, and 
annoyed for having annoyed them. ' Tit for tat * all 
the world over : and if a man, ' being fap,' as Pistol 
observes, and also too lively with young blood, will ' try 
conclusions,* and perhaps ' assault and batter ' a leash 
of worthy men, he must pay. But having paid — (as, 
suppose, fiy^ pounds) — then, at Bow street or any- 
where else, he is held entitled to his five pounds' 
worth of battery. He has bought it, settled the bill, 
and got a stamped receipt. For them to claim further 
payment — entitles him to further battery. 

But one argument shall put down Dr. Parr's pre- 
tences. Were Jortin and Leland the only parties to 
whom Hurd or Warburton had furnished actionable 
matter ? Not by a hundred. They had run a-muck 
at all the men who lay in their path. To go no farther 
than one of Parr's friends : Bishop Lowth and Hume 
had been assailed with more injustice than either of 
those for whom Parr stood forward. Hurd had called 
Hume ' a puny dialectician.' Now this was insolence. 
Hume, even as a litterator, was every way superior to 
the bishop ; but, as a dialectician, Hume to Hurd was 
a Titan to a pigmy. TJie Essay on Necessary Connec- 
tion, which was the seed that has since germinated 
into the mighty forest of German philosophy, was 
hardly in one sentence within Hurd's comprehension. 
As to Lowth, we would not quarrel with those who 
should fasten a quarrel upon him. 

But, if that is our way of thinking, it was not Parr's. 
He was incensed at Hurd for his depreciation of Lowth. 
He was incensed with him, and justly, for his affected 
contempt of Hume. He was incensed with another 
worthy bishop for insidiously calling Lardner * indus- 
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trious,* as thougb, in ndsing such a pile as the Credi- 
bility of Gospel History, (a work which, to our knowl- 
edge, once broke a man*s spinal bone, so many and so 
stout are its volumes !) he had no other merit than 
that of supporting his * wife and family.* Why then, 
my Sam, did you not visit for these offences ? This 
question, so far as it regards Hume, Sam answers him- 
self. *Leland and Jortin,' says he, 'had a right to 
expect from their clerical opponent a milder and more 
respectful treatment than that given to a sceptic who 
scoffed at all the principles of religion.' ^4 By no 
means, doctor; we beg your pardon. Leland and 
Jortan had a right to fair play ; and to so much every 
man, TVos Tyriusve, has the same right. But, once 
for all, let us hear an answer to this : If Leland and 
Jortan had a privileged case by comparison with 
Hume, and a claim upon Hurd's forbearance, much 
more had Lowth a privileged case as regarded Parr, 
and a claim, if any man could have, upon his vindic- 
tive friendship. For Lowth had been Parr's earliest 
patron. How comes it, then, that he left Lowth to 
the protection of Providence ? Lowth, it will be said, 
redressed his own wrongs. True. He did so ; but 
so did all of them — Hume, Jortin, Leland, and the 
* tottle of the whole.' Supposing, therefore. Dr. Parr 
sought a case for his Quixotism, in which he might 
avenge a man that was past avenging himself, why did 
he not swinge his patron, Lowth, for taking liberties 
with Richard Bentley? This case was a very bad 
one ; the ' petulance ' of Hurd could not be worse 
than the petulance of Lowth; and what a difference 
in the objects of their attack ! Finally, let us remem- 
ber this : Milner, the papist of Winchester, had the 
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audacity publicly to denounce Porteus, Bishop of 
London, as a bigot and falsifier of facts; Bishop 
Hoadly and Bishop Shipley, as Socinians ; Hallifax, 
Bishop of Durham, as a papist, (thus literally applying 
to Dr. Hallifax the very identical aspersion which he 
had himself wiped off from Bishop Butler, in his 
edition of that prelate's works) ; Dr. Rennell as a 
knave ; and the Bishops Barrington, Watson, Benson, 
and Sparke, as insincere believers in the Protestant 
faith. This ruffian, for such he really was. Dr. Parr 
addressed in a long letter meant for the press. But 
he never printed his letter ; and, now that it is print- 
ed, what do we find? An expostulation running 
over with courtesy, forbearance and unreasonable con- 
cessions ; no sneering, no threats. So mild was Dr. 
Parr in defending outraged truth — so furious in 
avenging his wounded self-love ! 

Such was the famous attack on Hurd, in its moving 
impulse. As to its literary merit, doubtless that is 
very considerable. Perhaps the author of the * Pur- 
suits of Literature,' went too far in styling it ' astonish- 
ing and splendid.' Assuredly it is in bad taste — 
not so much for its excess of antithesis, simply con- 
sidered ; that is rightly defended by Mr. Field as a 
legitimate engine of rhetorical effects; but for the 
effort and visible straining which are often too palpably 
put forth, in finding matter suitable for loading the 
opposite scales of ihe antithetic balance. However, 
it is a jeu d' esprit of great ability, and may give 
to an English reader some notion of the Bellenden 
Preface. 35 

The other feud of this period forms a singular chap- 
ter in the secret history of books. Dr. White, the 
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Oxford Professor of Arabic, bad preacbed and pub- 
lisbed tbe Bampton lectures. Tbey were mucb ad- 
niired.3« All at once a discovery was made, tbat a 
part of tbese lectures bad been written by a Mr. Bad- 
cock, a dissenting minister, recently dead, wbo latterly 
conformed to tbe Cburcb of England. Tbis discovery 
was made tbrougb a bond for £500 given by Dr. Wbite 
to Mr. Badcock, wbicb bis sister endeavored to recover, 
and wbicb tbe Professor was weak enougb to resist. 
Tbe ground wbicb be took was plausible — tbat tbe 
bond bad been given, not for work done, but for work 
to be done. At tbe very time wben tbis affair broke 
out, Dr. Parr bappened to arrive at Oxford. Wbite 
was bis intimate Mend. But it is difficult to imagine 
a sort of conduct less reconcilable witb tbe obligations 
of friendsbip, tban tbat wbicb be adopted. Witbout 
delay, or consultation witb Professor Wbite, be avowed 
bis peremptory disbelief in Badcock' s claim, on tbe 
ground tbat be was bimself tbe contributor of a very 
considerable sbare to tbese lectures. Never did man 
do a more critical injury to a friend ; and were it not 
tbat tbe irritations of jealous vanity, witb constitutional 
incontinency of secrets, seem to bave overpowered and 
surprised bis better resolutions, we sbould be compelled 
to pronounce it perfidy. Wbatsoever belp of tbis 
nature one literary man gives to anotber, carries witb 
it an implied obligation to secrecy ; otberwise, wbat 
else results tban tbat, under tbe mask of giving a par- 
tial assistance to a Mend's literary fame, tbe writer 
bas, in fact, been fumisbing bimself witb tbe means of 
crusbing it entirely. He bas given a trifle tbat be 
migbt take away tbe wbole ; for, after sucb an expo- 
sure, a man bas credit for notbing as bis own. And 
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tliis injtiry was, as we have said, critical: coming at 
the moment of Mr. Badcock's claim, about wliich much 
doubt prevailed, and was likely to prevail, from the 
death of the only person who could ejBTectually meet 
the denial of White, Dr. Parr's claim at one and the 
same time authenticated itself and Badcock's. 

Meantime Parr's claim was a true one. Mr. Kett 
(so well known in Oxford by the name of Horse Kett, 
from his equine physiognomy) thus states the amount 
of Parr's contributions and their value : * Whether I 
consider the solidity of the argument, the comprehen- 
sion of thought, or the splendor of style, I think them, 
upon the whole, the most able and elegant parts of the 
lectures. In point of quantity they are considerable, 
as they are more than a Jifth of the whole, without 
reckoning the corrected passages. But their intrinsic 
excellence is such, that any person, with such mate- 
rials, might not only have obtained a great deal of 
present applause, but lasting fame. They are in the 
highest style of composition, as they are of a philosophi- 
cal and refined cast, and make many of the other parts 
of the lecture with which they are connected appear 
nothing more than loose and florid declamation.' 

Laborious investigations, conferences, and explana- 
tions followed ; in which, it appears to us, that Dr. 
Parr behaved with little generosity, and White with 
much duplicity. One incident is remarkable : Dr. 
Parsons, of Baliol College, one of the arbitrators or 
referees, at length withdrew himself from the service 
he had undertaken, in so pointed a manner as to con- 
vince us that he also had very considerable right of 
property in these lectures, which his honor or his kind- 
ness had obliged him to dissemble ; and that, in some 
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one of Parr's reclamations, in making which he relied 
confessedly on a very vague recollection, or a still 
vaguer discrimination of styles, he had unintentionally 
been trespassing on ground which Parsons knew to 
be his own. This is our private opinion. To the par- 
ties interested never was any literary broil so full of 
vexation.37 Cabals were fermenting in Oxford in the 
interest of White on the one hand, or of Dr. Gabriel 
of Bath on the other : the pub^c journals took up the 
affair, with their usual imperfect information : private 
characters suffered : old friendships were dissolved for- 
ever: and, finally, no party reaped either profit or 
honor from this contest for the proportions of property 
in a book, which has long since been consigned to 
oblivion by the world. 

But, after all, the worst scandal of this transaction 
settled not upon any individual so much as upon the 
professional body of divines in general. That part of 
the correspondence which got abroad, admitted the 
public painfully behind the curtain, and exhibited the 
writers concerting their parts, and arranging their 
coups-de-theatre, in a manner but little creditable to 
their sincerity. They had the air at one time of attor- 
neys, scheming to obtain a verdict for Christianity ; at 
another, of martinets, arranging the draperies of their 
costume, or of Jigur antes, attitudinizing for effect. We 
must be particularly brilliant, says White, in that part 
where we attack Gibbon. Alas ! for the ancient faith 
— the primitive devotion — that burned in the evan- 
gelists, martyrs, and reformers, in Hilarion or Paul, in 
Wycliffe or Luther ! How little room did that dlow 
for any thoughts about themselves ? Dr. Parr, how- 
ever, was no party to this huckstering traffic of devo- 
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tional feeling, or this manufacture of spiritual thunder. 
Hypocrisy was not his failing : whatever were his 
religious opinions, his feelings of devotion were thor- 
oughly sincere. But he suflfered from the connection 
in which his name appeared; and, as regarded the 
duties of a friend, his character has suffered in this 
transaction permanently, from his own indiscretions, 
and the infirmity of his too ungenerous vanity. 

To sum up Dr. Parr's pretensions as a man of let- 
ters, we have already sufficiently acknowledged that 
his talents were splendid, and fitted, under suitable 
guidance, to have produced a more brilliant impression 
on his own age than they really did, and a more lasting 
one on the next age than they ever will. In his lifetime, 
it is true, that the applauses of his many pupils, and 
his great political friends, to a certain extent, made up 
for all deficiencies on his own part ; but now, when 
these vicarious props are withdrawn, the disproportion 
is enormous, and hereafter will appear to be more so, 
between the talents that he possessed and the effects 
that he accomplished. This result is imputable, in 
part, to his own want of exertion, and the indolence 
'with which he shrank from undertaking any labor of 
great compass or research, the very best of his per- 
formances being mere velitations, skirmishes, or aca- 
demic exercises ; and in part, also, it is imputable to a 
cause less open to moral reproach, viz. the comparative 
poverty of his philosophic understanding, between 
which and his talents there was no equilibrium. He 
gave a bright and gaudy coloring to truths which were 
too often trite, mean, or i^elf-evident. And the im- 
pression was ineradicable in a keen observer's mind, of 
a perpetual swell, glitter, and fSalse inflation, beyond the 
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occasion, and without a corresponding activity or power 
of thought. His architecture was barbaresque — rich 
in decoration, colossal in proportions, but unsjrmmet- 
rical, and reposing on no massy foundations. It is 
very possible, and not uncommon, to have a poor 
understanding combined with fine talents. We do not 
say that Dr. Parr's understanding was a poor one ; but 
it was not emphatically a fine one, not habitually pro- 
found, not philosophically subtle. Unquestionably it 
was mismatched, in point of natural vigor, with his 
talents — that is, his powers of giving effect to his 
thoughts, and realizing his conceptions. The splendors 
of Burke, yoked as they were, with the very finest — 
subtlest — and most combining intellect, that ever yet 
has been applied to political philosophy, awoke no 
sense of disparity or false balance in his powers. But 
in the case of Parr, we feel that, having once tasted 
the luxury of his periodic sentences, with their ample 
volume of sound and self-revolving rhy thmus — having 
enjoyed his artful antithesis, and solemn antilibration 
of cadences — we have had the cream of his peculiar 
excellencies, and may exclaim with Juvenal, Venimus ad 
summumfortuTKB, or with Romeo, that it is time to be 
gone, because ' the sport is at the best.' 

As to that other cause, which co-operated to the 
effect we have been stating. Parr's indolence, or un- 
persevering industry — his excuse was the less, that his 
stomach was as strong as the shield of Telamonian 
Ajax, and his spirits, even under attacks of illness, 
were indomitable, and (as he himself styles them) 
' lion spirits.' Heavens ! what an advantage in that 
temperament above the general condition of literary 
men ! Coleridge, for example, struggling with the 
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ravages of opium, for the last thirt^r years, and with 
the res angusla domi, in a degree never known to Parr, 
has contrived to priat a dozen octavo volumes. And 
were all his contributions to the Morning Post and 
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and a Cbristian, in that eternal war wluch exists be- 
tween ignorance and truth, between the world and 
pure religion ; that his knowledge and the sweat of his 
brow have been laid out upon palaces of ice, incapable 
of surviving the immediate atmosphere under which they 
arose, and dissolving with the first revolution of the sea- 
sons, rather than upon the massy Roman masonry that 
might have sustained his influence to a distant posterity. 
This may seem his misfortune, but then it was a mis- 
fortune to have been foreseen. And, for the more 
intrinsic qualities of his works, it will be recorded in 
their very fate that, if their execution was sometimes 
such as to challenge a permanent interest, their matter 
was unable to support so great a distinction ; and that 
perhaps, of all known works, they are best fitted to 
illustrate the critical objection of materiem super ahat 
opus ; and finally with regard to their author, that 
hardly any writer of age so mature, of education so 
regular, and of pursuits so solemn and professional, 
had derived his subjects from occasions so ephemeral, 
or his excitement from motives so personal. 

It remains that we should speak of Dr. Parr as a 
politician and as a divine : and fortunately the trans- 
scendent character of the facts will bring those in- 
quests within the range of a short trial and a self- 
evident verdict. 

First, as a politician. The French Revolution found 
Dr. Parr a Jacobin ; founds we say, not made. Of 
this there is abundant presumption. To give his vote 
for Wilkes, he faced a situation of considerable risk ; 
he was unwigged, and probably saved his life by 
escaping through a back window to his horse. Con- 
sidering that he was then the Reverend Samuel Parr, 
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this argued no trivial sympathy with the seditious 
agitator. It is true that a constitutional question was 
at issue in the case of Wilkes's expulsion ; but it does 
not appear that Parr gave his countenance to Wilkes 
the purist of the constitution, so much as Wilkes the 
demagogue ; and loved him upon the principle laid 
down by Junius, viz. * so long as he was a thorn in the 
king's side.' Besides right or wrong in politics, ought 
an impure scoffer like Wilkes, notoriously the author 
of a most scandalous and obscene parody, to have com- 
manded the volunteer and ardent support of a clergy- 
man ? Was this decent ? Such, however, were Parr's 
earliest attachments, and such the leonine ardor with 
which he displayed them; In a better cause we should 
have admired his courage ; for he seems to have been 
resolved to go to Brentford, though there had been 
* as many devils there as tiles upon the roof.' 

Well, in the fulness of time came the French Revo- 
lution. The first persons to sing public paeans of 
congratulation in this country were the dissenters of 
Birmingham — moving under the domineering influence 
of Dr. Priestley. What followed is known to all whose 
recollections stretch back to those tumultuous days. 
Dr. Priestley's house was stormed and sacked by the 
Birmingham mob ; his philosophical apparatus (as a 
private one, matchless) destroyed ; his papers, letters, 
philosophical MSS. scattered to the four winds ; and 
the angry philosopher himself, by a fierce levanter of 
indignation driven westwards to America. These 
scenes passed in too close neighborhood to Dr. Parr, 
for a temper so combustible as his to escape kindling 
at the flame of party fury. We may be sure also, 
that he took the side of Priestlev : to the extent of 
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pity for his misfortunes, all good men did so ; but as 
an approver of the conduct which provoked these mis- 
fortunes, we may almost venture to say that, amongst 
the fifteen thousand clergymen of the Church of Eng- 
land, Dr. Parr stood altogether alone. Every man of 
sober mind, whilst he commiserated Dr. Priestley as 
an unfortunate man, and esteemed him as a very in- 
genious one, could view him in no other light than as 
the victim of his own folly and misguided passions. 
Political frenzy had prompted him to acts of defiance 
against a mob as fanatical in one direction as himself 
in another; with this dijfference, however, that their 
fanaticism pointed to a very much more seasonable 
policy than the fanaticism of the celebrated experimen- 
talist. The mob had retorted as an insulted and 
irritated mob are likely to retort. They, who play at 
bowls, must expect rubbers. And Dr. Parr, by mix- 
ing in the game, wantonly drew upon himself a par- 
ticipation in the danger — or at least a participation 
in the terror; for, after all, he seems to have been 
more frightened than seriously hurt. Great was 
his panic ; schooled by Dr. Priestley's losses, he sent 
off" his books hastily to Oxford. They suffered from 
the hasty removal ; and at Oxford, where they were 
indifferently sheltered, they suffered still more. This 
lesson might have done him good service, had his 
temper allowed him to profit by it. But neither fear 
nor interest could ever check his fanaticism. With 
such a temper we may suppose that he was blinded to 
all sense of his own errors by the dazzling light with 
which his anger invested the errors of the opposite 
party. At an after period, the Doctor's cries ascended 
to heaven in print against the mob and their criminal 
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politics. Yet such is the temper of this world — that, 
if a grave philosopher, by shaking his fist, and other 
acts of bravado, should happen to provoke a company 
of unlucky boys to reply with a shower of stones, peo- 
ple in general suffer their resentment to settle upon 
the philosopher for his wanton provocation, rather than 
on the boys for that lapidary style of retort in which 
their skill naturally expresses itself. 

This affair, taken singly, being mixed up with con- 
siderations of person and neighborhood, might, after 
all, but indifferently represent the condition of Dr. 
Parr's politics. Other ebullitions of his feelings about 
the same period were less equivocal. On Mr. Burke, 
for the crime of writing his memorable book on the 
French Revolution, he inflicted the whimsical punish- 
ment of inverting his portrait — that is, suspending it 
with the head downwards. The insolent tyranny of 
this act is remarkable. Mr. Burke had held up his 
* protesting hand ' against the Revolution ; and he, if 
ever any man, upon any question, had explained the 
philosophic grounds of his protest. It seemed, there- 
fore, that, with or without reasons, no dissent was 
tolerated from Dr. Parr's views. For, as to Mr. 
Burke's vehemence, it was no more than the natural 
warmth of sincerity. Precisely the same sentence of 
degradation, we believe, was executed upon Mr. Wind- 
ham, and for the same offence. This was intelligible, 
and equity, if not justice. Equal acts merited equal 
treatment. But in a third case the same degradation, 
by greatly extending the construction of guilt, war- 
ranted much larger inferences against Dr. Parr's mo- 
tives. This third criminal was Paley ; on his portrait, 
also, sentence of inversion was passed and executed. 
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and for years it hung at Hatton in tliat position. 
"What then had been Paley's crime ? Audi f acinus 
majoris aholla ; he had literally been guilty of writing 
Reasons for Contentment, The title explains its ob- 
ject. At a crisis of universal political irritation, when 
Paine* s works and the French Revolution had diffused 
a spirit of change, and the indefeasible evils of poverty 
were made handles of disaffection — being charged 
upon the institutions of the land, Dr. Paley had 
exerted himself to dissipate all delusions, to rouse the 
ignorant to a sense of the awful blessings which they 
enjoyed under equal laws administered by a popular 
government, and thus to save them as well from secret 
discontents as from publicly lending themselves to the 
purposes of designing incendiaries. This was the ser- 
vice which he did, or attempted ; and for this only, 
neither more nor less, he incurred the wrath of Parr ; 
we may add that he was never forgiven. The follow- 
ing record of his feelings, in regard to Paley, he left 
behind him for publication : — 'I never thought Paley 
an honest man ; he had great sagacity, wit, and science ; 
some good humor ; but he was vain, inconsistent,* 
[odd objections to come from Samuel Parr :] 'he was 
also, it appears . . . . ' [i. e. something too bad for 
Parr's executors to print,] ' and selfish.' 

No one fact can better illustrate the furious disaffec- 
tion of Dr. Parr. Simply because a man applied his 
great talents to a purpose of the highest charity, which 
could no otherwise serve the existing ministers even 
remotely and mediately, than by first of all serving 
many thousands of his humble countrymen directly 
and essentially, he became with Dr. Parr a marked 
man. After this it will not be surprising that even 
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the Whiggish correspondents of Parr found occasion 
to remind him that England was not the counfery in 
sober sadness which it suited their party tactics to 
represent; that he was interpreting too literally the 
violences of their public polemics ; and that England 
did in fact continue to be, what she had so long been 
esteemed by all the world, except her eternal enemies, 
the ark to which were confided the dearest interests of 
man. 

In 1794, war had begun to rage ; the revolutionary 
frenzy had produced its bloodiest excesses ; the gloom 
had terrifically deepened ; and the French reign of 
terror, by a very natural re-action on all the rest of 
Europe, produced a corresponding system of vigilance 
and coercion in all regular governments, which must 
now be admitted to have been too harsh and despotic, 
if viewed apart from the extremities of the occasion. 
Upon questions, which depend for their adjudication 
upon the particular estimate which is taken of the im- 
pending dangers, there is room for great latitude of 
opinion amongst honest men. Constitutionally, and 
from mere differences of bodily temperament, men of 
the sanest judgments take radically different views of 
the very broadest cases that can arise ; and starting as 
he did from Whiggish principles. Dr. Parr is entitled 
to a large indulgence in his construction and valuation 
of Mr. Pittas policy. We can allow, therefore, most 
readily for the fervor of interest which he took, not 
merely as a private friend to some of the parties con- 
cerned, but also as a politician, in the state trials 
which occurred at that period. For poor Gerrald, as 
a splendid pupil of his own, as an unfortunate man 
betrayed into calamity by generous enthusiasm, and as 
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a martyr of most disinterested indiscretions, he was 
entitled to feel the very warmest concern. We our- 
selves, of principles so adverse to Dr. Parr's, are of 
opinion that Gerrald was most harshly, nay, unconsti- 
tutionally, treated. He was tried under a superan- 
nuated law of Scotland, which had arisen out of 
another condition of things, and was never meant for 
our times ; it was a mere accident that such a law 
should be unrepealed ; and a verdict was obtained 
against him that the rest of the empire could not have 
countenanced. This was a case beyond any other to 
merit a pardon, even to the view of those who thought 
Mr. Gerrald a turbulent democrat, since undoubtedly 
the verdict was in some measure obtained surrepti- 
tiously. Conduct that, on one side the Border, was 
punishable with transportation ; on the other, \vas con- 
fessedly, at the very utmost, a misdemeanor. Under 
these circumstances, to have enforced the sentence, and 
to have thrown a man of genius and a scholar into the 
society of ruffians, and the very refuse of jails — was 
doubtless a harsh course. Warmth, therefore, and 
earnestness might be expected from Dr. Parr, in behalf 
of his unhappy friend. But nothing short of childish 
defect of self-government, coidd have allowed Dr. 
Parr to insult the very person tq whom he looked for 
a mitigation of the sentence. Yet this he did. Writ- 
ing to Mr. Windham, as Secretary of State, for the 
exertion of his influence with Mr. Pitt, he told him 
with a bullying air that Mr. Gerrald was as able a 
man as Mr. Pitt, and a great deal more learned. 
What followed ? Mr. Windham had been acquainted 
with the Doctor, and was the very man to have felt for 
the peculiar hardship of Mr, Gerrald's case. But of 
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on application in this spirit he coutd not allow himself 
to take any favorable notice ; a. fonnal official answer 
was returued; and Mr. Gerrald's sentence waa per- 
mitted to take its coutae. From this ive infer, that 
Dr. Part's political enthusiasm had then risen to the 
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one heart and one soul, it was the British nation in the 
spring of 1803. A poet, who had deeply protested 
against the first French war, at this crisis, exclaimed, 
addressing the men of Kent — 

' W« oZi are with you now from shore to shore ! ' 
No need of sagacity at this time : blind instinct was 
sufficient to develope the views of the Consular govern- 
ment, and to appreciate the one sole policy which cir- 
cumstances commanded. And here it was the Whigs 
(we mean the Whigs in Parliament) lost themselves, 
and riveted that national distrust which had first com- 
menced with the schism in the Whig Club. They 
would not change their tone ; they would not open 
their eyes to the new state of things ; but continued 
to palliat;<3 the worst atrocities of the enemy, and to 
prophesy a long heritage of shame and defeat for our- 
selves. At that period it was many times remarked, 
that the long habit of expressing sympathy with the 
national foes, insensibly moulded the feelings of the 
Opposition to a tone of bitterness against a nation that 
spumed their abject counsels, and of too evident mor- 
tification at the spectacle of our military triumphs. To 
prophecy evil is an unwise course for any man ; it gives 
his vanity, and perhaps his personal enmities, an inter- 
est in the national disasters, and at all events disturbs 
the strength of his patriotic sympathies. Strange as it 
may sound, there have been Englishmen to whom it 
was thought necessary by their families cautiously to 
break the shock of the great news of Waterloo, so vio- 
lent was the grief anticipated at the final prostration of 
their idol. We could mention one man, well-known 
in his day as a miscellaneous author, and not an una- 
miable man (though a coxcomb) in his character of 
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literary patron, who, being accidentally at a dinner 
party on the day when that mighty catastrophe reached 
Norfolk, was kept in ignorance of the news by an ar- 
rangement concerted separately with each of the guests 
as he arrived ; it was understood that this precaution 
was requisite to insure his attendance at dinner. 

No such case ever has occurred in France. The 
martial successes of France in the days of Louis XIV., 
when the unhappy Palatinate was given up to desola* 
tion, obtained the cordial sympathy of the whole people, 
no less than the still more atrocious acts of Napoleon. 
No excess of profligacy and injustice has ever damped 
the unity of patriotic joy amongst the French : no 
sanctity of defensive warfare has ever availed to insure 
it amongst the English. And, generally, this may ex- 
press no more than that freedom of thought amongst 
ourselves, which presents all public topics under every 
variety of phasis. But as there are cases in morals 
upon which good feeling precludes all variety of judg- 
ment, so in politics there are rare crises upon which the 
good and evil of posterity so essentially depend, and, 
above. all, which touch national honor in so capital a 
point, that any diversity of feeling is irreconcilable 
with just moral feeling. Absolute conformity is re- 
quired to the national policy, and no toleration exists 
for dissenters of any class. 

Such a case existed from 1803 to 1815, and more 
eminently than ever before in the history of mankind. 
What was Dr. Parr's behavior ? We shall not go into 
it at length : to see a good man wandering so griev- 
ously from the path of his clear duty, is afflicting ; and 
a few instances will tell in what channel his feelings 
ran. In the spring of 1814, when all Christendom 
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was exulting in tbe approaching destruction of the 
destroyer. Dr. Parr writes thus to Mr. Coke : — * My 
indignation at the English government, as the real and 
implacable disturbers of the peace of Europe, increases 
daily and hourly ; and from that malignant spirit 
which began to act in 1 793, and is now reinforced by 
the accession of such an auxiliary as the Prince Regent, 
I forbode the most disastrous consequences. My fear 
is, that the allies will be overruled by the earnestness, 
or cajoled by the bribes, of the Prince Regent and his 
minions.' So then, upon this view of things, Jena, 
Austerlitz, Borodino — the outrages upon Spain, Por- 
tugal, Germany, Russia, were not French, but British 
acts. But patience ! 

In what way it was that Dr. Parr received the 
Waterloo news, we learn from no express record ; but 
indirectly, we can easily collect it. About two months 
before that battle, he anticipated such an event as what 
was most to be abominated. The horizon already 
reddened with the dawn of that coming retribution — 
already it was believed that to England, in reward of 
her matchless perseverance, would be assigned the ex- 
terminating sword, and Dr. Parr — sharing the belief, 
but abjuring the moral hopes of the time — sickens at 
the prospect. Worse than this we cannot say of any 
man. We may add, however, that his condition of 
feeling on these subjects continued pretty uniform. 
He wrote violently against assassination, and the ex- 
ception often urged in favor of t}Tannicide. But how 
exclusively the benefit of even this doctrine was applied 
to our enemy, may be judged by this : — Mr. Percival 
was murdered by a man whom he did not know by 
sight ; Dr. Parr's attention is attracted by no one con- 
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sideration but the excuses whicb migbt be offered for 
the assassin. The Due de Berri is murdered witbout 
even the sbadow of a provocation; Dr. Parr assures 
bis correspondent tbat be [not tbe murderer, as one 
would naturally wish to understand tbe passage, but 
tbe murdered prince] was a * vulgar ruffian.' Again, 
as anotber illustration of bis fanatic violence, Mr. Hone 
publishes parodies on tbe Scriptures ; as a politician 
after bis own beart, though in a conscious opposition 
to the decorums of bis sacred profession, and to bis 
own sincere reverence for religion, Dr. Parr encourages 
and sanctions him by a money subscription. And we 
iind the Duke of Bedford, who forfeited tbe distinction 
of representing his sovereign in bis own county, solely 
by a participation in tbe same expression of approba- 
tion, directly justifjring his conduct (upon which in 
some views he felt a doubt), by Dr. Parr's example. 
We migbt accumulate many more examples, but 
enough is here cited to show, that, as a politician. Dr. • 
Parr stood aloof from bis country in the hour of her 
most memorable trials, and dishonored his gray hairs 
by absolute fanaticism, that lost sight finally even of 
bis religious principles. 

This leads us to the view of Dr. Parr as a divine, 
in which it had been our intention to show tbat 
in every part of his life he allowed tbe principles of 
his theology to be biassed by bis political prejudi- 
ces. Dissenters of all classes were welcome to him, 
whether their dissent began originally upon religious 
or political views, because in any case it terminated in 
hostility to the State. Upon examining Dr. Parr's 
sermons, we find too little of a regular chain or sys- 
tem of religious principles to sustain the review which 
26* 
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we meditated: and of the correspondence yet pub- 
lished, too small a part turns upon religious questions 
to do much in supplying this defect. We shall 
content ourselres for the present, therefore, with 
observing that, whilst he dwelt with ludicrous self- 
congratulation upon the support he gave to orthodoxy 
in the purest trifles, he really betrayed the interests 
of his church in its two capital interests, as against 
the Roman Catholics on the one hand, and the Socini- 
ans on the other. Long and labored were his plead- 
ings for the Roman Catholics, and for the relaxation 
of the penal laws against them, in his notes upon Mr. 
Fox's History ; and on the other hand he attacked 
the Archbishop of Dublin, otherwise a friend and 
admirer, in a rancorous tone, for denying the title of 
Christianity (in which denial he is countenanced by 
many a score of learned and pious men) to Socinian- 
ism. Finally, he left for posthumous publication, a 
printed record of his dissatisfaction with Anti-Socinian 
and Anti-Arian arguments ; and he has left repeated 
evidence, apart from his known leaning to Socinian 
views, that he had not in any stage of his life adopted 
any system at all which coidd properly class him with 
the believers in the Trinity. 

Dr. Parr in one point showed himself superior to a 
popular error : even Archbishop Laud, but more mem- 
orably another Primate (Wake) of the following cen- 
tury, had fallen into the weakness of supposing that 
the English church and the Gallican could terminate 
their differences as if by a compact of mutual conces- 
sion. But no treaty of politics could restore the real 
' Catholic unity ; ' no remedy could in that way be 
applied to the evils of schism in the Christian church. 
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Towns and territory may be the subject of cession, 
but not truth. And of this Dr. Parr was fully sensi- 
ble. Yet in other aspects of the same weak passion 
for a hollow name of peace, Dr. Parr was often as 
blind as others. Pity that he had not more uniformly 
remembered the spirit of a maxim which he some- 
times quoted from Grotius — that he so loved peace 
as not to sacrifice the truth. He persuaded himself 
often that the differences of men in religious matters 
were in a large proportion verbal ; a common, a very 
common, but a very shallow maxim. On the contrary, 
from our earliest days we have remarked, that for one 
verbal dispute which passes for a real one, there are 
ten disputes turning upon things which are generally 
dismissed as verbal. ' Tu Jis,^ says Boileau, 

* Tu fis dans une guerre si triste et si longue, 
Perir tont de Chretiens — martyrs d*une diphihongue. 

Martyrs of a diphthong ! Yes. But Boileau, as much 
as anybody, maintained that this single diphthong was 
the occasion that the church ' sentit — trembler la 
verite Chretienne ;' the whole peculiar truth of Chris- 
tianity reposed upon that one diphthong — for it made 
the whole difference between the Catholic 6,mo«§io? and 
the Arian 6uoioaiag : so mighty are the differences which 
may be caused, not by a word only, but even by a syl- 
lable ; and so truly did Boileau, therefore, characterize 
even that as ' une sillabe impiV (Sat. xii.) 

We have questioned the systematic perfection — the 
orbicularity (so to speak) of Dr. Parr's classical knowl- \ 

edge. Much more certainly might we question the ; 

coherency, as a whole, of his divinity. What he j 

adopted in this department was taken up casually and I 
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independently : his theology was not the fruit of labo- 
rious investigation at the fountain-heads. They were 
gleaned here and there, separately, by fragments, from 
chance authors, and not finally fused or harmonized. 

Finally, and as the sum of our appreciation, we 
should say, that, speaking of him as a moral being. Dr. 
Parr was a good and conscientious man, but (in a de- 
gree, which sometimes made him not a good man) the 
mere football of passion. As an amiable man, we must 
add that, by the testimony of his best friend, he was a 
domestic nuisance ; he also, as well as his father, says 
Dr. Johnstone, was ' the tyrant of the fireside.* As a 
scholar, he was brilliant ; but he consumed his power 
in agonistic displays, and has left no adequate monu- 
ment of his powers. As a politician, he sank his pa- 
triotism in the spirit of a partisan ; and forgot to be an 
Englishman, in his fanaticism for the ultra Whigs. 
And, last of all, as a divine, for the sake of those sec- 
taries whom charity enjoined him to tolerate, he be- 
trayed that church which it was his holiest duty to 
defend. 



NOTE. 



The errors of the press, and the errors of the redacteur hun- 
self, are Tery serious in Dr. Johnstone's large and costly work. 
Let us take the liberty of counselling him, if from Tories he will 
accept counsel, to change the whole form of his labors — in Ger- 
man phrase to reproduce them in an umbearbeitung, or thorough 
recast on the following plan, as soon as ever the sale of the 
nresent arrangement shall have been sufficient to warrant him in 

'ng so. Complying with this or some similar proposal, he 
at once consult Dr. Parr's interests as a man of letters, and 
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inll do that service to EctioUrB which (hey hn-re almost a rigU to 
demand or him, Firat of all, let the Mrwons be dismUsed ; 
the; load the edition, and bang heaviljr apoD its circulation, with 
no apparent benefit of an; liind ; none of tliem hnve t\er been 
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therefore, let the new edition stand ; reprint all Dr. Parr's crit- 
ical tracts, essays, or fragments, and of course, not omitting (as 
Dr. Johnstone has done, with no intelligible explanation, toI. L 
p. 543), the long investigation of the word sublime (already 
much abridged by Dugald Stewart), nor the Tarioos reviews of 
classical works contributed to literary journals by Dr. P. when 
they happen to be of any Talue.* Even the letters, when they 
discuss critical questions, should be detached from the main body 
of miscellaneous correspondence, and united by way of appendix 
to the rest of the critical matter. Points of criticism, it is true, 
in the letters, are rarely insulated from other matter, which 
would become irrelevant in its new situation ; but this objection 
might be met by confining the extracts strictly to those passages 
which are critical, and printing them as so many separate no- 
tices or memoranda — under the title of Advertaria, This would 
be accumulated in one large volume, which, by means of a sep- 
arate title-page, might be sold as a distinct work ; and, by 
means of a general one, might also take its place as one section 
of Dr. Parr's general works. These would perhaps compose two 
more volumes, each offering the same recommendation to sep- 
arate purchasers — one being made up of the very elite of his 
essays on political or moral subjects, the other of his rhetorical 
bravuras. 

* We My this, because the review of Combers Horace, which Dr. John- 
stone hiu published, is ehiefl/ oecupied with triflinf typographical minutie \ 
the obscura diligentia of the corrections in quite unworthy of a •cbolar'k 
pen, and unprofiuible to any class of readers. 
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Note 1. Page 146. 

One of Dr. Parr's biographers argues that this tobriqwt had 
no foundation in fact, the Doctor not being either by birth or 
residence a denizen of this great officina for the arts of imitatiye 
and counterfeit manufacture. But the truth is, that he had suf- 
ficiently connected himself with Birmingham in the public mind, 
by his pointed intercourse with the Dissenters of that town, and 
by the known proximity to Birmingham of his common and 
favorite residence, to furnish a very plausible basis to a cogno- 
men that was otherwise specially fitted to express the relations 
of his sfyle and quality of thinking to those of Johnson. 

Note 2. Page 151. 

Boswell has recorded the remarkably distinct and elegant 
articulation and intonation of Johnson's English. 

Note 8. Page 155. 

Lord WeUesley has been charged with a foible of the same 
kind ; how truly, we know not. More than one person of credit 
assured us, some six-and-twenty years ago, that at his levees, 
when (Governor-General of India, he was gratified, as by a deli- 
cate stroke of homage, upon occasionally seeing people throw 
their eyes to the ground — dazzled, as it were, by the effulgent 
lustre of his. This is possible ; at the same time we cannot but 
acknowledge that our faith in the story was in some slight degree 
shaken by finding the same foppery attributed (on tradition, 
however,) to Augustus Cassar, in the Memoirs of Suetonius. 

Note 4. Page 160. 

Those who carry a spirit of distinguishing refinement into their 
classifications of the various qualities of conversation, may remark 
one peculiar feature in £dmund Burke's style of talking, which 
ooQtra-distinguished it from Dr. Johnson's : it grew — one sen- 
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tence was the rebound of another — one thought rose upon the 
suggestion of something which went before. Burke's motion, 
therefore, was all a going forward. Johnson's, on the other 
hand, was purely regressive and analytic. That thought which 
he began with, contained, by involution, the whole of what he 
brought forth. The two styles of conversation corresponded to 
the two theories of generation, — one (Johnson's) to the theory 
of Preformation (or Evolution), — the other (Burke's) to the 
theory of EpigenesU, 

Note 6. Page 166. 

Br. Parr's casuistry for regulating his practice in the case of 
his being called upon to read occasional forms of prayer, procla- 
mations, &c., which he did not approve as a politician (and ob- 
serve, he never did approve them) was this : read he must, was 
his doctrine ; thus far he was bound to dutiful ^bmission. Pas^ 
sive obedience was an unconditional duty, but not active. Now 
It would be an active obedience to read with proper emphasis and 
decorum. Therefore everybody sees the logical necessity of read- 
ing it into a farce, making grimaces, * inflicting one's eye,' and 
in all ways keeping up the jest with the congregation. Was not 
this the boy for Ignatius Loyola ? 

Note 6. Page 169. 

Had Mr. Fox lived a little longer, the current belief is, that 
he would have raised Dr. Parr to the mitre ; and had the Doctor 
himself survived to November of this present year. Lord Grey 
would perhaps have tried his earliest functions in that line 
upon him. 

NoTB 7. Page 171. 

We shall have an opportunity farther on of showing what was 
Parr's conduct to the church of which he professed himself a 
member, and in what sense he could be said to have betrayed it. 
At present we shall protect ourselves from misconstruction, by 
saying that his want of fidelity to the rights and interests of the 
church was not deliberate or systematic ; in this, as in other 
things, he acted from passion — often from caprice. He would 
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allow only this or tliat doctrine of the church to be defended ; he 
would ruinously limit the grounds of defence ; and on these great 
questions, he gave way to the same rank personal partialities, 
which, in the management of a school, had attracted the notice, 
and challenged the disrespect, of boys. 

NoTB 8. Page 178. 

Page 807, vol. L — The Doctor adds — 'As in the lives of 
us all.* But, besides that this addition defeats the whole mean- 
ing of his own emphasis on the word hU, it is not true that men 
generally yield to passion in their political or public lives. Having 
adopted a party, they adhere to it ; generally for good and for- 
ever. And the passions, which occasionally govern them, are 
the passions of their party — not their own separate impulses as 
individuals. 

Note 9. Page 181. 

Even that was possibly barbed in some of its consequences to 
Parr, by his own imprudence. The widow (his stepmother) is 
said to have injured Parr by her rapacity. But, if so. Parr had 
certainly himself laid the foundation of an early hatred between 
them, by refusing to lay aside his mourning for his own mother, 
on the marriage day of this second Mrs. Parr with his father. 
We do not much quarrel with his conduct on that occasion, con- 
sidering his age (sixteen) and the relation of her for whom he 
mourned. But still the act was characteristic of the man, and 
led to its natural results. 

Note 10. Page 184. i 

I 
Laying together all the incidents of that time, it is scarcely ' 

possible to doubt that Parr conducted himself with great impro- 
priety. Benjamin Heath neither answered the letter in which 
Parr attempted to clear himself from the charge of exoiting the 
boys of Harrow to insurrection against Heath's authority, nor 
did he so much as leave his card at Stanmore, in acknowledg- 
ment of Parr's call upon him. As to Mr. Smith, the rector, 
celebrated for his wit and ability, the early associate of Johnson 
and Garrick, from being * the warmest of Parr's friends,* (such 
VOL. n. 26 
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is Mr. Roderick's l&ngaage,) he soon become cool, and finalfy 
ceased to speak. Mr. Roderick does not acquit his friend of the 
chief blame in this rapture. 

NoTi 11. Page 184. 

Dr. Johnstone, however, speaking of the pamphlet as a compo- 
sition, discovers in it * all the peculiarities of Parr's style — its 
vigor, its vehemence, its clearness,' its et cetera, et cetera ; and 
lastly, its < splendid imagery : ' and obviously, by way of a speci- 
men of this last quality, he quotes the following most puerile 
rhetoric ; * I had arrayed myself in a panoply of the trustiest 
armor — in the breast-plate of innocence, the shield of the law, 
the sword of indignation, and tiie helmet of intrepidity. When I 
first entered the lists against .these hardy combatants, I deter- 
mined to t^row away the scabbard,' and so forth. The sword of 
indignation ! Birch-rod he surely means. However, we must 
think, that the bombs of contempt, and the mortars of criticism, 
ought to open upon any person above the age of eight years who 
could write such stilted ftistian. 

Note 12. Page 185. 

By TMTidian, we here mean the month which exactly bisected 
Ids life. Dr. Parr lived about eleven months less than eighty 
years ; and he was about two months more than forty when he 
came to live at Hatton. 

NoTB 13. Page 189. 

Parr's extreme and well-merited unpopularity with an order 
whom he had, through life, sneered at and misrepresented, is a 
little disguised to common readers by the fact, that he corres- 
ponds with more than one bishop on terms of friendship and 
confidence. But this arose, generally speaking, in later life, 
when early school-fellows and pupils of his own, in several 
instances were raised to the mitre. 

NoTB 14. Page 201. 

As disputing with a Prince of Wales is something rarer even 
than waltzing with a Lord Chancellor, or smoking a cigar with 
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the Pope, — tilings which haye been done, howeyer, — we sup- 
pose it may entertain our readers to see the rest of the discussion; 
especiallj as it concerns two persons eminent in their day, and 
one of them still interesting to our literature : — 

* As I knew them both so intimately, (replied the Prince,) you 
will not deny, that I had the power of more accurately apprecia- 
ting their respective merits than you can have had. In their 
manner of teaching, you may judge of my estimation of Mark- 
ham's superiority — his natural dignity and authority, compared 
with the Bishop of Worcester's smoothness and softness, and I 
now add, (with proper submission to your authority on such a 
subject,) his experience as a schoolmaster, and his better scholar- 
ship.' — * Sir, (said Parr,) your Royal Highness began this con- 
Tersation ; and, if you permit it to go on, must tolerate a very 
different inference.* — * Gk) on, (said the Prince ;) I declare that 
Markham imderstood Greek better than Hurd ; for, when I read 
Homer, and hesitated about a word, Markham immediately ex- 
plained it, and then we went on ; but, when I hesitated with 
Hurd, he always referred me to the dictionary ; I therefore 
conclude he wanted to be informed himself.' — *Sir, (replied 
Parr,) I venture to differ from your Royal Highness's conclusion. 
I am myself a schoolmaster ; and I think that Dr. Hurd pursued 
the right method, and that Dr. Markham failed in his duty. 
Hurd desired your Royal Highness to find the word in the lexi- 
con, not because he did not know it, but because he wished you 
to find by search, and learn it thoroughly. Dr. Hurd was not 
eminent as a scholar ; but it is not likely that he would have 
presumed to teach your Royal Highness, without knowing the 
lesson himself.' — * Have you not changed your opinion of Dr. 
Hurd ? ' exclaimed the Prince. ' I have read a work in which 
you attack him fiercely.' — * Yes, sir, I attacked him on one point 
which I thought important to letters ; and I summoned the whole 
force of my mind, and took every possible pains to do it well ; 
for I consider Hurd to be a great man. He is celebrated as such 
by foreign critics, who appreciate justly his wonderful acuteness, 
sagacity, and dexterity, in doing what he has done with his small 
stock .of learning. There is no comparison, in my opinion, be- 
tween Markham and Hurd as men of talents. Markham was a 
pompous schoolmaster — Hurd was a stiff and cold, but a correct 
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gentleman. Markham was at the head of a great school, then of 
a great college, and finally became an archbishop. In all these 
stations he had trumpeters of his fame, who called him great, 
though he published one concio only, which has already sunk 
into oblivion. From a farm-house and village school, Hurd 
emerged, the friend of Gray, and a circle of distinguished men. 
While fellow of a small college, he sent out works praised by 
foreign critics, and not despised by our own scholars. He en- 
riched his understanding by study, and sent from the obscurity 
of a country village, a book, sir, which your royal father is said 
to have declared made him a bishop. He made himself unpopular 
in his own profession by the defence of a fantastical system. He 
had decriers ; he had no trumpeters ; he was great in and by 
himself ; and perhaps, sir, a portion of that power and adroit- 
ness, you have manifested in this debate, might have been owing 
to him.' — Fox, when the prince was gone, exclaimed in his high 
tone of voice, * He thought he had caught you ! but he caught a 
Tartar.' 

In the last words only, Parr seems to have remembered that 
he was addressing a prince ; in what he said of Hurd's Greek 
scholarship, and motive of referring the prince to the lexicon, 
though probably wrong as to the matter of fiict, he might be 
right as to the principle ; and at least he was there talking on 
a point of his own profession, which he might be presumed to 
understand better than the rest of the company. But who can 
forbear smiling, and thinking of the professor who lectured Han- 
nibal on the art of war at that passage, where Parr, addressing 
the Prince of Wales, undertakes to characterize Hurd's preten- 
sions as a gentleman ? 

Note 15. Page 203. 

Johnson had many of the elements to the composition of a gen- 
tleman in a very high degree, though it is true that these were 
all neutralized, at times, by some one overmastering prejudice or 
disgust. His silent acquiescence in the royal praise, and the 
reason on which he justified his acquiescence — that it did not 
become him to bandy compliments with his Sovereign, is in the 
finest spirit of high breeding, and reminds us of a similar test of 
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gentlemanly feeling, applied to the English Ambassador bj the 
Begent Duke of Orleans. 

NoTB 16. Page 212. 

< The Doctor begged me one morning to take him into S. P.'s 
belfry. Secure from interruption, he proceeded with his intended 
object, which was, to raise and full (pull ?) scientifically the tenth 
or largest bell. He set to work in silent, solemn formality. It 
took some time, I suppose a full quarter of an hour ; for there 
was the raising, the full funereal toll, and the regular toll. 
When it was over, he stalked about the belfry in much pom- 
posity. On recomposing himself, he looked at me with a smile, 
and said, ** There, what think you of that ? " He was evidently 
Tery proud of the effort* In a Greek character of Dr. Parr by 
Sir William Jones, among the xst^utjXta of his Royal Highness the 
Duke of Sussex, neither the bell-ringing nor the ox-massacreing 
is overlooked ; * xal to oXov xojSojritttv dvvarbg^ xal naQorofiutttv, 
ai dtaxivetVj xal tavqoxonnv. 

Note 17. Page 219. 

We are the last persons to apologize for that most profligate 
woman. That men of sense and honor could be found who se- 
riously doubted of her guilt, is the strongest exemplification, to 
our minds, of the all-levelling strength of party rage that history 
records. As little are we likely to join the rare and weak assail- 
ants of Sir Walter Scott, whose conduct, politically, and as a 
public man, has been as upright and as generous as his conduct 
in private life. Yet in one single instance. Sir Walter departed 
from his usual chivalry of feeling, and most unseasonably joined 
in insulting a woman — dissolute, it is true, beyond example, but 
at that time fallen, and on that very morning reaping the bitter 
first fruits of her enormous guilt. Describing the morning of the 
Coronation, and the memorable repulse of the poor misguided 
Queen, Sir Walter allowed himself to speak of her as the great 
Lady J with her body-guard of blackguards. These words we 
doubt not that Sir Walter soon, and often, and earnestly de- 
plored ; for the anguish of her mortification, by the testimony 
of all who witnessed the tumultuous succession of passions that 
26* 
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Bhook her, and oonTulsed her fsatares, as she argaed the point 
with the officer at the entrance of Westminster Hall, was intense; 
and those pitied her then who neyer pitied her before. There 
were also other reasons that must have drawn a generous regret 
from Sir Walter, upon remembering these words afterwards. 
But we all know that it was not in his nature to insult over tiie 
fallen, or to sympathiie with triumphant power. In £ict, he 
could not foresee her near approaching death ; and he was rea- 
sonably disgusted with her violence at the moment ; and finally, 
the words escaped him under circumstances of hurry, which 
allowed no time for revision. Few indeed are ihe writers who 
have so little to blot as this wonderful man. 

Note 18. Page 231. 

And perhaps in candor it should be added, under happier for- 
tunes and more prudence in his liaisons with the other sex. He 
was in £ome degree a dissolute man ; but perhaps he might have 
been otherwise under more noble treatment from the woman of 
his heart. His unhappiness, on this point, latterly, was great ; 
and there is reason to think that he secretly wished to lay dovm 
his life, and resorted to politics as the best meaAs of doing so 
with reputation. He had a passionate love for an unworthy 
woman, whom he had strong reasons for thinking unfaithful to 
him. And at all events, like too many of her sex, she had the 
baseness to trifle with his apparent misery. 

Note 19. Page 234. 

It is remarkable, however, that Sir William's Greek is far 
better than Parr's. Jones's has all the air of the genuine an- 
tique : Parr's is villanous. 

Note 20. Page 236. 

We say Latin secretary, as indicating an office so far as regards 
its duties, which really does exist, though the emoluments do not. 
There is a great deal of public work to be executed in Latin, and 
it is done gratis, and by various hands. But, were this an age 
for increasing the public burdens, we should suggest the pro- 
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priety of creating anew the formal appointment of Latin seo- 
retary, which ought for many reasons never to have been 
abobshed. The Fox Ministry would have done rightly to have 
restored the office, and to have rewarded Dr. Parr by the first 
appointment. 

Note 21. Page 237. 

But surely the brother of Sir Henry Halford (as the warden 
of Merton, Dr. Peter Vaughan, we believe was) needed not to 
have gone out of his own family connections for such an assist- 
ance. For Sir Henry himself writes Latin with ease and effect. 

Note 22. Page 240. 

We cannot fancy Heync as a Latin exegetes. The last time we 
opened a book of his, (perhaps it was his Virgil,) some sixteen 
years ago, he was laboring at this well-known phrase — * regione 
viarum.' As usual, a rhapsody of resemblances, more or less 
remote, was accumulated ; but if we may be believed, that sole 
meaning of the word regio which throws light upon the expres- 
sion, that meaning which connects it with the word re go in the 
mathematical sense, [t. e. to drive a straight line,] was un- 
noticed. All the rest meant nothing. We closed the book in 
disgust. 

Note 23. Page 241. 

* Dr. Busby ! a great man, sir, a very great man ! he flogged 
my grandfather.* — Sir Roger de Coverley. 

Note 24. Page 244. 

William Bellenden, a Scotch writer, flourished at the beginning 
of the seventeenth century, and is said to have been a Professor 
in the University of Paris. At Paris he published, in 1608, his 
Cicero Princeps, a singular work, in which he extracted from 
Cicero's writings detached remarks, and compressed them into 
one regular body, containing the rules of monarchical govern- 
ment, with the line of conduct to be adopted, and the virtues 
proper to be encouraged by the Prince himself ; and the treatise, 
when finished, he dedicated, from a principle of patriotism and 
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gratitude, to the sou of his master^ Henry, then Prince of Wales. 
Four years afterwards (namely, in 1G12) he proceeded to publish 
another work of a similar nature, which he called Cicero Consul, 
SeruUoft Senaiut Romanus, and in which he treated the nature 
of the consular ofiice, and the constitution of the Roman Senate. 
Finding the works received, as they desenred, with the unani- 
mous approbation of the learned, he conceived the plan of a third 
work, De Statu Prisci Orbit, which was to contain a history of 
the progress of government and philosophy, from the times before 
the flood, to their various degrees of improvement, under the 
Hebrews, Greeks, and Romans. He had proceeded so far as to 
print a few copies of this work in 1615, when it seems to have 
been suggested, that his three treatises, De Statu Principia, De 
Statu Republicttj De Statu Orbis, being on subjects so nearly 
resembling each other, there might be a propriety in uniting 
them into one work, by re-publishing the two former, and enti- 
tiing the whole, Bellendenus de Statu- With this view, he 
recalled the f^w copies of his last work that were abroad, and 
after a delay of some months, he published the three treatises 
together, under their new title, in the year 1615. 

In the British Museum, one copy of the book De Statu Prisci 
Orbit, dated in 1615, still exists, which the author had probably 
sent into England as a present, and could not recall ; and in all 
the others the date appears, on a nice inspection, to have been 
originally MDCXV., and to have had an I afterwards added, on 
the alteration of the author's plan. The editor has shown great 
ingenuity in clearing up this typographical difficulty. The great 
work being now completed, Bellenden looked forward with a 
pretty well-grounded expectation for that applause which his 
labor and his ingenuity deserved ; but his views were disap- 
pointed by one of those events that no art of man can foresee or 
remedy. The vessel in which the whole impression was em- 
barked, was overtaken by a storm before she could reach the 
English coasts, and foundered with all her cargo. 

A very few copies only, which the learned author either kept 
for his own use, or had sent as presents by private hands, seem 
to have been preserved from the destruction which awaited 
the others ; and this work of Bellendenus has, therefore, from 
its scarcity, often escaped the notice of the most diligent col- 
lectors. 
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It IS not to be found in the library of the Duke of Argyle, nop 
in that of the late Dr. Hunter ; neither Morhoffius nor Fabriciufi 
had ever seen it ; the Observationes Literarim at Frankfort in 
1728, which treat learnedly and copiously on scarce books, makes 
no mention of it. In a word, the single treatises are so rare, 
that not above ten of them are to be found in all the libraries of 
England. And of the larger work, it does not appear that more 
than six copies are known to exist ; one in the public library at 
Cambridge, a second in that of Emanuel College in the same 
uniyersity, long admired as a well-chosen collection of excellent 
books ; a third in All-Souls' Library at Oxford, and two in the 
possession of the editors.* 

Note 26. Page 244. 

Colman had said, Uiat the yerse in the PunuiU of Literature 
was only * a peg to hang the notes upon.' Too obTious, perhaps, 
but also too true, for the irritable author, who had the meanness, 
amongst some impotent attempts at affecting a grin of noncha^ 
lance, to tell his readers that the jest was stolen — and stolen 
from Pindar ! Great was our curiosity on hearing this. A Pin- 
daric jest ! What could it be, and where ? Was it an Olympic, 
or a Pythic jest ? Why, Pindar, it seems, * said long before Mr. 
Colman, an.o nanouXs ipoQuiyyu Xu^e.* And what then ? He took 
down his harp from a peg ; that is to say, a literal harp from a 
literal peg. What earthly connection could that have with Mr. 
Colman's jest ? Now this, though in re levissima, we regard as 
a downright villany. 

For the * absolute silliness,' amongst many hundred passages 
of pure trifling, or exquisite nonsense, let the reader look to his 
long note upon Mr. Goodwin, and his * gun of generation ; ' 
where, under an impression that he was lashing some pecu- 
liar conceit, or caprice of that gentleman, the satirist had un- 
consciously engaged himself with Hume, and his Doctrine of 
Causation. 

We say so much upon this author, because, (though almost 
forgotten at present,) in our younger days, he had a splendor of 

* Thcro ia another in the library of ^h^gy^gbOTy 8ci»*>**^ *®^ ^ ^'^^ 'J'*y***'» 
editor of Demoitbencs, to that foundut'^^ 
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0000680, not maoh 0iirpft80ed eren by the most popular writero of 
this present more literary generation ; and because, spite of his 
bad taste, his pedantry, and his mystical afifectations, he had a 
demon of originality about him, which makes him, atter all, wor- 
thy of preservation. 

A strange fact it is, in Dr. Parr's literary history, that this 
same malicious satirist, from whom he reoeiyed insults so flagrant 
and so public, at an after period became his all but idolized 
fHend. In saying this, we assume it as a thing admitted uni- 
Tersally, and now scarcely needing a proof, that Mr. Mathias, 
and the satirist in question, were one and the same person. Let- 
ters from this Mr. Mathias are spoken of by Dr. Parr in another 
period of his life, with a fervor of devotion, such as a Roman 
Catholic limits to the very holiest class of reliques. 

Note 26. Page 246. 

Dr. Parr, but on what particular sense of necessity, we pre- 
tend not to conjecture, has used the words texius for text, and 
mar go for margin ; and he apologizes for them in the following 
words : — 

* Quod textum et marginem, et alia istiusmodi verba sine uUa 
presfatione, et quasi naoa^tv&irt usurpavi, id ne bilem moveat 
inter eos,' [for inter eos we should have substituted istis,'] * qui 
limatulum proe coeteris et politulum habere judicium sibi videan- 
tur.' And he goes on to say, that spiteful critics of shallow dis- 
cernment make these cavils, which possibly they would not make 
if aware of the answer made to them by Henry Stephens : * Bern 
vir ille doctus et ingeniosus hue deduxit,' ' nimiam sane fuerint 
delicatsB aures, qu» talia vocabula ferre non poterunt, quum 
prsBsertim alia desint.' Well, let the question then be rested on 
that footing, and so decided. Nobody in the world, as the reader 
will collect from another part of this paper, has less sympathy 
than ourselves with idle cavillers, or less indulgence towards the 
scruples which grow out of excessive puritanism in style. Yet in 
these instances we do not perceive that the scruples are of that 
character. For we cannot perceive that the questionable words 
are protected by the reservation of Stephens — quum alia desint. 
Surely or a libri express margin, and orationis perpetuitas, or 
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continuitoi sermonis, might serTe to express the idea of text, 
(for the body of the composition, as contrar-distinguished firom 
its notes.) 

Note 27. Page 249. 

Upon this subjeot, in its relation not to Latin, but to ckssical 
English, we have an Essay in our own times from a writer of 
great talent, Mr. Foster, the Baptist clergyman. It is strange to 
say, that the tendency of that essay is in direct hostility to his 
own peculiar Yiews ; doctrinally, he contends earnestly for the 
pectUiar tenets and mysteries of the Christian economy. Yet, on 
the other hand, as a man of taste, he would banish all the conse- 
crated terms which express them. Now, this is contradictory. 
With the peculiar and characteristic language would vanish the 
peculiar and characteristic doctrines. But, apart from this 
consequence, it is strange that Mr. Foster should overlook the 
analogical justification of a separate terminology, derived from so 
many similar cases of far less importance. For example, who 
complains of the Platonic theology for its peculiar vocabulary ? 
Or, what reproach has it ever been to Jamblichus, to Proclus, to 
Plotinus, to Synesius, &c., that they vnx>te almost a sealed dialect 
to the pro£me ? 

Note 28. Page 258. 

Amongst whom, by the way, Bentley stands foremost ; whilst 
Person is the least felicitous in giving a scholarlike expression to 
his notes. 

Note 29. Page 254. 

We may add, as equal with the very foremost of them, Im- 
manuel Kant, whose Latin is of the best phUosophio character. 
He had studied as a fellow-pupil with the celebrated Latinist, 
Ruhnkenius, and had a true sense of elegance in this particular 
accomplishment By the way, on this occasion we may observe, 
that Hobbes was a villanous writer of X^^^^ > ^^^ ^^® common 
story of Lord Bacon's value for l^w ^ that character is undoubt- 
edly false. Not a line of the T^ . pe Au^menlU could hav9 
been written by Hobbes. ^%V^ 
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NoTB 80. Page 255. 

Lord Bacon*8 style is so much moulded by his own peculiar 
plastic intellect, that it is difficult to separate the elements of the 
total compound, that part which represented individually him- 
self, and that which belonged to his era and position, which he 
occupied as a revolutionary philosopher under a domineering 
influence of circumstances. But from the plainer and less splen- 
did, though perhaps more sublime, mind of Des Cartes, we 
receive a diction which better reflects the general standard of his 
era. Of this diction we venture to pronounce, that though far 
removed from classical Latinity, it is equally far from the other 
extreme of barbarism, and has an indoles^ or genius sui generis, 
and its own peculiar laws. 

NoTB 31. Page 267. 

See the fine incidents {Paradise Lost, b. ix.) of the earliest 
hostility amongst animals, which first announce to Adam the 
immeasurable extent of the wreck. 

Note 82. Page 268. 
Coleridge's Wallenstein. 

NoTB 83. Page 270. 

The criticisms which Br. Parr received upon his epitaphs he 
bore impatiently. He had lofty notions, with which few people 
had much sympathy, on the dignity of his art : magnificabo 
apofttolaium meum, was his motto. And in reality, having culti- 
vated it a good deal, and meditated on it still more, he had natu- 
rally come to perceive truths and relations of truth (for every- 
thing intellectual yields upon investigation a world of new views) 
to which men in general were blind from mere defect of attention. 
This fretted him : and in some instances it must be acknowledged 
that the criticisms were both frivolous and vexatious. Could it 
be credited that Charles Fox, who wrote very passable Greek 
verses, and other scholars as good, were actually unacquainted 
with the true Roman sense of the word Probabilis 7 Dr. Parr 
had described Johnson as probabilis poeta, meaning, of course. 
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a respectable poet — one that wrote creditably, one upon whom 
approbation might justlj settle. This is the true and sole use of 
the word in classical Latinltj. Ratio probabilU is an argument, 
&c., such as the imderstanding can submit to, in contradistino- 
tion to one that commands instant and universal assent. So, 
again, the elegant Gravina, in a passage now open before us, 
says Probabilis orator, or a pretty good speaker. But Dr. Parr's 
critics clearly understood the word as synonymous with virisi- 
milis, or as answering to the English word probable, in the sense 
of having an overbalance of chances in its fiivor. Horresco 
referens ! such a use of the word probabilU would be the merest 
dog-Latin. 

Note 34. Page 274. 

Dr. Parr adds — ' and who had endeavored to loosen the 
strongest obligations of morality.* These words are likely to be 
overlooked, as though they were thrown in merely to round the 
rhythmus of the sentence, or (if really significant) importing no 
more than that relaxation of morals which naturally accompanies 
the shaking of religious sanctions. But more is meant than this; 
and there is a mystery in the matter which we cannot fathom. 
For elsewhere (vol. iii. p. 378), he speaks of the destructive con- 
sequences of Hume's Essays * to the sacred interests of morality : » 
— and still more pointedly in another place (on Politics, Juris- 
prudence, &c , voL iii. p. 283), he speaks of Hume as having 
* taught the inconsiderate and the innocent to think with dimin- 
ished horror not of adultery only, but of other impurities too 
flagitious to be named.' What does he mean ? 

Note 35. Page 275. 

It is usually taken for granted, that Hurd had nothing to say 
for himself in this case, and was on that account discreetly silent. 
But this is a mistake. He had enough to allege against Jortin 
and Leland, to have turned the tables on their champion ; but 
his motive for silence was perhaps this : Parr threatened that, if 
answered, he would come back * again and again ' upon the same 
ground ; and, if treated with sneers, he protested that he would 
give * no quarter.' Now, in such a war, Hurd would have had 
his hands tied by the restraints of his episcopal dignity. 

VOL. n. 27 
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IScfiK 86. Fige 276. 

GibboB, in his fiftj-eecond chapter, luid spoken of White in 
high terms : * He sustains/ sajs he, * the part of a liTdj and 
eloquent advocate ; and sometimea rises to the merit of an histf^ 
rian and philosopher.' 



Note 87. Pftge 278. 
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Mr. Kett, whoee position in Oxford enabled him to orerlook 
the whole game, came to the same oondosion ; for in dissnading 
Dr. Parr from coming forward as an actiye participator in the 
dispute, be sajs, * I cannot help considering the whole affitir as 
containing something neceesarilj injnrions to the reputation of 
all who engage in it' He also admonished the Doctor, * that the 
unconditional manner in which he gave his assistance, ought to 
indnce him to be silent' What Mr. Kett meant by silence, was 
abstinence from the press ; but the same reasons applied to oral 
communications ; and in that sense it was no longer possible for 
Dr. Parr to be silent 
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The Waif. A Collection of Poems. Edited by Longfellow. 

The Estbat. A Collection of Poems. Edited by Longfellow. 

MB. LONGFELLOW'S PBOSE WOBKS. 

HTPEBION. A BoMANCE. Price $1.00. 
OUTBE-MEB. A Pilgbimagb. Price $1.00. 
KAVANAGH. A Tale. Price 76 cents. 

Illustrated editions of Evangeline, Poems, Htpbbion, and The 
Golden LEGEin>. 

ALFRED TENNYSON. 

POETICAL WOBKS. With Portrait 2 vols. Qoth. $1.60. 

THE PBINCESS. Cloth. Price 60 cents. 

IN MEMORIAM. Cloth. Price 76 cents. 

MAUD, AND Otheb Poems. Cloth. Price 60 cents. 

OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES. 

POEMS. With fine Portrait Boards. $1.00. Cloth. $1.12. 
ASTBAA. Fancy paper. Price 26 cents. 
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NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE. 

TWICE-TOLb TALES. Two volumes. Price $14W. 

THE SCARLET LETTER. Price 76 cents. 

THE HOUSE OP THE SEVEN GABLES. Price $1.00. 

THE SNOW IMAGE, AND OTHER TWICE-TOLD TALES. 
Price 76 cents. 

THE BLTTHEDALE ROMANCE. Price 76 cents. 

MOSSES FROM AN OLD MANSE. New Editioa. S toIs. Price 
$1.60. 

TRUE STORIES FROM HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. With 
four fine Engravings. Price 76 cents. 

A WONDER-BOOK FOR GIRLS AND BOYS. With seven fine 
Engravings. Price 76 cents. 

TANGLEWOOD TALES. Another * Wonder-Book.' With En 
gravings. Price 88 cents. 



BARRY CORNWALL. 



ENGLISH SONGS ANP OTHER SMALL POEMS. Enlarged 
Edition, Price $1.00. 

ESSAYS AND TALES IN PROSE. 2 vols. Price $1.60. 



JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL. 



COMPLETE POETICAL WORKS. Revised, with Additions, 
two volumes, 16mo. Cloth. Price $1.60. 

SIR LAUNFAL. New Edition. Price 26 cents. 

A FABLE FOR CRITICS. New Edition. Price 60 cents. 

THE BIGLOW PAPERS. A New Edition. Price 68 cents. 
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CHARLES KINGSLEY. 

AMY AS LEIQH. A Novel. Price $1.25. 

GLAUCUS ; or, the Womdebs of thb Shore. 60 cent^ 

POETICAL WORKS. Price 76 cents. 

THE HEBOES ; ob, Greek Fairt Tales. 



CHARLES SUMNER. 

ORATIONS AND SPEECHES. 2 vols. $2.60. 
RECENT SPEECHES AND ADDRESSES. $1.26. 

JOHN G. WHITT^ER. 

OLD PORTRAITS AND MODERN SKETCHES. 75 cents. 
MARGARET SMITH'S JOURNAL. Price 76 cents. 
SONGS OF LABOR, AND OTHER POEMS. Boards. 60 cents. 
THE CHAPEL OF THE HERMITS. Cloth. 50 cents. 
UTERARY RECREATIONS AND MISCELLANIES, aoth. $1. 
THE PANORAMA, ANP OTHER POEMS. Cloth. 50 Cents. 

EDWIN P. WHIPPLE. 

ESSAYS AND REVIEWS. 2 vols. Price $2.00. 
LECTURES ON SUBJECTS CONNECTED WITH LITERA- 
TURE AND LIFE. Price 68 cents. 
WASHINGTON AND THE REVOLUTION. Price 20 cents. 



GEORGE S. HILLARD. 

SIX MONTHS IN ITALY. 1 voL 16mo. Price $1.50. 
DANGERS AND DUTIES OF THE MERCANTILE PRO 

FESSION. Price 26 cents. 
SELECTIONS FROM THE WRITINGS OF WALTER SAVAGE 

LANDOR. IvoL 16mo. Price 76 cents. 
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HENRY GILES. 

LECTURES, ESSAYS, AND MISCELLANEOUS WBTTINQS. 

2 vols. Price $1.60. 

DISCOURSES ON LIFE. Price 76 cents. ^ 

ILLUSTRATIONS OP GENIUS. Cloth. $1.00. 

BAYARD TAYLOR. 

POEMS OF HOME AND TRAVEL. Cloth. Price 76 cents. 
POEMS OF THE ORIENT. Cloth. 76 conts. 

WILLIAM MOTHERWELL. 

POEMS, NARRATIVE AND LYRICAL. New Ed. $L26. 
POSTHUMOUS POEMS. Boards. Price 60 cents. 
MINSTRELSY, ANC. AND MOD. 2 vols. Boards. $1.60. 

ROBERT BROWNING. 

POETICAL WORKS. 2 vols. $2.00. 
MEN AND WOMEN. 1 voL Price $1.00. 

CAPT. MAYNE REID'S JUVENILE BOOKS. 

THE DESERT HOME: or, Thb Adtemtubbs of aLq«c Fajolt 
IN THK WiLDEBNXss. With fine Plates, $1.00. 

THE BOY HUNTERS, With fine Phites. Just published. Price 
76 cents. 

THE YOUNG VOYAGEURS: or, The Bot Hubtbrs nr thr 
North. With Plates, Price 76 cents. 

THE FOREST EXILES. With fine Plates. 76 cents. 
THE BUSH BOYS. With fine Plates. 76 cents. 
a* 
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GOETHE'S WRITINGS. 

WILHELM MEISTEB. Translated by Thomas Gasltub. StoIs. 
Price $2.60. 

GOETH£*S FAUST. Translated by Hatwabd. Price 75 cents. 

R. H. STODDARD. 

POEMS. Cloth. Price 68 cents. 

ADVEKTUBES IH FAIRT LAKD. Price 76 cents. 



REV. CHARLES LOWELL, D. D^ 

PBACTICAL SERMONS. 1 yoL 12mo. $1.26. 
OCCASIONAL SERMONS. With fine Portrait $1.26. 

GEORGE LUNT. 

LTRIO- POEMS, &0. Cloth. 68 cents. 
JULIA. A Poem. 50 cents. 

PHILIP JAMES BAILEY. 

THE MYSTIC, AND OTHER POEMS. 50 cents, 
THE ANGEL WORLD, &c 60 cents. 

ANNA MARY HOWITT. 

AN ART STUDENT IN MUNICH. Price $1.26. 
A SCHOOL OF LIFE. A Story. Price 76 cents. 
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MARY RUSSELL MITFORD. 

OUB VILLAGE. Cltutrated. 2 vols. 16mo. Price faUM. 
ATHEBTON, AND OTHEB STOBIES. 1 toL 16mo. $1^. 



MRS. CROSLAND. 

LYDLA: A WOMAN'S BOOK. Cloth. Price 76 oenta. 
ENGLISH TALES AND SKETCHES, aoth. $1.00. 
MEMOBABLE WOMEN. lUustrated. $1.00. 



GRACE GREENWOOD. 

GBEENWOOD LEAVES. 1st & 2d Series. $1.26 each. 

POETICAL WOBKS. With fine Portrait Price 76 cents. 

HISTOBT OF MT PETS. With six fine Engrayings. Scariet 
cloth. Price 60 cents. 

BECOLLECTIONS OF MY CHILDHOOD. With six fine En- 
gravings. Scarlet cloth. Price 60 cents. 

HAPS AND MISHAPS OF A TOUB IN EUBOPE. Price 
$1.26. 

MEBBIE ENGLAND. A new Juvenile. Price 76 cents. 

A FOBEST TBAGEDY, AND OTHEB TALES. $1.00. 

A NEW JUVENILE. (In Press.) 



MRS. MOW^ATT. 

AUTOBIOGBAPHY OF AN ACTBESS. Price $1.26. 
PLAYS. ABMAND AND FASHION. Price 60 cents. 
MnnO LIFE. 1 vol. Price $1.26. 
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ALICE GARY. 

POEMS. 1 vol. 16mo. Price $1.00. 
CLOVEBNOOK CfflLDREN. With Plates. 75 cents. 

MRS. ELIZA LEE. 

MEMOIR OF THE BUCKMINSTEBS. tl-25. 
FLOREKCE, The Pabish Orphan. 60 cents. 



MRS. JUDSON. 

ALDEBBBOOE. Bt Famht Forrester. 2 vols. Price $1.76. 
THE KATHAYAN SLAVE,, AND OTHER PAPERS. 1 voL 

Price 68 cents. 
MY TWO SISTEBS: A Sketch from Memory. Price 60 cents. 



POETl^Y. 

W. M. THACKEBAY. Baixads. 1 voL 16mo. 76 cents. 
AI.EXANDEB SMITH'S POEMS. 1 voL 16mo. Cloth. 60 cts 
CHARLES MACKAY'S POEMS. 1vol. Cloth. Price $1.00. 
HENBY ALFORD'S POEMS. Just out Price $1.25. 
BICHABD MONCKTON MILNES. Poems op Many Years. 

Boards. Price 75 cents. 
GEORGE H. BOKEB. Plays and Poems. (In Press.) 
THE ANGEL IN THE HOUSE. Price 76 cents. 
CHABLES SPBAGUE. Poetical and Prose Writings. With 
fine Portrait Boards. Price 76 cents. 

GERMAN LYBICS. Translated by Charles T. Brooks. 1 vol, 
16xn6. Cloth. Price $1.00. 
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THOMAS W. PARSONS. Pobms. Price $1.00. 

LYTEBIA: A Dramatio Pobm. Bt J. P. Quinct. Price 60 
cents. 

JOHN 6. SAXE. Poems. With Porixait. Boards, 6a cents. 
Cloth, 76 cents. 

HENRY T. TUCKERMAN. Poems. Cloth. Price 75 cents. 

BOWRING'S MATINS AND VESPERS. Price 60 cents. 

YRIARTE»S FABLES. Translated by G. H. Devereux. Price 
68 cents. 

MEMORY AND HOPE. A Book of Poems, refebbino to 
Childhood. Cloth. Price $2.00. 

THALATTA: ABooKPOB thbSea-Sidb. 1 vol. 16mo. Cloth. 
Price 75 cents. 

PASSION-FLOWERS.. By Mrs. Howe. Price 75 cents. 

PH(£B£ CARY. Poems asd Parodies. 75 cents. 

PREMICES. BtE. FoxTOH. Price $1.00. 

PAUL H. HAYNE. Poems. 1 Yol. 16mo. 63 cents. 



MISCELLANEOUS. 

G. H. LEWES. Tk^ Life and Works of Goethe. 2 vols. 
i6mo. $2.50. 

OAKFIELD. A Novel. By Lieut. Aknoij>. Price $1.00. 

ESSAYS ON THE FORMATION OF OPINIONS AND THE 

PURSUIT OF TRUTH. 1 vol. 16mo. Price $1.00. 
WALDEN: or, Life in the Woods. By Henry D. Tho- 

RRAU. 1 vol. 16mo. Price $1.00. 
LIGF 1' ON THE DARK RIVER : or. Memoirs of Mrs. 

Hamlin. 1 vol. 16m6. Cloth. Price $1.00. 
WASHINGTON ALLSTON. Monaldi, a Tale. 1 vol. 16mo. 

75 cents. 
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WILLIAM MOUNTFOBD. Thobpb: A Quiet Emgush Towv, 
▲XD HuMAM LiFB THSBsor. 16mo. Price $1.00. 

NOTES FBOM LIFE. Bt Hkkxt Taylor, author of ' Philip 
Van Arteyelde.' 1 voL 16mo. Cloth. Price 68 cents. 

BEJECTED ADDBESSES. By Horacb and Jaxbs Smith. 
Boards, Price 60 cents. Cloth, 68 cents. 

WABBENIANA. A Companioa to the * B^jected Addresses.' Price 
68 cents. 

WILLIAM WOBDSWOBTH'S BIOGBAPHY. 2voU. $2.60. 

A9T OF PBOLONGING LIFE. By Hufblaitd. Edited by 
Erasmus Wilsom, F. B. S. 1 toL 16mo. Price 76 cents. 

JOSEPH T. BUCKINGHAM'S PERSONAL MEMOIRS AND 
RECOLLECTIONS OF EDITOBLIL LIFE. With Portrait 
2 vols. 16mo. Price $1.60. 

VILLAGE LIFE IN EGYPT. By the Author of 'Purple Thits of 
Paris.' 2 vols. 16mo. Price $1.26. 

DR. JOHN C. WARREN. Thb Prbsbbyatiov of Hbaiah, ftc 
1 vol. Price 88 cents. 

PRIOR'S LIFE OF EDMUND BUBKE. 2 voU. $2.00. 

NATURE IN DISEASE. Bt Dr. Jacob Bigalow. 1 toL 16mo. 
Price $1.26. 

WENSLEY: A Stort Without a Moral. Price 76 cents. 

GOLDSMITH. The Vicar of Wakbfield. Illustrated Edition. 
Price $8.00. 

PAUSSY THE POTTEB. By the Author of * How to mak«- Home 
Unhealthy.' 2 vols. 16mo. Price $1.60. 

THE BARCLAYS OF BOSTON. By Mrs. H. G. Otis. 1 YiA. 

12mo. $1.26. 
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HOBACE MANN. Thoughts fob a Young Man. 2& cents. 

F. W. P. GREENWOOD. Sermons of Consolation. $1.00. 

THE BOSTON BOOK. Price $1.25. 

ANGEL-VOICES. Price 88 cents. 

SIB BOGEB PE COVEBLEY. From the * Spectator.' 76 cents. 

S. T. WALUS. Spain, heb Institutions, Politics, and Pub 
uo Mbn. Price $1.00. 

MEMOIB OF BOBERT WHEATON. 1 ToL Price $1.00. 

LABOB AND LOVE : A Talb of English Life. 60 cents. 

Mbs. PUTNAM^S BECEIPT book ; An Assistant to Houbb 
KBEFEBS. 1 voL lOmo. Pricc 50 cents. 

Mbs. a. C. LOWELL. Education of Gibls. Price 26 cents. 

THE SOUTABY OP JUAN FEBNANDEZ. By the Author of 
Picciola. Price 50 cents. 

BTJTH. A New Novel by the Author of ' Mabt Babton.' Cheap 
Edition. Price 88 cents. 



XAOH of THB ABOYB FOEMS AND PBOSE WBITINGS, MAT BB HAD 
Dr YABIOUS BTTLBS OF HANDSOME BINDING. 



D^ Any book published by Ticknob & Fields, will be sent by 
mail, postage free, on receipt of publication price. 

Thehr stock of Miscellaneous Books is yeiy complete, an4 they 
rospectfUly solicit orders from CITY AND COUNTBY LIBBA- 
BIES. 
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JUVENILE BOOKS. 
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CURIOUS STOBIES ABOUT FAIBIES. 76 cents. , 

KIT BAM'S ADVENTUBES. 76 cents. , t 

THE FOREST EXILES. 76 cents. I 

THE DESERT HOME. $1.00. \ 

THE BOY HUNTERS. 76 cents. j 

THE YOUNG VOYAGEURS. 76 cents. 

THE BUSH BOYS. 76 cents. i 

A BOY'S ADVENTURES,JN AUSTRALIA. 76 cents. 

RAINBOWS FOR CHILDREN. 76 cents: ^ .'^ 

THE MAGICIAN'S SHOW BOX. 76 cents. 

TANGLEWOOD TALES. 76 cents. 

A WONDER BOOK FOR GIRLS AND BOYS. 76 cents. 

TRUE STORIES FROM HISTORY AND BIOGRAPAY. 76 ots. 

MERRIE ENGLAND. By Grace Greenwood. 76 cents. 

CLOVERNOOK CHUDREN. 76 cents. 

ADVENTURES IN FAIRY LAND. 76 cents. 

HISTORY OF MY PETS. By Grace Greenwood. 60 cents. 

RECOLLECTIONS OF MY CHILDHOOD. 60 cents. 

FLORENCE, THE PARISH ORPHAN. 60 cents. 

MEMOIRS OF A LONDON DOLL. 60 cents. 

THE DOLL AND HER FRIENDS. 60 cents. 

TALES FROM CATLAND. 60 cents. 

AUNT EFFIE'S RHYMES FOR LITTLE CHILDREN. 76 cento. 

THE STORY OF AN APPLE. 60 cento. 

THE GOOD NATURED BEAR. 76 cento. 

PETER PARLEY'S SHORT STORIES FOR LONG NIGHTS. 

60 cento. 
THE HISTORY OF THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION. 88 cents. 
THE HISTORY OF THE NEW ENGLAND STATES. 88 cents. 
THE ^STORY OF THE MIDDLE STATES. 88 cento. 
THE HISTORY OF THE SOUTHERN STATES. 88 cento. 
THE HISTORY OF THE WESTERN STATES. 88 cento. 
THE SOLITARY OF JUAN FERNANDEZ. 60 cento. 
JACK HALLIARD'S VOYAGES. 88 cento. 

THE INDESTRUCTIBLE BOOKS FOR CHILDREN. Each 16 
cento. ^ 
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